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With the New Books Takott Williams, LL. D.. . 
Muslim Theology—Industries in Elementary Education—Reply to Harnack on 
the Essence of Christianity—Imitation of Christ—The Arts in Early England— 
American Railway Transportation—Gourmet’s Guide to Europe—The British 
Nation—The Book of the Honey Bee— Mysteries of Mithra—American Litera- 
ture—My Friend Annabel Lee—Aids to the Study of Dante—The Woman's 
Library—A Daughter of the Dawn. 


Reviews 


The Newest Novels 

The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come—The Career Triumphant—An April 
Princess—The Wings of the Morning—Place and Power—The MS. in a Red 
Box—The Yellow Crayon—The Adventures of Gerard—The Sherrods—The Law 
of Life—The Vagabond—The Third Degree—Bears I Have Met—and Others— 
A Deal in Wheat—The Senator’s Sweetheart—A Daughter of the Dawn— 
The Millionaire's Son—According to the Pattern—The Red-Keggers—The 
Maids of Paradise—The Golden Dwarf—The Merivale Banks. 


Literature... : 
Arabic Literature—Aids to the Study of Dante—The Latest Additions to ‘“‘An 
English Garner.”’ 


Biography and History 
Marie Corelli—The Memoirs of George Elers—Anthony Wayne—Central 
Europe. 
Quentin MacDonald . 


John Burt—A Doctor of Philosophy—Good Bye, Proud World—Gorgo—The 
Heart of Hyacinth—The Fortunes of Fifi—The Shadow of Victory—Monna 
Vanua—The Immortality of Animals. 


Miscellaneous. . . 
The Anglo-Saxon Century—American Railways. 


‘Book News Biograpl.ies 
Biographical Sketch of Thomas Dixon, Jr. 
The Tyranny of the New Book 
Chaucer as a Book Lover 
Educational 

School-Room Humors 

In the World of Letters 
Timely Topics... . 

Some Hallow E’en Customs 
Shelved Classics 

Wise and Witty Sayings 
Authors’ Calendar 





| Book News 





Early in September Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., will publish 


His Little World 


The Story of Hunch Badeau 


By SAMUEL MERWIN 
Author of ‘‘ The Road to Frontenac,’ joint author of ‘‘ Calumet K,’” ete. 


12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.25 





HOSE who like genuine manhood will like Hunch Badeau, [le 
lives in a country full of interest and incident, on the shore of Lake 
Michigan. He is a sailor, but he is also at. home amid the buzz and 
clatter of the great saw-mills. He knows love, and he knows friendship. 
He doesn’t preach, in fact his language isn’t fitted to the pulpit, but 
unconsciously, and prompted simply by the bigness of his heart, he 
exemplifies the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. Many things 


ihe EN 


happen in this novel. Some of them are exciting, some pathetic, some 


humorous, ‘This story is fresh, strong and real, and it takes hold. Readers 


will like it, and they will remember Hunch Badeau, 





Later in September there will be published in America and in 
England Mr. Michael Davitt’s Dramatic History 


Within the Pale 


The true history of Anti-Semitic persecu- 
tion in Russia and its effect on America. 


By MICHAEL DAVITT 











$1.20 net. 








Mr. ARTHUR BRISBANE writes : 

‘*No man can describe the conditions in Russia better than Michael Davitt. 
He is a trained observer, and as an Irishman he is farthest removed from any 
possible suspicion of bias in favor of the Jews. His account of Russia’s “‘govern- 
ment murders,’’ based on religious hatred and fear of competition, will be a valu- 
able addition to the history of our own slow progress toward human decency.”’ 


A. S. BARNES & CO. “new vork 
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The True History of the Civil War 


brief yet comprehensive. his- 
A tory, true in the best sense, 
in that it gives an impartial and 
accurate account of the causes 
that led to the Civil War, and a 
narrative of that struggle and the 
consequences of Federal victory. 
It is a thoroughly readable vol- 
ume, and especially notable for 
the vividness with which it 


Through the Gates of Old 
Romance 


ollected from 

many out-of- 

the-way sources, 

facts and figures of 

real life are charm- 

ingly interwoven in 

a web of romance. 

There are ghost 

stories and love 

stories, and stories 

of adventure. The volume is illustrated 

with delicate drawings 
by John Rae. 

cloth, Net 


Evited by W. Jay Mills Postage extra, 


Author of ** Historic Houses of New Jersey.” 


Illustrated. 8vo. 


Decorated 
$2.50 


Lippincott 


Pigs in Clover 
By “Frank Danby” 


DR. HARRY THURSTON PECK says: ‘“* One of the 
ae and sustained stories read in many 
mont! 


1amo. Decorated cloth. Post-paid, $1. 50 


READY OCTOBER 1 


A Sequence in Hearts 
By Mary Moss 


ining out the great figures of 
"61 to 65. Professor Lee is.a 
lecturer in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, and is besides widely 
known for 


his critical Mmiustrated. 
Bvo. Net . 
Half levant, 


Nehe 2 .4+-9 $5.00 


Royal 


work. $2.00 


By 
Guy Carleton Lee, Ph.D. 


American Mythy and 
Legendy 


M: Skinner will 
be remem- 
bered agreeably 
by his former vol- 
umes. In many 
cases these legends 
are as romantic 
and interesting as 
the most popular 
of fiction. The 
new volumes have red letter title-page 
and photogravure il- 
lustrations. 


Illustrated. 
2 vols., Net $2. 50° 


By Charles M. Skinner So" er’. $5.00 


Author of ‘‘ Myths and Legends of Our Own Land.” 


Fiction 
By the author of “ That Mainwaring Affair.” 
Now in its Tenth Edition. 


At the Time Appointed 
By A. Maynard Barbour Fourth Edition 


Frontispiece. 12mo. Deco- 
rated cloth. Post-paid . . $x. 50° 


READY SEPTEMBER 25 


A Passage Perilous 
By Rosa N. Carey 


Send for Free Illustrated. Announcement of Autumn Publications. 


Publishers :: J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY :: Philadelphia 





Book News 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS 


By RUDYARD_ KIPLING 


ON October 1st we shall publish the most important book which Mr. Kipling has 
issued in many years, namely “THE NATIONS,” to contain the poems 
which have been written since the publication of his last book of verse in 1896. 


Net, $1.40. 


MEMOIRS of M. de BLOWITZ 


M DE BLOWITZ was on terms of unequaled intimacy with the sovereigns and 
* political rulers of Europe, and his memoirs.are full of the unpublished 
history of the Continent since the Franco-Prussian war, and of the most dramatic and 
absorbing stories. ///ustrated, net, $3.00. 





Little | 
Savages 


By 
ERNEST 
THOMP- 
SON 
SETON 


A FASCINATING story of two boys who camped out in the woods. It tells just 

how to ‘‘play Indians;’’ how to know the birds and animals; how to make 
dams; to make and shoot bows and arrows, etc. It is areal encyclopzdia of woodcraft 
and will be a permanent boys’ classic. The details of the book have been designed 
by: Mrs. Seton, and those who have read it testify to its fascination for both young 
and old. Profusely illustrated, net, $1.75. 


THE ONE WOMAN 


Tomas DIXON’S tremendous novel of Love and Socialism is now well started 

on its first hundred thousand. The author’s first book, “ The Leopard’s Spots,” 
has in a year made a long step on its second hundred thousand. They are stories 
that appeal to the whole reading public. //ustrated, $1.50. 


MONSIGNY, By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 


Author of “‘ Journeys £nd’’ (rrth thousand) 
The romance of ‘‘the most beautiful woman in Europe.’’ J//ustrated, $1.50. 


A DEAL IN WHEAT, By FRANK NORRIS 


A COLLECTION of Mr. Norris’s stories of the new and the old West. It contains 
his best shorter work, written after the tremendous crude force of his early 
writing had been tempered by a wider knowledge of the world and of human nature. 


Illustrated, $1.50. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 34 Union Sq., N. Y. 
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Book News 










READY OCTOBER FIFTH 


Marjie of the Lower Ranch 


S&y FRANRCES P'A-RB KER 























A Strong Story of Western Ranch Life 













A romance of the 
strenuous, rugged West, 






written with the breezy 






touch that only a real 






ranch girl could give to 
a story of life on the 
ranches of Northern Mon- 








tana. Suited to every 






member of a family. 










Miss Frances Parker, 
the author, is a jolly, rosy- 
cheeked girl of twenty- 
two, who has grown up 







on her father’s ranches 






among the Bear’s Paw 





Mountains. She has 






written a book that will 






make the reader wish for 







a taste of ranch life. 


Blue Silk- Cloth, Silver 
Stamping, Eight Illustra- 
tions Done in Three-Color 
Half-Tone. Price, $1.50 














““MARJIE WAS SPEEDING. RAPIDLY ACROSS THE PRAIRIE”? 


Each book contains a detachable leaflet entitling purchaser to a beau- 
tiful poster of illustration shown here, 14x28, done in four colors. 


_ FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, - Boston 





Book News 


READY OCTOBER FIFTH 


Love Stories From Real Life 


By MILDRED CHAMPAGNE 


JUST WHAT THE TITLE SAYS. THERE ARE FOUR STORIES 
DEALING WITH HUMAN PASSIONS AND TEMPTATIONS 
TAKEN FROM INCIDENTS IN REAL LIFE THAT HAVE 
COME UNDER THE AUTHOR’S OBSERVATION 


CO) 


«‘A man can afford 
to kick the traces of 
the past, if he hews 
a clear path for the 
future.”’ 


*«¢ Conscience can 
create for us heaven 
or hell.’’ 


««By suffering we 
often find ourselves.’’ 


Gove 


Red Silk Cloth, Gold 
Stamped, Each Story 
Fully Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50 


MILDRED CHAMPAGNE 
A great writer said the other day that there never lived a man 
or woman who had not at some time in his or her life been tempted to 
moral suicide. Of such temptations Miss Champagne has written. 
She brings us face to face with problems that the average man and 
woman encounter. She works out these problems in a manner that 
cannot fail to satisfy all. 


Each book contains a detachable leaflet entitling purchaser to a beautiful 
poster of Beatrice, the college girl heroine, 14x28, done in four colors. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


C. M. CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, - Boston 
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SOME 
READY NOW 
OTHERS READY 
DURING OCTOBER 
—ONE OR TWO TO 
COME OUT IN NOVEMBER 


Published by THE CENTURY CO., N.Y. 


HOLIDAY EDITIONS 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED 


ALICE HEGAN RICE’S 
GREAT SUCCESSES 


MRS. WIGGS 
OF THE CABBAGE PATCH 
ann LOVEY MARY 


The Illustrations 


Water-Color Drawings 
By Florence Scovel Shinn 
Reproduced in their original colors 
With Sketches in Black and White 
Twenty-four illustrations in each book 
Twelve in color, twelve in black 

and white | 


A HOLIDAY GIFT 
for lovers of these popular books | 
_ }y Each book contains 250 pages, on Chel- 
Atingham paper, set in Kenner type; rich 

, 3 cloth binding, with gilt topand gold stamp. 
Put up in a box of novel design. Price, 
$4.00 for the two. Sold singly at $2.00 each , 


MADAME BUTTERFLY 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG. Japanese 

edition. Richly illustrated from photographs. 

John Luther Long’s delightful story of Japan has be- 

come a classic in Sane, and as a drama has been 

one of the successes of recent years. The present issue 

| is a very beautiful one, printed on heavy paper ; its 
illustrations, photographs of Japanese subjects,- 

eine a the most artistic photographs that have ever 

een put into a book. 8vo, 152 pages and 16 pictures. 

Price, $1.80 net. (Postage 13 cents) } 


A CHRISTMAS WREATH | 


A Book of Christmas Verse 
By RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


Acollection of Mr. Gilder’s poems appropriate to Christ- 
mas time, gathered into a “aan te tat set in new 
style, with border decorations, title page and frontis- 
piece by Henry McCarter. Appropriate as a Christ-, | | 
mas gift. Price, $1.40 net. (Postage, 7 cents) | 


NEW ISSUES IN THE } 


“ THUMB-NAIL SERIES” 


EKaquisite littte books in embossed Ivather 
bindings. Lachinabox. Price, $1.00 each 


SOCRATES 


Translated from the Greek by Benjamin Jowett 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM 


Containing FitzGerald’s first, second and fourth trans- 


lations, and an address by John Hay 
SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER | 
By OLIVER GOLDSMITH 






























FICTION 


THE YELLOW VAN 


By RICHARD WHITEING 
Author of ‘‘No. 5 John Street” 


In this novel Mr. Whiteing does 
for the rural districts of England 
what hisearly book ‘*No. 5 John 
Street,” did for the city of London. 
The contrast between the lite of 
the great estate-owners of England and that of their 
tenants in the country villages is the motive of the 
story. It isa book to set men to thinking,—and debat. 
ing. 12mo, 400 pages. Price, $1.50. 


PA GLADDEN: The Story of 


a Common Man 
By ELIZABETH CHERRY WALTZ 


} **Pa Gladden” is one of the most original and enter. 
taining characters in recent fiction. The story of his 
singular experience in a remote community has a 
strange fascination. The book is likely to be one of 
the most notable issues of the year. 12m0, 350 pages, 
with eight illustrations. rice, $1.50. 


WHEN PATTY WENT TO 


COLLEGE 


By JEAN WEBSTER 
Illustrated by C. D. Williams 

The Syracuse Heradd calls this book “‘ the most de 
lightfully refreshing thing we have seen this year.”’ |; 
tells of the humorous adventures of a cheerful college 





girl whom everyone is in love with long before the las: 


12mo, 280 pages. 











Price, 1.5% 


chapter is reached. 


GALLOPS 2 


By DAVID GRAY 
Author of ‘‘ Gallops”’ 


Mr. Gray’s first book, ‘* Gallops,”’ 
which will be known hereafter as 
** Gallops 1,’’ has been a great suc- 
cess. He writes about entertainin 
people who have time to hunt an 
drive coaches,—all of them well 
mannered and well groomed,—and he manages to gett 
a great deal of fun out of the telling. 16mo, 200 pages. 
Price, $1.25 





“SIXTY JANE” 


By JOHN LUTHER LONG. Author of 
‘*Madame Butterfly,” ‘‘ Naughty Nan,”’ etc. 

Everyone who saw “‘ The Darling of the Gods,” and 
everyone who has read Mr. Long's former stories, wil 
want this new book containing nine of his best tales,— 
some humorous, several pathetic, some thrilling, all 
tenderly human, 12mo, 208 pages, with frontis- | 
piece. Price, $1.25 } 


UNDER THE 


JACK-STAFF 


By CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD 
Author of ‘‘ The Cat and the Cherub” 

Mr. Fernald’s work has a charm and a style possessed 
by few others. In this new book there are stories 
the sea, many of them full of mystery, and all of them 
powerful. 12mo, 262 pages. Price, $1.25 


Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL 
LITTLE STORIES 


Snap-shots at some of the curious problems and cor 
ditions of life which have come under the netice of this 
famous novelist-physician. Full of fine workmanship, 
and to be classed with the walnuts and the wine of lit, 
erature, Tall1r2zmo, 110 pages. Price, $1.00 | 


A COMEDY OF CONSCIENCE 
A humorous story, its chief character a wealthy maidet 
lady who has her pocket picked by a thief. 12mo, 1%] 
pages. Price, $1.00 i 
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By the Comtesse ANGELE POTOCKA 
Translated by Genevieve Seymour Lincoln 

A story of the life of the greatest of piano teachers told 
by himself to his sister-in-law, the Countess Potocka, 
and by her set down. A rarely entertaining volume. 
Tall 12mo, 300 pages. Richly illustrated. Price, 
$2.conet. (Postage, 14 cents.) 
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| MUSICAL LIFE INLONDON 


By HERMANN KLEIN 


During the author’s career as a musical critic he came 


to know more or less intimately all the people prom- 
inent in the musical world. Full of interesting anec- 
dotes of Patti, the de Reszkes, Wagner and others. 
8vo, 438 pages. Richly illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price, $2.40net. (Postage, 19 cents) 





TRAVEL 





<t dc |i | PRESENT-DAY EGYPT 


By FREDERICK C. PENFIELD 


New and revised edition 


A new edition of this volume of entertaining and ac- 
curate information, thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date, with new illustrations and new chapters on the 
great Assuan dam, etc. 8vo, 396 pages. Illustrated 
from photographs. Price, $2.50 } 


WINTER INDIA | 


By ELIZA RUHAMAH SCIDMORE | 
Author of ‘‘China: The Long-Lived Empire"’ 


Miss Scidmore is one of the best known writers of books 
on the Far East. Her new book is a volume of varied 
and authoritative information, which will interest the 
Stay-at-home as well as the traveler. 8vo, 400 pages, 

illustrations and index. Price $2.00 net. 
‘ostage, 16 cents) 








THISTLEDOWN | 


By MRS. C. V. JAMISON 
Author of ‘‘ Lady Jane” 
Mrs, Jamison’s “* Lady Jane”’ is 
one of the most popular books 
on The Century Co.’s list of ju- 
veniles. ‘*Thistledown”’ isa story 
of New Orleans, the hero a young 
acrobat. Small quarto, 275 

ages, 13 illustrations. Price, 
1.20 net, (Postage, 16 cents), 






THE BOOK OF 
CHILDREN’S PARTIES 


By MARY anp SARA WHITE 


Containing chapters describing a party for each month 
of the year, with valuable suggestions on properties, 
— and favors, and menus, equally well adapted to 

ome amusements and the kindergarten. Square 16mo, 


fully illustrated, Price, $1.00. (Postage, 7 cents) 





CONTINUING ‘(THE VERY LATEST BOOKS”? 
|FOR MUSICAL PEOPLE 


THEODORE 
LESCHETIZKY 


FOR CHILDREN 





DARING ancoADVENTURE 





IN SEARCH OF 
A SIBERIAN Illustrated 


fro 
KLONDIKE py jnotscrpns 
WASHINGTON 
VANDERLIP and 
HOMER B. HULBERT 


A true story of adventure, graphic and 
+ a and told with modest re- 
ticence. Mr. Vanderlip was sent to 
Kamchatka in search of gold; the 
search was fruitless, but the adven- 
tures were unusual and varied. 8vo, 
35° pages. 


THE TRAINING OF 
WILD ANIMALS 


By FRANK C. BOSTOCK 


Edited by Ellen Velvin, F. Z. S. 


One must be a amy hardened novel reader 

‘raining of Wild An- 
imals,” by a practical trainer, as interesting 
richly illustrated. 
rice $1.00 net (post- 


not to find ** The 
as any fiction. Ver 


12mo, 256 pages. 
age, to cents) 


CAREERS OF 


DANGER AND DARING 
By CLEVELAND MOFFETT 


New Edition. Illustrated by Jay Hambidge and 


George Varian 


A new and less expensive edition of a book which stirs 

raphic account 

of the exploits of men in ten particu “ hazardous 
I 


the courage of every reader. It is a 


occupations. I2mo, 450pages. Price, $1.50 


Price, $2.00 net (postage, 15 cents) 








LICHT ESSAYS 





MY OLD MAID’S CORNER 
By LILLIE HAMILTON FRENCH 


| A book of charming sketches, —‘Reveries of a Bachelor’ 
__for women, it has been called. $1.00 net(by mail, $2.06) 








AND 


‘CHEERFUL CATS ,4%2, 


ANIMATED ANIMALS 
By J. G. FRANCIS 


New edition with new material 


A new generation of children have come up since Mr. 
Francis’s first ** cat’’ book was issued, and this edition 
In attractive board 

“od 


will appeal especially to them. 
binding. Price, $1.00 


BABY DAYS 


For Very Little Folks. Edited by 
MARY MAPES DODGE 


Full of delights for the very little 
children. Short stories, poems, pic- 
tures and jingles—a new 
edition with new mater- 
ial of one of the most 
popular juvenile books 
ever issued. 


a 192 pages. 
ichly illustrated. 
Price, $1.50 








HE CENTURY CO., Union Square, New York 
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Book News 


THE NEW FALL FICTION 


Mr. WINSTON CHURCHILL’S The Crossing 


The second in chronological order of the great series of historical novels in which ‘‘ Richard 
Carvel’’ and ‘‘ The Crisis ‘’ have already been published. The sales of those books already 
exceed 800,000, and still continue. Cloih, $1.50. Ready in November. 


Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S The Heart of Rome 


Mr. Crawford’s strongest and best novels are those whose scenes are laid in Rome; and his 


new absorbing love-story is a picture of Roman and Italian life without a peer. 
Cloth, $1.50. Ready in October. 


Mr. CHARLES MAJOR’S A Forest Hearth 


A strong and sunny love-story of some of the fascinating, indomitable pioneers in ‘‘the great 
Wilderness’’ known now as Indiana. Cloth, $1.50. Ready in October. 


Mrs. EDITH ELMER WOOD’S The Spirit of the Service 


A bright, breezy and aaequate picture of the Navy at the time of the Battle of Manila. 
Illustrated by RuFuS ZoGBAUM. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. ARTHUR T. QUILLER-COUCH’S Hetty Wesley 


The true story of the unhappy, brilliant sister of John and Charles Wesley is told with all 
the swing and fire of the author of ‘‘ The Roll-call of the Reef.’’ Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. CUTCLIFFE HYNE’S McTodd 


Like ‘‘ Thompson’s Progress ’’ and ‘‘ Captain Kettle,’’ this capital tale is full of incident of 
the liveliest kind, a well-# nit, absorbing novel. Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss CAROLINE BROWN’S On the We-a Trail 


A novel of the love, war and adventure which passed along that famous Indian trail during 
the early struggles for possession of the forts on the Wabash. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS’S Children of the Tenements 


These capital stories tell, as no other medium may, of the conditions and opportunities of 
those to whom Mr. Riis has devoted the best of a very fulllife. Mlustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. RICHARD L. MAKIN’S The Beaten Path 


Human work-a-day life, and the way its burning industrial problem touches the average man 
and woman, is dramatically displayed. Cloth, $1.50. 


Miss BEULAH MARIE DIX’S Blount of Breckenhow 


Tells of the love of a brave man for a noble woman in the face of a family tragedy as com- 
mon now as in the days of 1642, or of ‘‘ The Making of Christopher Ferringham.”’ 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. CAROLINE ATWATER MASOW’S Holt of Heathfield 


A stimulating novel turning on the relations df a popular young minister to a congregation 
whose social conditions vary as widely as their principles. Cloth, $1.50. 


JUVENILE 


Mrs. MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S Miss GWENDOLEN OVERTON’S 
Aunt Jimmy’s Will The Captain’s Daughter 


By the author of ‘‘ Tommy-Anne,”’ etc. By the author of ‘‘ The Heritage of Unrest.”’ 
Mlustrated, cloth, $1.50. Lllustrated, cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. STEWART EOWARD WHITE’S Mr. EDWYN SANDYS’ 
The Magic Forest Trapper “‘ Jim”’ 


By the author of ‘‘ The Blazed Trail.’’ Fully illustrated by the author and others. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. New Edition. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


Send for the New Fall Announcement List describing these and other books 


rwnusned THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °° {uy 4 
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Book News 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY 
The Life of Gladstone 


In three volumes, cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $10.50 met 


Mr. JOHN FISKE 
The Life of John Fiske 


In two volumes, cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $5.00 mez 


Sir GILBERT PARKER 
Old Quebec: The Fortress of New France 


Demy 8vo with more than 100 illustrations, $3.50 ze/ 


Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE 
Two Centuries of Costume in 
America 


In two illustrated volumes, 8vo, $5.00 net 


Mr. ELLIS P. OBERHOLTZER 
Robert Morris: Patriot and Financier 


Illustrated, cloth, large 12mo, $3.00 me? 


Mr. ROBERT W. de FOREST 
The Tenement House Problem 


In two volumes, cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $6.00 mez 


Mr. JACK LONDON 
The People of the Abyss 


By the author of ‘‘ The Call of the Wild.” 
Illustrated, $2.00 ne/ 
Mr. CLIFTON JOHNSTON 
The Land of Heather 


$2.00 nel 


Mrs. ROGER A. PRYOR 
The Mother of Washington and 
Her Times 


Mr. A. B. HEPBURN,  Vice-Pres.chaseNat.Bank;N.Y. 
Contest for Sound Money 


A narrative supplemented from statistical reports. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net 


Prof. s. S. CURRY, Boston School of Expression 
The Vocal interpretation of the 
Bible 


With an introduction by Prof. F. G. PEABopy. 


Cloth, 12mo, $2.50 mez 


Cloth, $1.50 mez 


The authorized life of the greatest 
statesman of the 19th century, 
written by the fittest man to 
treat of Mr. Gladstone, both as 
man and as statesman. 


Only less important than the 
above ; written largely from Mr. 
Fiske’s own papers, letters and 
documents ; illustrated with por- 
traits, etc. 


A delightful recounting fr¢m _ inti- 
mate knowledge of thd many 
dramatic episodes in the history 
of this quaint city. 


Mrs. Earle’s former books, such 
as ‘*Home Life in Colomal 
Days,’ etc., have shown that 
her knowledge of the subiect 
is unrivaled. Illustrated from 
the author’s unequaled collec- 
tion of photographs from con- 
temporary portraits. 


An important and attractive biog- 
raphy that throws a flood of 
new light on the history of the 
Revolution. 


By various writers. Edited by 
Commissioner and First Deputy 
Comm’r of the Tenement House 
Dept., New York City. 


The author’s account, from actual 
experience, of what may happen 
when a man drops into the East 
End of London without visible 
means of support. 


Uniform with ‘‘Among English 
Hedgerows,”’ etc. Very fully 
and attractively illustrate‘. 


A profusely illustrated, fascinat- 
ing, and delightful picture of 
the whole aristocratic life of 
Colonial Virginia. 


A history of coinage and currency 
in the United States from Co- 
lonial days until now, practically 
unobtainable elsewhere. 


It deals helpfully with the methods 
of bringing out the fullest mean- 
ing and beauty of the Bible in 
reading from it aloud, and it 
also goes into many other sub- 
jects dealt with in Bible classes. 


BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS 


A new edition of a work which has no rival for completeness and trustworthiness. Thor- 
oughly revised, with over 500 new biographies and 1500 alterations and additions in facts 


and dates. 


Five volumes, fully illustrated, Vol. I now ready, $6.00 ne?. 


Send for the new Announcement List of books now ready or soon to be 


Published 


by THE MACMILLAN COMPANY °° fy. “** 
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Book News 


A_NEW 
SPRIGHTLY ROMANCE 


THE 


OF FIFI 


BY 


MOLLY ELLIOT 
SEAWELL 


AUTHOR OF 


The Sprightly Romance of Marsac, 
Francezka, etc. 


A delicious comedy of gay humor, charming 
sentiment and captivating people. French in 
animation of plot, and French in gaiety of spirit, 
the story is of life in France at the time of the 
first Napoleon. 


Fifi, a charming actress of eighteen, is the 
star performer in a Parisian Theatre. 


Young and beautiful, poor and ambitious, THE 
talented and mischievous, there are great possi- —- 
bilities for her future. She wins the aid of Seite 
the Emperor, the friendship of the Pope and Nichoison-b 
the capital prize in the lottery. And she wins has all the el 
at once the heart of the reader. pape ster 


With illustrations in color by T. de Thul- THE 
Se 


strup. 
Harold McGr 


Ornamental cloth, 12mo, $1.50. Carola McG 
Chane’, tn 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY tibetan 
Rem A a RR SEP , 
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Book News 


ABSORBING 


THE MAIN CHANCE 


If you should see a copy of The Main Chance, by Meredith 
Nicholson, buy, borrow, beg or steal it. For The Main Chance 
has all the elements of twentieth century greatness.— 

Chicago snter-Ocean, 


THE GREY CLOAK 


Harold McGrath, author of The Puppet Crown, wrote in The 
Grey Cloak a book which the readercould not lay down till he 


finished. Ina busy age this is an offense against industry— 
Chicage Tribune. 


Bn 
Pp = 


aia NOVELS 


wv 
or, 
We. // 
A BOP / 


THE FILIGREE BALL 


If you haveanything particular to do at a certain hour, such 
as catching a train, and still have a little time on your 
hands, don’t read ‘The Filigree Ball by Anna Katherine 
Green, author of The Leavenworth Case. 
will miss that train.—New York Times. 


UNDER THE ROSE 


Delicious fooling, lively wit, fine feeling and perfect taste 
give charm to Under The Rose. The atmosphere is so 
fraught with magic and fantasy, that we forget it has no 
reality and succumb to the author's spell.—Harver’s Weekly. 


If you do you 


PRICE EACH,$1.50, POSTPAID. THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO.,PUBLISHERS. arattsooxstones 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS 


According to the Pattern 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL. 
6 Illustrations. Price, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.08 


A PICTURE of some of the undercurrents of society 

life. The heroine becomes somewhat estranged 
from her husband, who is for the time-being fascinated 
by another woman. She determines to win him back, 
and in order to carry out her purpose enters society, 
aud herself becomes entangled. ‘The cross purposes, 
the growing alienation, and the final reunion with its 
accompanying pictures of fashionable life form a story 
of intense interest. Mrs. Hill has done her best 
work in this story. 


The History of , The Winner. 
Christian Preaching Ps : By Everett T. 


TOMLINSON. I2mo, 

By T. HARwoop Pattison, D. D. _ Illus- : 308 pages. 12 illus- 
trated with 20 portraits. I2mo, 430 pages. trations. Price 
Price, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1 65. $1.00 net; post- 

, paid, $1.10. 

Dector Pattison has a chapter on the pro- Mr.  Tomlinson’s 
phetic order of preachers, and then beginning stories are always 
with the ministry of Christ follows the course first-class. He has 


{= . : written of the acad- 
of Christian preaching to the present time. It emy and college, and 


is a rapid survey of the entire field, but its now he touches upon 
characteristic consists in this, that it is a series the high school, The 

title is applicable to 

either the principal 
& - or the pupil. The former lays down the plat- 
ostom, Bernard, Francis, Wycliffe, Savanarola, form that a school should be self-governing 
Luther, Knox, and in modern times Spurgeon, and exist for its pupils’ true development, and 
he wins. ‘The latter begins by opposing his 
teacher because of his youth, and ends by fall- 
- : < ing in with his idea and conquers himself and 
son’s known thoroughness and sprightliness he wins. The story is one of Mr, Tomlinson’s 
of style. best, and wins on its merit. 


NOT SO NEW, BUT VERY GOOD 


The Blue and Buff Series A Lily of France 
By EvEeRETT T. TOMLINSON. Illustrated, A Sixteenth Century Romance 
averaging 300 pages. Price, $1.00 net per By CaroLiNnE ATWATER MASON, 456 pages, 
cupy; postpaid, $1.10. | ‘illustrated. Price, $1.10 net; postpaid, $1.25. 
A Prisoner in Buff Edition de Luxe, 14 fine Elson Photo- 
comes after the battle of Long Island and gravures. Price, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 
traces some of the most thrilling scenes of Dr. William Elliot Geta says: ‘I recom* 
the Revolution. mend this book whenever | lecture on Hol- 
Old Fort Schuyler land.”’ 
is an exciting tale of the defense and relief Frederic Harrison says: “I am reading ‘A 
of the old fort during the memorable year Lily of France’ with great pleasure. I see how 
of 1777. closely you have followed the ¢rue history and 
In the Wyoming Valley the vea/ characters of the actors. No romance 
is a tale of the awful Wyoming massacre. can exceed the romance of that history.”’ 


American Baptist Publication Society, '429,,Chestaut, St. 


of monographs on the great preachers of the | 
different periods and schools. Origen, Chrys- 


Beecher, Brooks, stand out clear-cut as 
cameos. The work kas all of Doctor Patti- 





Book News 


New Books by 


oan CO) \7-N Ee BIO ED 
STANLEY J. WEYMAN 
DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 
GEORGE ADE 


THE ADVENTURES OF GERARD A. Conan Doyle 


In which Conan Doyle presents a military hero as notable in his 


way as Sherlock Holmes. 
16 ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. B. WOLLEN 
THE LONG NIGHT Stanley J. Weyman 


In which Weyman has written the most brilliant and thrilling of 
his romances, describing the attack on Geneva by the Savoyards. 


16 ILLUSTRATIONS BY SOLOMON J. SOLOMON 


THE MASTER-ROGUE David Graham Phillips 


In which the author of “ Golden Fleece” recounts the dramatic 
career of a commercial pirate. 


6 ILLUSTRATIONS BY GORDON H. GRANT 


IN BABEL George Ade 


In which the famous humorist gives us some clever and illumi- 
nating stories of Chicago life in a new vein. 


AT ALL BOOK SHOPS EACH $1.50 


McClure, Phillips & Co., Publishers, New York 





Book News 


The Leading Autumn Novels | 


The Sherrods 


By George Barr McCutcheon, author of 
‘‘Graustark’’ and ‘‘Castle Craney- 
crow.’’ The strongest story ever 
written by ‘this popular author. 
Strikingly Mlustrated by C. D. 
Williams. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


An April Princess 


By Constance Smedley. ‘‘ Full of the 
champagne of youth. Engaging, 
vivacious, a book to drive away the 
blues.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Path of Stars 


By Margaret Crosby Munn, author of 
‘‘A Violin Obligato.’? A musical 
novel of great strength. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Black Shilling 


By Amelia E. Barr, author of ‘‘ The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,’ ‘‘ The 
Maid of Maiden Lane,’’ etc. A de- 
lightful tale of Old Boston towns. 

Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Katharine Frensham 


By Beatrice Harraden, author of ‘‘ Ships 
that Pass in the Night,’’ etc. A 
powerful love story. 

12mo., cloth, $1.50. 


The Yellow Crayon 


By E. Phillips Oppenheim, author of 
‘‘The Traitors,’’ ‘‘A Prince of Sin- 
ners,’’ etc. Good—indeed the best 
—light fiction. 

Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Brazen Calf 


By James L. Ford, author of ‘‘ The 
Literary Shop,’’ “Hypnotic Tales,” 
etc. A very amusing satire on the 
worship, creation and maintenance 
of the ‘‘Four Hundred.’ Illus- 
trated by Glackens. 

12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Honor D’Everel 


By Barbara Yechton, author of “ Young 
Mrs. Teddy,’’ ‘‘ We Ten,’’ etc. A 
charming and well-told story. 

Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Barbe of Grand Bayou 


By John Oxenham, author of ‘‘ Flowers 
of Dust,’’ ‘‘God’s Prisoner,’’ etc. 
A story of unusual power. Full of 
the salt and strength of the sea. 

Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


The Golden Fetich 


By Edna Phillpotts, author of ‘‘Chil- 
dren of the Mist,’’ ‘‘The River,” 
etc. Full of plot and thrilling 
adventure. 

Illustrated. . 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Tea=-Table Talks 


By Jerome K. Jerome, author of ‘‘ The 
Second Thoughts of an Idle Fel- 
low,’’ ‘‘ Paul Kelver,”’’ etc. 

A collection of bumorous essays 
like ‘‘ The Second Thoughts of an 
Idle Fellow.’’ Liberally illustrated. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


Publishers 


NEW YORK 
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Book News 


Little, Brown & Co.'s New Fiction 


THE GOLDEN WINDOWS 


A Book of Fables for Old and Young. By 

LaurA E, RICHARDS, author of “ Captain 

January,” etc, With illustrations and 

decorations. 12mo, $1.50. 

This charming book will be a source of delight to 
those who love the best literature. The stories suggest 
Tolstoi at his best. Mrs. Richards’ charm of style 


rvades this unique collection of stories. The book 
is handsomely embellished. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE 
DUCHESS 


By FRANCES CHARLES, author of ,# In the 
Country God Forgot,’”’ ‘‘ The ge of 
Youth,” etc. With illustrations im color 
by I. H. Caliga. 12mo, $1.50. 


* 
Frances Charles, writes in an entirely new vein in 


her latest and best book. Itis a pretty story of a lonely 
little heiress, Roselle, and her muther, a society favorite. 


A PRINCE OF SINNERS 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, author of “ The Traitors,” etc. 


12mo, $1.50. (gth Editicn.) 


Illustrated by Oscar Wilson. 


“A well-compacted and exceedingly interesting story of English political and social life, making no 


demands upon one’s credulity, but satisfying the requirements in the way of a thoroughly good novel. 


The 


characters are all drawn with real fidelity to life.’—Harry THurston Peck, Editor of The Bookman. 


THE COLONEL’S OPERA 
CLOAK 


By CuRISTINE C. BrusH. New Edition. 
Illustrated by E, W. Kemble. 12mo, $1 50. 


This favorite story is now issued in a new form, 
with clever drawings by E. W. Kemble, the celebrated 
artist of negro character. 


A DAUGHTER OF THE RICH 


By M. E. WALLER, author of ‘‘ The Little 
Citizen.’’ Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


A delightful story in which life in the Green 
Mountains of Vermont and in New York is con- 
trasted. The book is replete with interesting con- 
versation and bright incident, 


GAY: A STORY 


By EVELYN WHITAKER, author of ‘‘ Miss Toosey’s Mission,’’ etc. 


$1.25. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 


A strongly written book of English social life, abounding with humor and pathos. 


A ROSE OF NORMANDY 


By WILLIAM R, A. WILSON. Illustrated 
by Ch. Grunwald. t12mo, $1.50. (3d 
Edition.) 

“No more entertaining character has stalked 
through the pages of any recent novel than that of 
Henri de Tonti, gentleman, soldier, courtier, gallant.’’ 
—Baltimore American, 


LOVE THRIVES IN WAR 


A Romance of the Frontier in 1812. By 
MARY CATHERINE CROWLEY. Illustrated. 
12mo, $1.50. (2d Edition.) 


‘The whole story is crowded with exciting events, 
tender love scenes, and brilliant description.’'—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


SARAH TULDON 


By OrME AGNus, author of ‘‘ Love in 

Our Village,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 

$1.59. 

«A remarkable study of an English peasant girl 
of strong character who was developed by the circum- 


stances of her life into a fine, noble-hearted and 
generous woman.’’— Chicago Record-Herald, 


BARBARA, A WOMAN OF 
THE WEST 


By JoHN H. WHuiITsoN. 

12mo, $1.50. (3a Edition.) 

‘*Mr. Whitson’s romance gives a panoramic view 
of the whole West from Kansas to California, ranching 
and mining, with glimpses of grand scenery.’’— 
Pittsburg Gazette. 


Illustrated. 


4a Send for Illustrated Fall Announcements 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


254 WASHINGTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





McCLURQG’S FALL BOOKS 


Ready September 26 
THE CASTLE OF TWILIGHT 


By Marcaret Horton Porter. Illustrated in color by Charlotte Weber. 12mo, $1.50. 


A new and powerful romance of feudal days in Brittany, by the author of ‘‘Uncanonized,” “The 
House of De Mailly,” ete. 


Ready October 14 
THE SCARLET BANNER 


By Fer1x Daun. Translated from the German by Mary J. Safford. 12mo, $1.50. 
, ae The third in the series of historical novels including “‘A Captive of the Roman Eagles” and 
Felicitas. It describes the overthrow of the Vandal rule in Carthage. 


Ready October 17 
THE STAR FAIRIES AND OTHER TALES 


By Epitn Ocpen Harrison. With six illustrations in color by Lucy Fitch Perkins. Net $1.25. 
A fascinating book for younger children, by the author of “Prince Silverwings.” 


Ready September 30 
TALKS OF NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA 
WITH GENERAL BARON GOURGAUD 


Translated from the French by Mrs. E. W. Latimer With 8 portraits. 8vo, gilt top, net $1.50, 
The first English translation of what Lord Rosebery calls “the one capital and supreme record of 
life at St. Helena.” 
Ready in November 
A PORTFOLIO OF SKETCHES 
By Hazer Martyn. Net $5.00. 
Ten delightful drawings of girls’ heads, reproduced in color. 
Ready September 23 


SONGS FROM THE HEARTS OF WOMEN 


12mo, gilt top, uncut edges, net $1.40. 
Beautifully printed and bound, 


By Nicroras SMitH. 

The stories of one hundred famous hymns, 
Ready September 23 

MARRIAGE IN EPIGRAM 


Compiled by IFrrepertck W. Morton 16mo, net 80 cents. 
A new volume in the popular “Epigram Series.” 


Ready September 30 


RAIDING WITH MORGAN 


By Byron A. Dunn. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.25. 


A new story in the famous “Young Kentuckians Series,”’ told from the Southern standpoint, 
Ready in November 


BIRDS OF CALIFORNIA 


By Irene Grosvenor WizeLock. A Popular Reference Book. With 8 full-page plates and about 7§ illus 
trations in the text by Eruce Horsfall. &Svo, net $2.00. 


Students’ edition, flexible binding, net $1.50. 
A most comprehensive work, elaborately illustrated. 
Ready September 12 
THE SPINNER FAMILY 


By Auice Jean Parrerson.  Illustratea by Bruce Horsfall. t2mo, net, $1.00. 


A delightful little book on the common spider, for younger readers, 
Ready October to 


A HANDBOOK OF MODERN JAPAN 


By Ernest W. Crement. Illustrated. 8vo, net $1.40. 


A practical modern reference book. 


a 
A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 
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McCLURQ’S FALL BOOKS 


: Ready October 3 
HENNEPIN’S “A NEW DISCOVERY ” 


Edited by Reusen Gcip Tuwatires. <An exact reprint of the edition of 1698. With Introduction, Notes, 
and an Analytical Index, by Mr. Thwaites. In two volumes, with facsimiles of original title-pages, 
maps, and illustrations, Library edition, square Svo, in box, net $6.00, Large-paper edition (lim- 
ited), on Brown’s hand-made paper, 74% x 10 inches, in box, net $18.00. 

A notable contribution to Americana, uniform with McClurg’s “Lewis and Clark.”’ 


Ready October 3 
HOW GEORGE ROGERS CLARK WON THE NORTHWEST 
AND OTHER ESSAYS IN WESTERN HISTORY 


By Revusen Gorp Tuwaites. With maps and illustrations. 12mo, net $1.20. 
Eight important historical essays by this well-known authority. 


Ready October 3 


ON THE STORIED OHIO ‘ 


By Revsen Gotv Tuwaites, New edition, with 12 full-page illustrations. 12mo, net $1.20. 
An account of a pilgrimage of one thousand miles in a skiff, from Redstone to Cairo. 


Ready in November 
GLIMPSES OF TRUTH 


By Rr. Rev. J. L. Sparpinc. With new photogravure portrait. 12me, net 80 cents. 
Some of Bishop Spalding’s helpful philesophy in the form of aphorisms. 


Ready in November 


AN INDEX TO POETRY AND RECITATIONS 


Compiled by Enitn Grancer. Being a Practical Reference Manual for the Librarian, Teacher, Elocu- 


tionist, etc. Three-quarters leather, thumb index, net $5.00. 
Over thirty thousand titles are indexed in this invaluable work. 


Ready October 7 


THE BEST TALES OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Edited by Surrwin Copy. With a series of Critical Introductions. i&mo, net $1.00. 
This book and the following volume are uniform in style with Mr. Cody’s “‘Greatest Short Stories.” 


Ready October 7 


THE BEST POEMS AND ESSAYS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE 


Edited by Surewin Copy. With a new Biographical and Critical Study of English Prose Style. 18mo, 
net $1.00. 
_. The publishers believe these two volumes, especially the 
striking study of Poe’s art and personality ever printed. 


second one, offer the most original and 


Ready September 19 


FAMOUS ASSASSINATIONS 


By Francis Jonnson. With thirty portraits. &vo, net $1.50. 


Accounts of thirty-one assassinations that have strongly affected the world’s history. 


Ready October 10 
FROM EMPIRE TO REPUBLIC 


By Artuve IHowarp Nour. With map and frontispiece. 8vo, net $1.40. 
The story of the struggle for constitutional government in Mexico. 


Ready October to 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEXICO 


By Arruux Howarp Not... New revised edition, with new matter, 16mo, net 75 cents. 


: An excellent little book of condensed information that has long been standard, and is now re-issued 
with new matter. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers, Chicago 





Book News 


DON’T MISS 
page 163 


in this month’s 


" Book News” 


The new Educational 
Department opened in 
the September Number 
is worth looking up. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Publisher 


Philadelphin - - New York 





Book News 


The Rambillicus Book 


Wonder tales for children from 7 to 70 


By WALT McDOUGALL 


8vo. Cloth. Illustrated by the author. Price, net, $1.25; 
by mail, $1.40 


_—s> 


THE BENEVOLENT RAMBILLICUS 


The ‘‘ Rambillicus Book ’’ comprises a number of the most ingenious and striking 
of the wonderful tales by Walt McDougall that have been appearing for the past 
a 


year in so many of the large Sunday journals of the United States. Nothing so 
novel and unique has been published since “Alice in Wonderland ’’ was produced, 
and even that famous classic is more than equalled by the surprising and deliciously 
entertaining adventures of the boys and girls, real flesh-and-blood children who meet 
the wondrous creatures of McDougall’s pen and pencil. A more astonishing and 
mag zoological collection was never pictured than will appear in the “ Ram- 
illicus Book,’’ yet a delicate thread of fancy running through the stories will appeal 
to lovers of the quaint and ingenious. There is an up-to-dateness in these tales, and 
in the children therein, that reveals a new phase in the American juvenile mind and 
which will be a fresh feature in children’s literature. The stories themselves are full 
of that sort of nonsense that children delight in, yet there is a suggestiveness in 
them that sets the child-mind to thinking and to asking questions. 
While intended for children, it will be read by ‘‘ grown-ups ”’ 
amusement. 


DO NOT FORGET TO INCLUDE THIS 
IN YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


For sale by all booksellers or promptly forwarded by the publishers upon 
receipt of the required amount 


George W. Jacobs G&G Co. 


1216 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


as well with keen 
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Book News 


Important Autumn Announcements 


‘PLACE AND POWER 


By ELLen THorneycrort Fow.Ler 


Author of “ Concerning Isa- 
bel Carnaby,’’ ‘‘ The Far- 
ringdons,’’ etc. Illustrated. 
I2mo. Clotn, $1.50. 


THE LAW OF LIFE 


By ANNA McCLurE SHOLL 


“The reading of it was a 
constantly increasing de- 
light.’”” — From the report 
of a professional reader. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


DOCTOR XAVIER 


By Max PEMBERTON 


Author of “ The House 
Under the Sea,’’ etc. I2mo. 
Cloth, $150. (Ready in 
October.) 


PHEENIXIANA, 
OR SKETCHES AND 

BURLESQUES 

By Joun PHa@nrx 
A new edition, illustrated 
by E. W. Kemble with fif- 
teen full-page plates and 
twenty-five cuts in the text, 
and with an_ introduction 
by John Kendrick Bangs. 
12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


THE CLOSE OF THE DAY 


By Frank H. SpEARMAN 


An agreeable and enter- 
taining story of the stage. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25. (Ready 
in October.) 


D. APPLETON AND 


STATELY HOMES IN 
AMERICA 
From Colonial Times to the Present 
Day 
By Harry W. Desmonp and 
Herbert D. Croiy 


Profusely illustrated. Royal 
octavo. $7.50 et. (Ready 
in October ) 


CENTRAL EUROPE 


By Josern Partscn, Ph. D. 


A new volume in Appletons’ 
World Series. Edited by 
H. J. Mackinder. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00 wer. 


AMERICAN RAILWAY 
TRANSPORTATION 


By Emory R. Jounson, Ph. D, 


Assistant Professor of Transportation 
and Commerce in the University 
of Pennsylvania 


A new volume in Apple- 
tons’ Business Series. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 
net. 


THE POETICAL WRITINGS 


OF 


WILLIAMCULLEN BRYANT 


With Chronologies of his Life and 
Writings, and a Bibliography 
of his Works 


By Henry C, SrurGes 


Roslyn Edition. Portrait 
on vellum and 1g full page 
illustrations. 8vo. Clvth, 
$2.00. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


By Tuomas E, Watson 


Author of “The Story of 
France ’’ and “ Napoleon.” 
One vol., 8vo, illustrated 
with portraits and views, 
$2.50 net. (Ready in Octo- 
ber.) 


LUCRETIA BORGIA 


By FerpINAND GREGOROVIUS 


Translated by J. L. Garner. 
The first translation from 
the German of this impor- 
tant work. Illustrated. 8vo. 
( Ready in October.) 


ADMIRAL PORTER 


By James Russevt Sotey 


A new volume in the Great 
Commanders’ Series, edited 
by Gen. James Grant Wilson. 
Porirait. &2mo. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. 


ANTHONY WAYNE, 


Sometimes Called “Mad Anthony’ 
By Joun R, Spears 


A new volume in the His- 
toric Lives Series. Illus- 
trated, 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 
net, 


STEPS IN THE EXPANSION 
OF OUR TERRITORY 


By Oscar P., Austin, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, Washington 


A new volume in the Ex- 
pansion of the Republic 
Series. Numerous maps. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.25 met. 
( Ready in October.) 
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By Talcott Williams, LL.D. 


Prof. Macdonald, a Scotch Profes- 
sor in an American Theological Semi- 
nary at Hartford, Conn., 
has written the first import- 
ant original work yet pub- 
lished in this country on 
Moslem theology and_ institutions. 
Much has been written on Islam by 
Americans. Much is most useful. 
It is all colored by second-hand infor- 
mation. Prof. Macdonald with un- 
wearied patience, accuracy and re- 
search has grappled with original 
Arabic sources. He has, in his “De- 
velopment of Muslim Theology, Juris- 
prudence and Constitutional Theory,” 
outlined the basic ideas of Islam. 

The volume is not large. For many 
years to come every serious student 
of the nearer East will form in this 


Muslim 
Theology 


Duncan B. 
Macdonald 


compact expression of alien ideas his 
first concepts of the Moslem theory of 
faith, law and rule. The book calls 
for close reading. With great wisdom 
and a practice which must in the end 
win, the author has closely transliter- 
ated his Arabic names. He deserves 
for this, unsparing gratitude from 
scholars. But the debt of the general 
reader to him is for replacing the 
vague generalities usual in discussing 
Islam with a clear, coherent, accurate 
illuminating history of the course of 
Moslem thought for a thousand years. 

Prof. Macdonald traces it through 
all the thorny maze of tradition and 
treatise. He never permits the de- 
sire to be systematic in the Western 
sense to interfere with the Eastern 
view which is essentially one of im- 
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pressions, now of this truth and now 
of that. The work presupposes a gen- 
eral knowledge of Eastern history and 
a serious willingness to gain full first 
hand knowledge. The value of this 
study is greatly aided by the transla- 
tion of important and suggestive Ara- 
bic summaries and a bibliography. 


* uk * 


The @ementary school organized in 
the Uni¥ersity of Chicago under the 
industriesin inspiration and direction of 


Education” Professor John Dewey is 
Katharine the most original contribu- 
| oan tion recently made in child 
education. It is the one thing which 
may supplant the kindergarten. 


Miss Dopp has described its use of 
primitive industries, following the an- 
thropologic views of Professor W. I. 
Thomas. It is an attempt, with much 
intelligence, to apply the “recapitula- 
tion theory” to the development of 
child life by seeking to lead it through 
the phases of savage life. 


*x* * * 


Professor Cremer holds a chair of 
theology in extreme northern Prussia, 
Reply to at Griefswald, in Stralsund, 


Harnack on “ o OR 
the Essence of He is known for his diction- 


20 ers ary of Hellenistic Greek, in 
Hermene — which all the terms of the 


New ‘Testament are defined and 
studied from their theological side. He 
holds the orthodox evangelical literal 
position, one consistent, logical and 
convinced. He has met Harnack’s 
lecture on “What is Christianity” by 
reasserting the old doctrinal dogmatic 
view. “Christ,” he acutely says, “ap- 
pears in the New Testament not a 
subject but an object of religion.” 
Revelation offers, “not a Christianity 
of Christ but the Christhood of Christ.” 
It is not “a religion Jesus practised” 
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but a religion which “consists of a 
personal relation of the believer to 
Jesus” as God. A sense exists in which 
Harnack’s position can be reconciled to 
this view; but Dr. Cremer does not 
admit this possibility. He counts thetwo 
positions as mutually exclusive and 
insists on the accepted view as the only 
one which takes the New Testament 
as a simple record of fact and miracle. 
Yet he accepts Schleiermacher. A cen- 
tury hence, the Cremer of that day 
will accept Harnack just as the Cremer 
of 1799 attacked Schleiermacher. 
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Dr. Charles Biggs’s revised transla- 
tion has reached its third edition since 
Imitation of it appeared in 1898. Those 








Christ fortunate enough to know 
C.Biggs’s the versions, are aware that 
Translation 





none is more satisfactory 
than “The Following of Christ,” by 
Richard Whytford, 1556, the father 
confessor of Syon House in Isleworth, 
Middlesex, a foundation destroyed by 
Henry VIII, reprinted 1585 and 1872, 
an obscure edition. This is one of 
the sixteenth century editions begin- 
ning with that of Lady Margaret, 
mother of Henry VII, and William 
Atkynson, 1503, worked over by F. B. 
in 1613, and earlier by Father Whyt- 
ford. “F. B.” or “B. F.” was proba 
bly Anthony Hoskins, S$. J. Dr. Biggs 
has used his version, but it differs so 
little from Whytford’s that they are as 
one, having the same archaic flavor. 
In his preface, Dr. Biggs has brought 
together an abstract of Kettlewell’s 
Life, 1882, Wheatley’s “Story,” 1891, 
and Hirsche’s “Prolegomena,” 1894 
Of all versions to-day readily accessi- 
ble, Dr. Biggs is by far the best. In 
a decade it will supersede all others. 
It has as yet, unfortunately, found no 
American publisher. Early @ 
A’Kempis was, if one look for the 
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earliest suggestion of his precise frame 
of soul sub specie eternitatis, one must 
turn to the Jew, Bachya, four centuries 
earlier. “My soul look carefully back 
—on thy pilgrim’s track—all cometh 
from the dust—and thither return it 
must—Seek the Lord, thy light— 
with all thy might—walk in meekness 
—pursue the right; so that with his 
mercy screen, the Master—hide thee in 
the day of doom.” This from the 


“Guide to the Duties of the Heart,” 
1040, could never have been seen by 
the Little Brother of the common Life 
at Widersheim ; but it is in his spirit. 


Professor Brown has written a book 
which will have few readers but long 
pee Artsia_ use. Saxon architecture is 
B generally dismissed in a few 
Gerald brief lines as a sort of sub- 
felwin = basement to Norman or Ro- 
manesque. Little is left. The period 
is obscure. It is a blend of the re- 
mains of Roman and early Brito- 
Celtic culture, German influence and 
the wood-framing and building of 
Saxon and Scandinavian workmen, 
using axe and adze. The monuments 
are fragmentary, little known and 
without the material to decide dates. 
Mr. Brown carries his subject through 
two well-considered and informed vol- 
umes. He has caught the new method. 
He sees things in their relations, his- 
torical, racial and local. He begins 
with the basilica of the fourth century 
found at Silchester, which he rightly 
connects with a North African type. 
Ecciesiastical organization, as affecting 
building, from the fifth to the eleventh 
century fills the first volume, and an 
excellent summary it is from the ante- 
and anti-Roman viewpoint, as is in- 
deed natural and native to a Scotch 
Presbyterian Professor of Art. Saxon 
buildings are minutely followed in the 
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second volume, with illustrations, plans 
and details, the thorough work of a 
man versed in architecture, history 
and the territory. covered. The style 
there uncovered, closely related to 
early German Romanesque (ninth and 
tenth centuries) is most suggestive in 
its rude simplicity. No student of 
early English beginnings can neglect 
this volume. Over all its special field, 
it supplements Green. 


Xk XK * 


Professor Johnson, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, has written a running 
tee description of American 
[raneperte- railroads exactly such as 
i an instructor in a course 
Johnson (0M railroad transportation 
would like to put in the hands of a 
class. His book briefly summarizes 
the growth, the working and the regu- 
lation of railroads in this country, with 
chapters on foreign ~systems. No 
special illumination of new principles 
is presented and no decided theory 
as to the trend of railroad ownership 
and management is outlined. At some 
points, as taxation, regulation, passes, 
this is done. Professor Johnson has 
long taught a course on transporta- 
tion. He has written many papers, 
and he has served on the Interoceanic 
Canal Commission, He is a most 
faithful collator of recorded fact. The 
time is ripe for a philosophic develop- 
ment of new conditions and principles 
as in Mr. Hadley’s “Railroad Trans- 
portation.” 


ok sd * 


This brief account of restaurants 
and local dishes, described, noted and 
Gourmet's estimated, in every Euro- 
Europe pean city will fill with joy 
N. Newnham-and new digestive sensations 
Davis and A- those who visit other lands 
not to meet their compatriots and dine 


as at home but to travel. It is my rule 
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in a strange city to dine daily in a dif- 
ferent place and of a different price, 
but there is none in which I have not 
missed much this volume would have 
told me. Most admirably and con- 
scientiously done, it opens new worlds 
to the intrepid. 


*x* * * 


This is a school-book but one of the 
best order. Professor Wrong is Sir 
The British Daniel Wilson’s successor 
— in the University of Toronto. 


jar fal and he has a sound habit 
Wrong of condensation. He has 


written a continuous history of Eng- 
land from the beginning. Being a 
Canadian and expecting his book to 
sell in both countries, he is very re- 
served over the American Revolution, 
but elsewhere is direct in narrative 
and broad in view. He lacks style. 
He has accuracy. 


* * * 


Bee-keeping looks easy and is diffi- 
cult. One would expect it to be uni- 
The Book of versal, but the patient care 


Bee” ~— which it requires is willingly 
Ciinciss yielded only in the earlier 
Harrison 


stages of agriculture or later 
when specialization brings bee-farm- 
ing as a trade. The last issue of the 
“Handbook of Practical Gardening”’ 
has not much more in it than the useful 
little pamphlet by Mr. Frank Benton, 
which the United States Department 
of Agriculture issues ; but England has 
no such “farmers’ bulletins,” and Mr. 
Harrison is writing for England, and 
so narrowly for England that he omits 
the little known habit of Scotch bee- 
keepers who gain a second crop by 
moving their bees by water to the late 
heather. The only match are the 
American apiaries, which follow the 
spring up the Mississippi and keep the 
bees working with an American energy 
through half the year. The even Eng- 
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lish climate requires less attention to 
successive floral crops and Mr. Harri- 
son does not even give the period over 
which his honey-plants flower, a pre- 
caution needed here. He follows the 
usual English practice and looks to 
small apiaries. The California apiary 
of thousands of colonies is not in his 
horizon. The book is illustrated by 
photographs and urges the W. B. C. 
hive. It has as have all books on the 
bee, a touch of sentiment. For exact 
knowledge, Mr. T. W. Cowan’s 
“Honey Bee,” 1891, will remain the 
authority, but Mr. Harrison’s book is 
a most agreeable manual. Mr. Cowan 
collects the mass of material scattered 
through a legion of papers on the bee, 
the best studied of insects. 






















From the days of your Bible Dic- 
tionary, you have been familiar with 
the strange sculpture of 







Mysteries 2 - 
of Mithra §=Mithra plunging a sword 
Franz into the neck of a recum- 
Cumont 





bent bull. You have seen 
this figure in every large museum you 
ever visited. You have never seen it 
explained beyond the brief statement 
that it was a Persian faith and mys 
tery prevalent in the Roman Empire. 
Yet any history will tell you that from 
the Antonines to Diocletion it was one 
of the greater faiths of Rome, held 
by Emperors, accepted by the learned 
and vulgar, practiced in every legion, 
with its temples in every town from 
the Carpathians to the Atlas, from the 
wall of Hadrian in Britain to the 
monument of Antiochus Epiphanes in 
North Syria. If Pliny, Plutarch of 
any other keen observer had_ beet 
asked at the close of the first or second 
century which had the better prospect 
of becoming supreme in the Empire, 
Christianity or the Mithraic cult, he 
would have unhesitatingly said the lat 
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ter. There is an endless array of 
casual references to its monuments of 
which Pretter-Jordan gives a full bib- 
liography in Romische Mythologie, 
II : 413; but the subject is little under- 
stood and the most industrious arch- 
aeologists and cataloguers are at sea 
on the symbolography of the cult, as 
witness Helbig in “Antiquities in 
Rome.” 

M. Franz Cumont, professor in 
Ghent University, published in 1896, 
two folio volumes, “Textes et monu- 
ments figurés relat. aux mystéres de 
Mithra” and in 1899 brought the intro- 
duction of this work, together as a 
compend. It has been translated in a 
satisfactory version by Mr. Thomas 
J. McCormack, principal of the High 
School in La Salle and Peru, Ills., a 
good example to many high school 
principals seeking wider work. The 
book is gap-filling. Nowhere else is 
this great subject better summarized. 
Here is the historical growth and geo- 
graphical progress, which turned the 
local cult of the Persian Apollo in 
Commagene into a world-wide religion, 
plans of temples, some fifty lucid plates 
of monuments, a map, and such 
account of faith and mysteries as can 
be given. M. Cumont exaggerates the 
“duel” between Mithraism and Chris- 
tianity, but no rival faith had higher 
morals, a more captivating philosophy, 
more attractive mysteries or a more 
democratic organization, keeping 
throughout near primal Aryan lines. 
The book is short. Few better repay 
a serious curiosity over the early alter- 
natives of Christianity. 

* * * 


The test of a “History of American 
Literature” is whether its author 
American understands to how little in 

a the world current of letters 
this literature amounts, and 
Mr. Trent writes this test 


extremely well. While the other issues 


William 
Peterfield 
Trent 
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in the series of world literatures to 
which this book belongs magnifies its 
office, Mr. Trent minimizes his topic 
on almost every page. He sees, as all 
must know, that our letters weigh not 
for themselves but because the land 
that produces them does half the 
material work and product of modern 
civilization. This view does not make 
a very exhilarating book; but it pro- 
duces very accurate criticism. The 
evaluation of Whitman, after all, our 
most unique product, is the best critical 
analysis yet published. Emerson has 
his due, if not quite his desert. Mr. 
Trent has no enthusiasm. He balances 
his moderation on the bigger men by 
kindly words for the lesser. When he 
declares Cooper. ‘“‘obstreperously 
fatuous” and finds “mental and moral 
corpulency” in Webster, he is right. 
They were this. As detached criti- 
cism, it is all admirable. Few men 
have more completely eliminated the 
vice of patriotism from their estimate 
of their countrymen, But the one 
great lack in this very accurate record 
of what American authors are not, is 
that it wholly fails to give the integral 
and organic connection of American 
literature with American development. 
Lands have been made important by 
their literatures. Our literature is 
made important by its land. This was 
worth showing. 


* * * 


Miss MacLane’s first book was a 
human document. She wrote what 
My Friena She knew. She knew what 
AnnabelLee she wrote. Few do either. 
Mary | Generally, writers know 
Mactane what some one else has 
written and write that and add to the 
echoing echoes which fill all the weary 
halls of letters. This time Miss Mac- 
Lane is literary and littered. The 
scrap-bag of a girl’s reading is used 
to make a sort of crazy quilt essay- 
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“Everything escheats to the sea 
A sentence like that scores. 
It stands alone. “Annabel Lee” is 
Japanese porcelain. They, she and it, 
talk, Butte, Boston and all the rest. 
This has been done before. This is the 
best of reasons for doing it again and 
better. But here are only three finger 
exercises in various kinds of writing, 
much out of time, touch and rhythm. 
The simple fact is that the thing we 
know and know early exists for us; 
but that which we read and imitate is 
rubbish. 


book. 
at last.” 


A single volume in aid of the study 
of Dante was much needed. Mr. Dins- 
Aid tothe more has prefaced it by a 
0 synthetic collection of ex- 

“8 tracts which group Dean 
Dinsmore’ Church and Prof. C.. E. 
Norton on the time of the poet, the 
early lives, studies of the “Vita 
Nuova,’ “Commedia,” and _ lesser 
works and interpretations. It gives 
the student and reader an introductory 
working library in a volume. 


Two volumes like these give a vivid 
view of the broad gulf which still sep- 
arates English and American women 
The Woman's in the callings open to each. 
cient These pages are all colored 
Vols.tand il. by the preconception that 
Educationand : . 

ession af active or wage-earning 
life is a fate forced on a woman by 
stern necessity—never willingly 
sought. So with higher education 


most lucidly described, with yearly . 


costs, by Miss Janet E. Hogarth, it is 
treated a lucky privilege, not as a wise 
necessity. “Young single working 
women are practically excluded from 
society,” says Miss Beatrice Orange 


wider than here. 
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of the limitations of the teachers’ lot 
—a statément truer even here than 
most think—and her article teems 
with facts on salary and_ training 
Art education as sketched by Miss 
Louise Jopling is most “English,” with 
all the lacks of South Kensington. The 
society weekly practically absorbs 
“Women and Journalism” as Miss 
Mary Francis Billington finds both 
and the whole view is a mere fraction 
of the American woman workers 
share here. Mrs. Kendall sketches 
her own life on the stage and tells 
little else. When Dr. Lamport de 
scribes medical opportunities they are 
So are also fem- 
inine openings in the English Goy- 
ernment service in factory and sani- 
tary inspection. But what American 
writing a “Woman’s Library” of 
avocations would soberly describe em- 
broidery, dressmaking, millinery and 
crochet? ‘These are for us but crafts 
and trades. They are in England held 
feminine pursuits and are discussed 
from a caste position, fully, accurately 
and technically. 


Maori magic is 
The suggestion of the limitless 
time of the Southern sub 


It is a capital idea. 
new. 
A Daughter 
ee merged continent, “Le 
Reginald muria,” gives a new per 

der spective. There are all the 
usual properties—the savage, mamny- 
ancestored chief, the beautiful woman 
under a spell, the mysterious beings of 
that nether-timed ancient world and 
Néw Zealand trees and sea and mou 
tain. But there are nothing but 
anthopological ana, unless the story 
itself tells, lives, moves and has being. 
This lumbers. So do the pictures of 
Harold Piffer—one with a man having 
his head cut off, plainly drawn in2 
land where men are not decapitated. 
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The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come—The Career 
Triumphant—An April Princess—The Wings of the 
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The Golden Dwarf—The [lerivale Banks 


This is a book which we read once 
—then read again—then hold fast to 
as avolume to be cherished. 


Were we asked what is the« 


quality which makes it 

enduring, we should answer 
—life-likeness and reality; were we 
asked what is the quality that makes 
it appealing—we should reply—sim- 
plicity. 

The tragedy of a boy’s life—and yet 
what a beautiful, what a satisfying, 
what a defeated tragedy it is. Chad 
starts out without people and without 
name. Inherently he is noble, proud, 
unconsciously the gentleman, quick to 
perceive and quicker still to profit, 
determined in the right and a fighter 
for the just, born. To escape the 
humility of being bound out, Chad 
Tuns away with his dog and an old 
flint-lock. Up on the mountain, among 
the logs and the dead leaves, he 
kneels. 


“God!” he says simply, “I haint nothin’ 
but a boy, but I got to ack like a man now. 
I’m a-goin’ now. I don’t believe you keer 
much and seems like I bring ever’body bad 
luck: an’ I’m goin’ to live up hyeh on the 
mountain jus’-as long as I can. - I don’t 
want you to think I’m a-complainin’—fer I 
ain’t. Only hit does seem sort o’ curious 
that you’d let me be down hyeh—with me 
a-keerin’ fer nobody now, and nobody a- 
keering fer me. But thy ways is inscrutable 
—leastwise, that’s whut the circuit-rider says 
—an’ [ ain’t got a word more to say— 
amen.” 


What a mixture of the pathetic with 
the ludicrous! And yet such is the 
deepest, the most appealing, the most 
tear-compelling pathos. Chad took up 
his gun and presently instead of stay- 
ing in the mountains he trudged down 
with sturdy spirit and resolute step 
and walked—a queer little figure—into 
Kingdom Come. And there he had 
his inevitable battle with the same inev- 
itable victory, and the same inevitable 
stepping right into people’s hearts. 





«The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” By John Fox, Jr. 
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For that is Chad—with the hard- 
fought battle, the persistence, the scorn 
of defeat and the harvest of admiration 
and hearts. Men of Chad’s temper 


suffer but are victorious—they are 


characters, and what characters they 
are and how they win us straight can 
only be attested to by the wide readi 

which “The Little Shepherd’s” story 
will undoubtedly have. For the novel- 


“‘] HAIN'T NOTHIN’ BUT A BOY, BUT I GOT TO ACK LIKE A MAN NOW” 


often lonely—but they win friends, 


wonderful, steadfast friends. 


Mr. Fox has surely shown a new 
Kentucky, he has surely made new 


From “The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come” 


istic furbelows have been omitted 
Simplicity has been made the keynote 
—quiet but all pervading sadness with 
the golden gleams of joy makes tht 
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The Career Triumphant 


book. We do not tire of such a life- 
picture, for it is life, and the spirit is 
indomitably upwards, the motto is 
“Finis Coronat Opus.” The scenes of 
the Civil War so well introduced and 
incorporated are glorious incidents in 
this book, not tiresome repetitions, as 
we have found in so many recent tales, 
while the significance of the whole 
story is the nobility of character and 
the power, the satisfying outcome of 
resoluteness mingled with a full lack 
of hesitancy and a sure march onward 
to the highest development of man’s 
nature. 

W:: cannot dwell upon Mr. Fox’s 
literary attributes. In such a story 
one does not stop to analyze style, one 
only gets the impression of smooth- 
ness and exquisite harmony, the_last 
stirring and thrilling and- pulsating 
with poetic charm, rhythmic ease and 
naturalness, the whole presenting eye- 


attracting color and-_¢ar-attracting 
sound. 
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So many women set their hearts.on 
a career that a book called ““The€areer 


Triumphant” is sure to-find= 


The Career readers in an age affected 
Triumphant* with that disease with a high 

sounding name called “pres- 
byopia.” They have no eyes for things 
near at hand—always longing for the 
faraway—the home love and the horne 
duties are momentary and go out into 
the darkness. 

This is a story of a tumble down 
Southern home with an impossible Vir- 
ginia and impossible daughters. 

The hero of the improbable story 
marries in the dark a girl he has never 
seen to please an uncle he scarcely 
knows. .The girl is furnished money 
by the uncle, and leaves at once to pur- 
sue her career on the stage. The hero 
for six years, with affected contempt 
for economy and easy going cheerful- 
ness, leads an uneventful life, when he 
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meets his wife, falls in love with her 
and does not know she is his wife. 
When he finds it out he follows her— 
finds her ill, saves her life to have her 
turn her back on him and return to the 
stage. At the end of ten years she 
has not won success, and having her 
choice again, takes her husband’s love, 
his beautiful home, becomes the mother 
of his children with a heart still hun- 
gering for the stage. And then this 
grown-up child of a husband blesses 
her career, “convinced,” as he tells her 
that she has “a mission in lifting up 
people out of their colorless lives.” 

Women with a career, have perhaps, 
as Carlyle puts it, the minnows’ right 
to lay what they find in their little 
creek, but they have no right to bound 
the world for others who find that 
Love in the home is to fulfill—‘‘to fill 
full God’s law” and men as a rule meet 
this question frankly, bravely, and do 
not lay themselves meekly down on the 
ragged rock of woman’s career more 
than once. 


Kate Blackiston Stillé. 
. 


The idea of this story is full of pos- 
sibilities, but the writer who conceived 
the idea seems not to have 
possessed the equipments 
for carrying it out either 
satisfactorily or adequately. 

The book has, in parts, an undenia- 
ble charm and an enjoyable uniqueness, 
but that which at first appears sponta- 
neous soon becomes convincingly af- 
fected, and the monotony which ensues 
spoils everything. The Princess might 
have been a clever, ever variable, en- 
tirely refreshing personage, but as a 
matter of fact she is full of sameness. 
She starts out to be original, uncon- 
ventional, and naively delightful; she 
ends by becoming principally a bore. 
The most agreeable way of reading the 
book would perhaps be to read the first 
two or three chapters and the last. 


An April 
Princesst 





*“The Career Triumphant.” By Henry Burnham Boone: - 


+“Am April Princess.” By Constance Smedley. 
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Then we should not experience the 
weariness entailed in wading through 
the whole. 

Mrs. Reynolds’s “The Man With 
the Wooden Face” was written upon 
somewhat the same plans as “An April 
Princess,” but Mrs. Reynolds made 
more of a success of it than has Miss 
Smedley. Her people were at least 
real, and there was a subtle pathos and 
a delicate sympathy to her work which 
Miss Smedley has undoubtedly aimed 
at, but has not accomplished. In con- 
sequence, the kingdom that might have 
been so beautifully fairy-like, turns out 
to be but a meager picture of the world 
with a few dashes of enheightening 
color and a few stray figures that are 
mostly caricatures. 


+ 


Modeled remotely after the fashion 
of “Robinson Crusoe” and “Swiss 
Family Robinson,” and 
directly after Charles 
Reade’s “Hard “Cash,” 
“The Wings of the Morn- 
ing’ has yet sufficient freshness of 
interest and originality of treatment to 
insure it a wide popularity among 
younger readers, if not a permanent 
position among enduring fiction. 

The book is one of adventure 
primarily, a picture of life under 
peculiar and perilous conditions. The 
characters are the puppets of circum- 
stance, not the rulers of their own 
unique destinies. The episodes 
recounted have been recounted again 
and again, the devices for sustaining 
life upon an isolated island show little 
in point of absolute newness; they are 
rather an amalgamation of the old 
variety, while the inevitable romance is 
about as similar as it could be to 
“Hard Cash,” at least in its essential 
facts, though there are many less com- 
plications. And in this last fact and 
in the general condensation, and 
absence of intricacy, the newer book is 


The Wings 
of the 
Morning* 


*«The Wings of the Morning.” By Louis Tracy. 
t* Place and Power.” By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
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something of an improvement upon 
the old. The adventures with the say- 
ages also form a desirable diversion to 
the intercourse of the lovers, in that 
they lend an excitement where other- 
wise there would be tameness and a 
certain monotony. At the same time 
Mr. Louis Tracy, whoever that may 
be, is not a brilliant writer. Some of 
his pictures are graphic, but the gen- 
eral tone of the work proclaims not the 
amateur, precisely, but the inexper- 
ienced. The sureness of touch is miss- 
ing, the simplicity is there, but it is the 
simplicity of youth, not of artistic com- 
prehension. The consequence is, that 
while a truly commendable story, the 
book is yet not a novel in the full sense 
of the word. Like its earlier ancestors, 
it will probably find its most avidious 
readers among the ycunger genera- 
tions. A Robinson Crusoe and Mrs. 
Crusoe will be something of a change, 
at least. And, after all, it takes a 
great heart and a wide sympathy to 
write for the young. It is a ques- 
tion whether there is not a greater 
honor in being able to pen a good, 
wholesome juvenile upholding the bet- 
ter in life without falling into the 
“goody-goody” than to make tomes of 
philosophy and intricate depictments 
of the tragedies of the world. 


¥ 


“What shall it profit a man though 
he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul? 

Conrad Clayton, later Sir 
Conrad, could not foresee 
the events of the after years 
when he harshly condemned the gipsy 
boy to imprisonment for a small theft 
and in the presence of Philemon 
Gleave denied the existence of a God. 

It is a wonderful life lesson that 
Mrs. Felkin, better known as Ellen 
Thornycroft Fowler, has given us im 
her novel “Place and Power.” The 
gtim old Calvinist with his harshness 


Place and 
Power t 








Place and Power 


and Heli; the gentle, God-fearing, God- 
loving religionist ; and the denunciator 
of the Supreme Being, the all-sufficient 
and narrow human are placed side by 
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Conrad Clayton lived his life in hourly 
terror of a fate for his first-born that 
was the direct result of his blasphemy 
—only Mark Stillingfleet and Eileen 


P 


ER oars a ee 
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“FORBES HAS TOLD ME THE STORY OF THE LITTLE SCAR” 


side; Josiah Gaukrodgers died of a 
broken heart because his misplaced 
faith did not permit leniency or the ex- 
ercise of the natural parental emotions. 


From ‘‘ Place and Power'' 


and Lois, the supposed mother, found 
the real treasures of the years and 
knew the real hope of an after-exist- 
ence. 
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The book is written in a decidedly re- 
ligious strain. In many ways it reminds 
us of Mrs. Barr’s stories, and it pre- 
sents an emotion pure, an appeal force- 
ful and an art mature. Mrs. Felkin 
writes in a leisurely, winning manner. 
She does rot excite unduly, her events 
do not move rapidly, she pauses fre- 
quently to reflect and the reflections are 
always worth while. She deals with 
characters, characters that are real and 
vivid in their contrasts, characters that 
stand forth and those that serve admir- 
ably for a Background. We cannot be 
bored when an Eileen, a Mark, a 
Sophia and a Gregory Bamfield sit at 
breakfast together. The dialogue is 
too human, too life-like to pall upon 
us, with its banter, its growls, its sooth- 
ings and its dyspepsia! Mrs. Felkin 
will not create a stir in literary circles, 
but her book will go on the library 
shelf to be read at leisure—and to be 


read again and yet again by those that 
come after in years hence. 


> 


Much interest has been aroused in 

the publishing of the above named vol- 

ume because of the mystery 

The MS. ina Surrounding the authorship 

Red Box* § of the work. The manu- 

script was sent in a red box 

to the publisher, without any accom- 

panying letter or name to indicate from 
whom it had come. 

On reading the tale the publishers 
decided at once to publish it, first, how- 
ever, advertising for the author. 

Receiving no clue to his or her 
identity, they decided to publish it 
under the title of “The MS. in a Red 
Box,” a title suggested by Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford and recommended by Mr. 
Harland. 

A reading of the book fully 
justifies the opinion of the publishers 
in regard to its merits. The author has 
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chosen a subject that has never been 
touched on by any other writer, to the 
best of our knowledge. It deals with the 
project for the draining of the marsh 
lands of the Isle of Axholme by the 
Dutch and the opposition offered by 
the inhabitants. This furnishes the 
author with a splendid field for 
romance and heroic deeds, which he 
utilizes to the utmost. It is an inter- 
esting tale from the first to the last, 
the action being so rapid that the 
reader eagerly scans each page, every 
one of which sparkles with excitement 
and romance, until the finish. 


(Note.)—Since the writing of the 
above the secret of the authorship is 
supposed to have been discovered. 

It appears that the “dark” author as 
the writer of the “MS. in a Red Box” 
has been designated, has revealed him- 
self in the person of the Rev. J. A 
Hamilton, Congregationalist minister 
at Penzance, Cornwall, England. It 
would seem that the original anonym- 
ity of the novel arose from a discus- 
sion between the author and the pub 
lisher sometime last winter, during a 
visit which Mr. John Lane is said to 
have paid Mr. Hamilton in Cornwall. 
The publisher asserted that an un- 
known author stood just as much 
chance of obtaining a hearing with the 
public as a well-known one, and that, 
if published, his book stood as good a 
chance of success. This Mr. Hamilton 
doubted and then and there covertly 
decided to put the matter to a test, 
which he did sometime later by send- 
ing in to the Bodley Head, London, 
the mysterious “MS in a Red Box.” 
It would appear that subsequent events 
prove the author to have been in error 
in his contention—at least so far as his 
own novel and its particular publisher 
are concerned. 


—— 








*¢* The MS. in a Red Box.” By the “ Dark Author.” 





The Yellow Crayon 


Just as “The Traitors” merited the 
popularity it enjoyed, so will “The 
Yellow Crayon” deserve the 
triumph that it will un- 
doubtedly have among lov- 
ers of exciting, rapidly- 
moving tales. 


The Yellow 
Crayon* 


‘17 


and unexpected climaxes enough. Be- 
sides this, the picture of English society 
life, particularly that of a group com- 
posed of a collection of exiled princes 
and dukes, etc., from the various con- 
tinental capitals, is well drawn. Mr. 
Sabin is a character with a uniqueness 


“THE MEMORY OF ONE KISS GROWS COLD” 


Mr. Oppenheim’s new book takes 
up a novel theme. Its events hinge 
upon the workings of a famous secret 
society, and there are dramatic events 


From ‘“‘ The Yellow Crayon”’ 


such as this author usually gives to his 
principal personage and quite rivals, in 
fact, “The Prince of Sinners,” Mr. 
Oppenheim’s last hero. The novel 





*“The Yellow Crayon.’’ By E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
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“The Yellow Crayon” is all movement. 
F:om the moment of its opening it 
goes forward, straight, unhesitatingly 
to the end. In between these is a won- 
derful collection of odd episodes, dra- 
matic situations and dilemmas. The 
calmness and sureness of Mr. Sabin 
in confronting and overcoming every 
obstacle justifies Lvwucille’s closing 
words, “You wonderful man!” It is 
indeed a story throughout, to read and 
to enjoy. 


> 


Those who have been following up 
these interesting narratives in the 
Strand magazine, will, no 
pid 2 tea doubt, have decided by this 
time that Sir Conan Doyle 
is versatile as well as clever 
—very versatile. Those who have 
thought Sherlock Holmes the single 
creation of which Sir Conan was ca- 
pable, will find how mistaken they 
were when they meet Gerard. And 
Gerard is worth meeting. As some- 
one suggests, he is very like, in his 
quick-wittedness and daring spirit, to 
D’Artagnan of Dumas fame. Gerard 
is a brigadier in Napoleon’s army. 
According to his own narrative, he 
is about next in importance to Napo- 
leon himself. For Gerard is an ego- 
tist, though his egotism only renders 
his tales more humorous and himself 
more appreciably human. He is a 
quixotic fellow, a man of many loves 
and gallantries, but most of all a man 
with a passion for perilous episodes 
and opportunities for unique risks. 
Gerard tells his own story, tells it 
with all a soldier’s straightforwardness 
and blunt impressiveness. And yet 
there is an inspiring enthusiasm in it 
all, and a marvellous wit. And how 


he enjoys it when he holds his audi- 
ence enthralled as he oftentimes does! 
How it flatters his vanity; for Gerard 
is vain even as he is courageous, and 
he loves to see eyes bulge with aston- 
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ishment and jaws drop with horror 
and nostrils dilate with excitement, 
He can keep one eager, and uncon- 
scious of all save him and his story; 
he can make one forget that, after all, 


he is only a fiction. That is the prin- 
cipal test of Sir Conan’s power; that 
he can create a personality so vivid in 
reality that one becomes subdued to 
the magnetic force that emanates from 
it. When one becomes absorbed in the 
fortunes of a fictitious character and 
follows them with concentrated mind 
and interest and sympathies, then, 
surely, must that character be real and 
genuinely life-like. 


* 


Mr. McCutcheon’s latest novel is a 

most decided disappointment. The sit- 

uation of the tale is improb- 

The ble, the coritemplation of 

Sherrodst its possibilities is not to be 
desired. 

Dudley Sherrod, called Jud, marries 
Justine Van. They are mere boy and 
girl, and his love for her is the beauti- 
ful chivalrous devotion of a youth for 
his first love. By degrees it grows 
into something deeper, something for 
which adoration is the only name. But 
Jud has artistic talent, and one day a 
wonderful girl dressed all in gray 
comes into the country and finds the 
young man sketching. So impressed 
is she by his remarkable gift that she 
buys the picture and with that pur- 
chase all Jud’s ambitions are aroused. 
Finally he goes to Chicago, leaving 
Justine behind. He gets’ a position 
and makes many friends, but he tells 
no one that he is married. At first the 
deception is unintentional, but at length 
it becomes necessary, for in the mean- 
time he has met the girl in gray again, 
and her heart is his. Then suddenly 
he realizes that he loves, worships in 
fact, two women equally and at the 
same time, and he marries Celeste, 





*‘¢The Adventures of Gerard.” By A. Conan Doyle. 
+“ The Sherrods.”” By George Barr McCutcheon. 
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The Sherrods 


marries her and goes abroad, while 
Justine at home toils and suffers in the 
hope of aiding his career. But the 


duplicity cannot be prolonged forever, 
After one of his visits to Justine, just 
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ment and the truth is known, both 
women faint and the guilty man, find- 
ing them, repairs to his studio, where 
he takes his own life. A _ perfidious 
wretch and two _ broken-hearted 


“HIS EYES TOOK IN THE PICTURE ' 


after their baby has been born, the 
young wife one day finds occasion to 
§0 tothe city. Jud has told her of the 
good friend Celeste, so it is she whom 
Justine first seeks. They meet, a mo- 


From ‘‘ The Sherrods”’ 


women, but the world must never know 
the truth. There is a funeral in 
Chicago and Celeste is the mourning 
widow; there is another in Glenville 
and Justine is the mourner in chief. 
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And two services are conducted over 
the body of the “good” and “honor- 
able” Dudley Sherrod. Then the two 
with the common love find their afflic- 
tion transformed into a mutual attach- 
ment and they arrange for a life-long 
companionship. 

The tale is one long woe with the 
tragedy looming up inevitably. It is 
hardly sensational, and yet is it not 
simply pathetic. Were it the first we 
could condemn it as such, were it the 
second we could feel more touched by 
it and more in sympathy with it. As it 
is we feel depressed and find ourselves 
wondering what the object of the 
author could have been in writing it. 
He probably wanted a new theme, but 
he went far out of his road to get one. 
And the result is not felicitous. 


¥ 


As the books of the day run, Miss 
Sholl’s “Law of Life” is really quite 
good. We have ceased to 
The Law of Jemand or expect a Thack- 
Life* eray, a Scott, or an Eliot, 
among our authors, and are 
content to hurry through any book 
that happens to attract the reading 
world for the passing moment. Style 
means nothing to us; psychological 
insight and true portrayal of character 
possess no especial attraction ; we have 
no time to read a deep book, nor one 
of any length; we want the book that 
excites, the book that can be skimmed 
through, the new book, that everybody 
is reading. 

The “Law of Life,” we say, is bet- 
ter than many of these new books. To 
begin with, it is different, if that is 
really a merit; almost every book is 
different; almost every book “deals 
with an entirely new and a very en- 
tertaining feature” of some sort of life 
or development. This story, however, 
is really well told; there are no breaks, 
and the sequence is carefully pre- 





**The Law of Life.” By Anna McClure Sholl. 


served; the style is easy and clear, 
The tale certainly has the desirable 
quality of fascination; the interest is 
sustained throughout. 

The subject itself is a pleasing one, 
that of a University, teeming with 
young, young lives, whose manifold 
hopes and fears, yearnings, aspirations, 
and loves, lend themselves easily to 
story weaving. Not only the student’s 
part is depicted, but that of the faculty 
as well. 

Into this little world of eager youth 
and earnest age comes Barbara Dale, 
a ward of one of the professors, Dr. 
Penfold. She is a simple country girl, 
whose quiet life and gentle manners 
contrast strangely with the giddy 
round of gayety so necessary to the 
other girls of Hallworth. Her very 
reticence wins her friends, and among 
them is Waring, an ambitious young 
man, who, at the opening of the story, 
is studying for his doctorate as Dr, 
Penfold’s Fellow. While the friend- 
ship of these two is ripening, Bar- 
bara’s guardian, the eccentric, absent- 
minded professor, whose soul hereto- 
fore has gone forth only to mathe- 
matics, suddenly discovers that he 
cares more for Barbara than for any 
other human being. He asks her to 
become his wife, and, to brighten his 
lonely life, the girl consents, not real- 
izing her mistake until too late. Then 
comes all the sorrow and wretched- 
ness, due to the breaking of the Law 
of Life. The friendship of Waring 
and Barbara, unconsciously to either, 
deepens into love. By the desire of 
the unsuspecting professor, they are 
thrown constantly together, and both 
suffer intensely. Waring pleads elo- 
quently with Barbara to secure a di- 
vorce, but the noble girl remains true 
to her husband. The story therefore 
necessarily ends sadly, with Waring’s 
exile from his beloved Hallworth. The 
sadness of farewell perhaps adds to the 
artistic value of the book, although it 
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The Vagabond 


almost makes us so far forget our- 

selves as to desire a sequel, telling that 

Dr. Penfold has gone to consult Archi- 

medes, with regard to a mathematical 

problem, in the Land of the Shades. 
I. S. E. 


» 


This might be called a Civil War 
tale, nevertheless we prefer not to so 
designate it inasmuch as we 
find the characterization 
and the romance of far 
more importance than the 
events of the war which may better be 
considered incidents rather than essen- 
tials. 

Mr. Palmer has a story to tell, the 
story of a boy, of a mountain, of gold, 
and a girl. Billy reminds us of Mr. 
Fox’s Chad in “The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come” save that Billy 
starts out with a name which he can 
call his own. But Billy runs away 
and from all sayings and developments 
we judge Mr. Palmer thinks “run- 
ning away” a very proper course for 
small boys. Some boys may be pro- 
hibited from reading this story for fear 
of the decided running away fever, 
but we think the prohibition a quite 
unnecessary one, for Mr. Palmer tells 
so many good and great things that 
a boy can aspire to and do that the run- 
ning away is but a minor consideration 
after all. 

Billy set out to accomplish and ac- 
complish he did. How? By simply 
holding his head up high and whistling 
to keep back the tears whenever disap- 
pointments came. And Billy had a 
great many disappointments and he 
found many obstacles in his way, but 
his philosophy covered the whole 
range, and he waited patiently, know- 
ing that in the end all would be well. 
And the mountain and the gold and 
the girl were all as he had determined 


The 
Vagabond* 
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they should be, and “The Vagabond” 
became a vagabond no more. 

The book stands among the best of 
this month’s stories; it stands with 
“The Little Shepherd,” though it lacks 
much of the latter’s beautiful coloring 
and some of the rare, touching simplic- 
ity, but it, too, is life-like and vivid 
and real, appealing and Harmonious, 
a banner for the victory of the best and 
the defeat of the lowest. And the 
love story is very sweet and very 
human. Little Miss General is a true- 
born Southern girl, one of Mr. George 
Cary Eggleston’s veritable heroines 
while the Judge and Miss Melissa and 
the old General are typical of the time 
and clime and location. Southbridge 
is unique, the diversion without the 
incongruity. 


’ 


Mr. Charles Ross Jackson writes a 
clever detective story. The personality 
of Quintus Oakes is as fas- 
cinating in its way as is that 
of Sherlock Holmes or of 
Mr. Morrison’s Martin 
Hewitt. The general construction of 
the tale lacks much in strength and 
artistic quality, in ,fact, the earlier 
chapters are comparatively weak in 
many portions, but the later pages 
move with unswerving and sure rapid- 
ity and end with true dramatic climax. 

The story is of a wonderful poison 
and of how its use involved a hand- 


The Third 
Degree t 


‘some man and a beautiful girl in the 


meshes of suspicions. The romance is 
closely connected with the narrative of 
the crime that caused the trouble, but 
even the horrible surroundings and 
developments cannot detract from the 
pure beauty of the love-story. “The 
Northern Nightingale,” otherwise 
Jane Malley, is a rare woman charac- 
ter, whose fortunes we follow with 
interest and sympathy as well. 





*“The Vagabond.” By Frederick Palmer. 


t“The Third Degree.” By Charles Ross Jackson. 
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As for Quintus Oakes, he is the 
detective, the instrument of the law, 
keen and inexorable, almost uncanny in 
his power of divination, but a man also 
of tender, deep feeling, a man of 
womanly gentleness and one who 
experiences a rare sorrow and pity for 
his victim, even when so great a tri- 
umph is his own. 


vivify the various attributes and pecu- 
liarities of those characters, which, if 
drawn fact for fact, would so far go 
to form text-books as to scare general 
readers away. For, sad as it may be to 
contemplate, one must yet admit that 
most things nowadays, whether scien- 
tific, historic or even political, have to 
be presented in all the dazzling 


ERNEST THOMPSON SETON’S SKETCH OF ‘*MONARCH” 


Mr. Kelly writes from his wide stock 
of experiences. Of course, he uses the 
writer’s privileges and does 

pee t See not put lock and key upon 
Others * his imagination ere begin- 
ning. What kind of a bear 

story could it be to which was given 
no colorful, appropriate setting, no 
slight touch of the unreal, no vague 
sense of the wonderful? These out- 
ward adornments only serve to enhance 
the interest of the many interesting 
truths while the bright fictions that 
weave themselves about animal char- 
acters only serve to intensify and 


accoutrements of fiction if they are 
ever to reach the popular eye and ear. 

So, from his various adventures, 
which must have been also many, dut- 
ing the past twenty-five years, Mr. 
Kelly has selected some that promised 
material for exciting stories and has 
put them in story form. They make 
interesting reading, they make instruc 
tive reading and they make inspiring 
reading. We do not always appreciate 
the characters in the nature life around 
us, the beast of the woods is too often 
a stranger in its ways to us. We 
entertain for it an unnecessary, ui 


** Bears I Have Met—and Others.” By Allen Kelly. 
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wholesome fear, we underestimate its 
better traits and invest it with many 
qualities that in reality are foreign to 
it As Mr. Kelly tells us, it often 
proves shamefully a fact that in a 
forest the only being with harmful 
intentions is the man with a gun. 
Greater even than in the wild beast is 
the instinct to kill oftentimes in man. 

We know bears better after reading 
Mr. Kelly’s stories and besides we 
have derived rare entertainment from 
this following of his huntsman’s career 
in some of its most striking episodes. 
The pictures, too, are a delight, made 
by an artist such as Mr. Ernest 
~ ale Seton and others like Mr. 
Charles Nelan, McDougall and some 
by Mr. Kelly himself. 


* 


This volume is a collection of short 
stories by the late Frank Norris, who, 
everyone will doubtless re- 
member, died within’ the last 
year just as he had achieved 
fame in the literary world 
by the production of his “Epic of the 
Wheat” in three volumes, entitled “The 
Octopus,” “The Pit,” and “The 
Wolf ;” the last of which has not yet 
been published. 

Mr. Norris was a man who did not 
believe in writing on a subject until he 
had made himself familiar with every 
detail, and it was while he was making 
a study of the Chicago wheat pit that 
he gathered the data for the story 
which furnishes the title to the present 
collection. 

The remainder of the tales in the 
book are miscellaneous in subject, some 
being romantic, such as only the author 
could pen, and others being various 
Pictures of life in its many different 
Phases drawn with the virility, the 
command of language and the wide 
knowledge of human nature and con- 


A Deal in 
Wheat* 


—___ 


*“A Deal in Wheat.” By Frank Norris. 
+* The Senator's Sweetheart.” 
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ditions, the manifestations of which 
only make the premature death of the 
a: 


author more lamentable. 


¥ 


Sweetheart” has 
one controlling oddity. This is the 

fact of its two heroirg:s. To 
The Senator's ONe not understanding the 
Sweetheartt history of the book’s pro- 

duction, these two heroines 
with their stories so different and 
bound, as it were, but by a single 
thread, may seem an unusual weak- 
ness. In many respects they do give 
the book a sense of confusion to which 
one has to adjust oneself. 

But to explain; Mrs. Willard the 
author of the book, started out to write 
the story of a wage-earning woman. 
Mrs. Willard herself had no advan- 
tage of education as a child and what 
she has accomplished has been through 
her own efforts solely. Her hardships, 
her obstacles which are likewise the 
hardships and obstacles of so many 
other women impelled her to write 
what was in many particulars her own 
story put into the form of fiction. But 
upon asking the advice of people whom 
she felt were competent to judge, she 
found her tale impracticable as a book 
projection, so she laid it aside until, 
after various experience in many parts 
of the world, she conceived the idea 
of another story to be used as a foil 
to her original work. Thus she came 
to write a novel of Washington and 
the life there socially, into which life 
she introduced her first heroine, thus 
bringing together for the sake of con- 
trast the two types, the woman who 
makes her own way, and the woman 
who has her way made for her. 

The pictures of life in the capital, 
with the touch of politics and the 
atmosphere of smart society are well 
drawn, the characterizations are done 


“The Senator’s 


By Rosseter Willard. 
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with the sure stroke of one who is 
familiar with the material in hand, the 
story of Norma incorporated within 
all this, is told with the feeling of one 
who has known bitter experience, but 
who has not been crushed by it. That 
the two coalesce would be too broad a 
statement to make, their qualities of 
foreignness, one to another, being not 
so much the trouble as the manner and 
method of their connection. A little 
more distribution, a little further inter- 
mingling of chapters, would take away 
the sharp line that seems to surround 
each and separate it from the other. 
Were the connection made stronger 
the contrasts would be rendered less 
distinct and a better whole would be 
presented. As it stands now it is inter- 
esting and attractive, but the possibili- 
ties for a larger interesting power and 
a greater strength are too obvious to 
be overlooked. 
» 

This is a strange and wonderful tale 

of the Maoris, the primeval inhabit- 

ants of New Zealand, and 
A Daughter of their peculiar and con- 
of the Dawn* cealed religious beliefs and 

rites. Mr. Hodder intro- 
duces his subject with originality and 
ends it to correspond. The narra- 
tive between is a vivid and often 
terrible picture of the adventures en- 
countered by one Wanaki, an’ Eng- 
lishman by name of Dick Warnock, 
sent out to search for a woman, Miriam 
Grey, who having disappeared myste- 
riously, was supposed to have been 
taken captive by the Maoris. 

The tale reminds one in some ways 
of “Thyra” or “The Polar Pit,” so 
weird is its atmosphere and so notable 
its grotesque savagery. The remarka- 
ble occurrences, the story of Hinauri, 
the Daughter of the Dawn, and the 
beautiful love story interwoven, form 
a novel of the advanced fairy-tale 
type. 





**A Daughter of the Dawn.” By R. Hodder. 
+**The Millionaire's Son.” By Auna Robeson Brown. 
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“The Millionaire’s Son” is the story 
of a man who feels his family tugging 

at the reins, with little or 
ee ~ power of resistance, 
Sont re is no plot, no setting, 

no atmosphereand no style, 
in fact none of the things that one 
counts on in a well-written novel. This 
is a pity, because the story has ideas 
and some thoughts worth remember- 
ing, which should keep it from sagging 
below the key in which it is pitched. 
It is an ill-assorted family made rich 
through the hard work and question. 
able methods of the father. The 
father is cold, bold, unscrupulous. The 
mother timid, after the good old-fash- 
ioned ideal of motherhood furnished 
by the amoebae and other lower organ- 
isms; which is shown by the way she 
divides herself among her children 
and through her self-effacement. The 
writer tells us that the son is “not nota- 
bly inconsistent rather should be said 
of him that he was anxious to test his 
life’s experiences.” 

The dominant note in his life is 
money until he meets a beautiful dec- 
orator—who inspires him to write for 
a prize which he wins. 

The creed of this inspiration is that 
life “was doing and thinking rather 
than having.” Such a son naturally 
jars and is jarred by the father of a 
family, which is represented as one 
of the “modern histories of acquired 
wealth and growing power.” Though 
Paul breaks with the father and mar- 
ries his inspiration, he longs for his 
accustomed wealth. 

In spite of unequal diction and lack 
of proportion, there is the unfailing 
endeavor to persuade us that the ban- 
ner to follow is the one on which is 


inscribed— 


“I have lived with you after appearances, 
hitherto 
Henceforward I am Truths.” 
Kate Blackiston Stille. 
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According to the Pattern 


This is an interesting novel of 
society, in which a man, weakly suc- 
cumbing to the machina- 

According to tions of a heartless woman, 
the Pattern* comes nigh to seeing his 
home wrecked, his wife 

taken from him and himself dishon- 


4 
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intermediate pathos is heart-rending. 
But it all came from not starting out 
right. “According to the pattern,” 
the Christ ideal is the pattern meant 
and once Miriam Winthrop and her 
husband found, and resolved to follow 
it, they knew that all would be well. 


“SUDDENLY ON THE STILLNESS OF THE ROOM THERE CAME A SOUND ” 
From ‘‘According to the Pattern ’” 


ored. How often do these small flirt- 
ations lead to a veritable hell. It is a 
noble struggle which the young wife 
makes to regain the old love, her vic- 
tory is glorious to see, although the 


* According to the Pattern.” 


It is a-book with much of sorrow and 
much of joy, it has characters in life- 
likeness and variety, it has the exam- 
ple of possible mistakes to be avoided 
and the means and ways of avoiding them. 





By Grace Livingston Hill, 
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This new novel by Eugene Thwing 
has for its scene a lumbering town in 
Michigan. It tells of big 

The Red- men and strong, who, while 
Keggers* they are sometimes rough, 
have hearts of gold. The 

book for its description of the logging 


in winter is worth reading, aside from 
an interesting account of a sawing con- 
test, and a love story of an Irish 
couple. An exciting event is the run- 
ning of an illicit distillery, which is 
conducted by four young men who call 
themselves “The Invincible Four.” 


‘‘ SURELY, LETTIE, YOU DON’T WANT TO LIVE ON A FARM ALL YOUR LIFE?” 





From ‘‘ The Red-Keggers" 


*“The Red-Keggers.” By — ‘Thwing. 





The Maids of Paradise 


Their leader is Sam Hawkins, and in 
him the author has drawn a character 
which is very human. 

Mr. Thwing has a happy manner of 
describing personages, and he has gone 
into the woods and villages of the un- 
developed country for his material ; his 
book is rich in local color, well written, 
and should prove pleasant reading, as 
we are shown how the influence of 
good usually ends in the overthrow of 
evil. 


OP ie 
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pire.” Although we find the new book 
to be one of merit in point of interest- 
ing power and skill in the handling of 
the subject, we yet feel that in point 
of pure romantic charm and beauty of 
idea it falls somewhat below the 


author’s usual standard. It.does, how- 
ever, exemplify his virility of style and 
his power for drawing a vivid picture 
with strong and harmonious coloring, 
and it holds the attention of the reader 
from first page to last. Without doubt 


a we 


~“* ACROSS THAT MEADOW,’ SAID THE YOUNG GIRL.” 


Copyright, 1902, by Robert W. Chambers 


This is a new book by Robert W. 
Chambers, author of “Cardigan,” and 
“The Maid-at-Arms.” In 

The Maids of “The Maids of Paradise,” 
P * the author has returned to 
a former field in which he 

won great popularity, namely, that of 
the Franco-Prussian war, upon which 
he wrote several stories, including 
“Red Republic,” and “Ashes of Em- 


*“The Maids of Paradise.” 


From ‘‘ The Maids of Paradise "’ 


it will please many of Mr. Chambers’s 
numerous admirers. 
+ 

For those who like sensation, here 

it is, in full measure and running 

over. It takes an ingenious 

The Golden brain, at the best, to con- 

Dwarf t ceive and a clever hand to 

wrought a character of the 

type of “The Golden Dwarf.” An odd 





By Robert W. Chambers. 


+*The Golden Dwarf.” By R. Norman Silver. 
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name, but an odder man, stunted in 
growth and sensitive, but endowed 
with enormous riches and a remarka- 
ble beauty of face, the whole exceeded 
by a soul weak in righteousness and 
ready in evil machinations—such is 
“The Golden Dwarf.” 

We cannot vouch for the artistic 
qualities of the story, or for the good 
taste of the tale throughout. The 
author evidently aimed at being novel 
and succeeded, but as is so often true, 
the novelty is outlandish, rather than 
pleasantly recommendable. 

A series of episodes such as make 
the blood curdle, the whole hinging on 
a diabolically plotted murder, the usual 
suffering of innocence and tragedy in 
a suicide and an explosion to top all, 
surely the most exacting of sensational 
hungers should find satisfaction in this. 
If, as Mr. London declares, the world 
in public eyes askance the terrible in 
fiction but in private reads it all, then 
how many boudoirs and secluded stu- 
dies will be the hiding place of “The 
Golden Dwarf.” 


Mrs. Holmes has written many 
stories. Her last, “The Cromptons,” 
was a disappointment, but 
The Merivale her new one, “The Meri- 
Banks * vale Banks,” is better pleas- 
ing. Better pleasing because 
it interests more, and to-day the power 
of interest is the test to which we put 
novels. We read them as they appear 
and are recommended to us, if they 
hold our attention, we in turn recom- 
mend them, then straightway forget 
them—quite. In an age when pub 
lishers flourish by the dozens and issue 
books at six or a dozen each per month, 
what more can be expected ? 

To read all the new books would 
qualify one for a mad-house, and the 
great book is so unknown an article 
in this twentieth century of ours, that 
to say merely a book is good, that is, 
interesting or appealing, should suffice. 

“The Merivale Banks” tells a pretty 
story; tells it clearly, and daintily. The 
characters are ordinary but appear real, 
Louie and Fred Lansing seem worth 
contemplation. The device of the two 
banks is clever and the denouement 
pleases ; one can pass a couple of hours 
most agreeably in a perusal of “The 
Merivale Banks.” 


GR ws MIGD 


LITERATURE 


Mr. Edmund Gosse seems to have 
been most wise in choosing Professor 
Clement Huart for the in- 
vitation of writing this new- 
est addition to the series, 
“Short Histories of the 
Literatures of the World.” Further- 
more, he seems to have been most for- 
tunate in having had his invitation ac- 
cepted. For Professor Huart is among 
the most distinguished of Orientalists, 


Arabic 
Literature + 


Arabic Literature—Aids to the Study of Dante—Latest 
Additions to ‘‘An English Garner ’’ 


and the abilities which he brings to his 
undertaking are indubitably many and 
of the proper quality. His investiga 
tions of Arabic, Persian, Turkish and 
Romaic literatures have been progres 
sive and his opportunities for conduct 
ing them have been .unusually great. 
His knowledge, therefore, is of dimen- 
sions to fill volumes, and some of those 
volumes have been already written, but 
in accomplishing the book for Mr. 





**«*The Merivale Banks.” By Mary F. Holmes. 


+“ Arabic Literature.” By Clement Huart. 
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Arabic Literature 


Gosse’s series, condensation has neces- 
sarily been one of the chief points to 
consider. 

But Professor Huart has succeeded 
in compression, succeeded, too, with- 
out becoming either dry or obscure. 
As might be expected the important 
facts are all there and they are all set 
forth with clarity and order and a man- 
ner at once interesting and attractive. 
They are not bare facts, they are facts 
enhanced by vivid environment and 
stimulating enthusiasm. 

Listen to Professor Huart’s expla- 
nation of the beginning of Arabic 
verse : 


“The long caravan-marches across the 
monotonous deserts, when the camel’s 
steady swing bends the rider’s body almost 
double, turning the unaccustomed traveler 
sick and giddy, soon taught the Arab to 
sing rhymes. He even noted, very soon, 
that as he hurried the pace of his recita- 
tion, the long string of camels would raise 
their heads and step out with quickened 
pace. This creature, stupid and vindictive 
though it be, is sensitive, to some extent, 
to music, or, at all events, to rhythm. Its 
four heavy steps gave the metre, and the 
alternations of long and short syllables in 
the spoken language the successive pulsa- 
tions of the said metre. This was the hidd, 
the song of the leading camel-driver of the 
caravan. And here we have the origin of 
the prosodic metre, unconsciously invented 
by the native genius of the Bedouin, spring- 
ing from the necessities of the life in which 
his monotonous existence dragged itself out, 
for which the theorists of a later date form- 
ulated laws. We know that the idea of 
Khalil’s prosody came to him from hearing 
the hammers of the workmen in the bazars 
ringing on their anvils with alternate 
cadenced strokes. Until the wise gram- 
marian made this fruitful discovery the 
Arabs had produced poetry with no knowl- 
edge of its rules, beyond their own innate 
feeling for poetic rhythm.” 


Which theory or fact is at least full 
of poetic fancy. 

In the main body of his book Pro- 
fessor Huart has taken up all the 
salient features in the history of Arabic 
literature from its incipiency down to 
the nineteenth century. The result is 
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a clear, concise study without technical 
detail of any proportions, of a branch 
of the world’s literature that is gen- 
erally unknown, a branch that is, how- 
ever, not merely interesting, but in 
many ways important and one to gain 
some knowledge of which the general 
reader should employ so admirably 
executed a work. These “World’s Lit- 
erature” books strike a mean between 
a school text-book and a _ teéthnical 
tome; they tell their story, no matter 
how prosaic, in a way to please. In 
Professor Huart’s book there is dis- 
tinct literary quality of expression, and 
the whole is put in a form that con- 
duces to pleasure. Without a doubt 
it is a contribution to literature at large 
and to its own series in particular, 
worth having. 


* 


Perhaps the best way to explain the 
aim of this volume would be to quote 
the author’s statement upon 
the subject as given in the 


Aids to the 
Study of 


Dante * preface. Mr. Dinsmore 


says that his “volume makes 
no pretense of entering upon the de- 
tails of Dante criticism. It offers 
‘Aids’ to the study of the poet; it 
does not pass upon all the questions 
which such a study may raise.” 
The volume is rfovel in its substance. 
It is a compilation, in reality, a gather- 
ing together of selected passages from 
such authoritative writings as are in- 
dispensable to a correct study of the 
great Italian poet. To quote Mr. Dins- 
more again: 


“Dante lived in an age so different from 
our own that in order to thoroughly appre- 
ciate him much supplementary reading is 
necessary. One must know the time in 
which he lived, its fierce political conten- 
tions, its glowing religious ideals, and its 
conceptions of the structure of the uni- 
verse.” 


That is to say, one cannot properly 
study Dante without — his en- 


** Aids to the Study of Dante.” By C. A. Dinsmore, 
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vironment ; and to gain this local color, 
as it were, one has often to hark back 
to contemporary manuscripts. Now 
such manuscripts are not always easily 
accessible, wherefore Mr. Dinsmore has 
prepared this book which presents “in 
serviceable form,” according to the 
author, “knowledge essential to the 
understanding of the poet as stated 
by the best authorities, the original 
documents most commonly quoted, and 
those interpretations which most clear- 
ly reveal the significance and greatness 
of Dante’s work.” 

The selections given are from such 
authors as Dean Church, C. E. Norton 
to whom the book is dedicated ; James 
‘Bryce, Karl Witte, E. G. Gardner and 
numerous other well-known Dante 
scholars, whose work upon the subject 
has become standard. 

On the whole is is the one volume of 
its kind, a unique reference book that 
is more than a reference book, in that 
it supplies a large portion of the col- 
lateral reading which it would sug- 
gest. And Mr. Dinsmore gives very 
explicit directions for using it, direc- 
tions particularly for the help of those 
who have no personal instructor. 


> 


The re-issue of ‘Arber’s “English 
Garner,” first published in 1880-83; 
The Latest CONtinues to progress, and 
Additions to we have at hand two new 
“An English volumes, “Stuart Tracts” 
Garner and “Fifteenth Century 
Prose and Poetry.” The new edition 
under discussion is not, as one might 
suppose, a mere reprint. It is a com- 
plete re-setting forth in twelve vol- 
umes, with numerous changes, im- 
provements and several significant 
additions of a series that first appeared 
in eight volumes. In the book of 
“Stuart Tracts,” we find a chronicle 
of Queen Elizabeth’s dying hours. 
We have described therein the predic- 
ament and schemes of Sir Robert 


Cary, whose position and _ there 
fore livelihood depended upon Eliza- 
beth’s successor. Cary desired James 
to succeed to the throne, and “because 
of a simple gesture of assent made by 
the dying Queen, he set out post-haste 
for Scotland upon the moment of 
Elizabeth’s death and proclaimed the 
tidings. The result was that he ob 
tained many good positions in the gov- 
ernment under James and died in 1639, 
the Earl of Monmouth. 

Another tract is by a certain T. M., 
whose precise identity is not known, 
but who describes the coming of King 
James into London. The journey 
from Scotland is followed step by step, 
and numerous seemingly petty inci- 
dents are minutely described with 
something of an exaggerated coloring 
that reminds one forcibly of modern 
newspaper reporting methods. Be- 
sides these, there are “Commentaries,” 
by Sir Francis Vere, first published 
in 1657; discourses or observations 
they might more accurately be called 
by Sir Thomas Overbury, on_ the 
Dutch, whose provinces he visited 4 
while previous to 1609, and something 
upon the contemporary French by the 
same writer, with divers other bits of 
historical lore, fictions and some 
poetry. The collection is conglomo- 
rate but interesting for its representa- 
tive qualities. The various papers are 
not among works generally known and 
they have, therefore, been generally 
neglected, wherefore a collection of 
this order has an especial significance 
and an importance of its own. 

In “Fifteenth Century Prose and 
Poetry” there is less in the way of odd- 
ity. Here the selections are also of 
a wide variety and of a peculiar repre 
sentativeness, but they number among 
them works known as well as works 
unknown. The John Skot edition of 
1525 of the morality play “Everyman” 
is included, there is a garland 0 
Christmas Carols from a Balliol Cok 
lege manuscript, dating earlier than 








*“The Latest Additions to ‘An English Garner.’” 
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The Latest Additions to “An English Garner”’ 


1500, there is a miracle play of the 
Shearmen and Tailors’ Guild at Cov- 
entry, a very interesting piece of work, 
and “Pleadings in a Theatrical Law- 
suit” of the time of Henry VIII. 

The series is one that has widely 
attracted scholars of literature. We 
need these fragments that represent 
the earlier stages of our literary history 
in crder to form any definite or ade- 
quate conception of the many different 
periods in English literature. Every 
manuscript chosen and printed helps 
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to create the ultimate impression, an 
impression which is essential to the 
building up of an accurate idea of the 
genius and talent of the past ages and 
their developments and changes during 
the course of the years. Professor 
Arber’s “Garner” has been well de- 
signed and amply executed, while the 
introductions, written by such men as 
Alfred W. Pollard, Mr. G. A. Aitken, 
and C. H. Frith, form, of themselves, 
a collection of articles particularly 
worth reading. 


GRrws GD 


BIOGRAPHY 
AND HISTORY 


Perhaps few writers among women 
have given rise to so many and such 
diverse opinions as has 
Marie Corelli. Most per- 
sons concede her to be a 
gifted author, most persons 
acknowledge her magnetic power, but 
critic after critic has pronounced her 
immoral, outlandish, sensational, 
obscure. This, as regards her writ- 
ings; few have been canable of pro- 
nouncing upon her personality. For 
Marie Corelli is a modest woman and 
shuns the prominence which most 
others of her literary countrywomen 
court. 

Messrs. Coates and Bell have had 
opportunity for studying Miss Corelli. 
They have come directly under the 
influence of her unique and in many 
ways, wonderful personality. They 
speak, however, not as enthusiasts, 
overcome with the delight in their sub- 
ject, but to quote their preface, they 

prefer not to be regarded as cham- 
pions so much as ‘counsel’ briefed for 
the defense of a woman who has 
had, and still has, to contend with a 
very great number of adversaries, not 


_ 


Marie 
Corelli* 


Marie Coreili—The Memoirs of George Elers—Anthony 
Wayne—Central Europe 


all of whom are in the habit of con- 
ducting their warfare openly.” 

The book has two distinct phases ; 
one of which treats of Marie Corelli, 
the woman ; the other of Marie Corelli, 
the writer. 

The collaborating authors have not 
written together, but each has con- 
tributed certain chapters, the work of 
the two, blending, however, remark- 
ably well. 

The first chapter is devoted to gen- 
eral statements of fact and apprecia- 
tion. There are remarks on publishers’ 
methods and upon some of Miss 
Corelli’s early difficulties, broader esti- 
mations of her universality and a dis- 
cussion of “Thelma” as her best and 
most popular love story. In conclu- 
sion the obstacles to assigning her a 
definite place in literature are noted 
and commented upon. 

Chapter 2 is mainly biographical, 
dealing principally with the events and 
circumstances of the author’s child- 
hood and with her adopted father, Dr. 
Charles Mackay and his career. 

The third chapter, written by Mr. 
Bell, discusses “A Romance of Two 





*“Marte Corelli.” By T, F.G. Coates and R.S. Warren Rell. 
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Worlds” and cites the history of its 
title and publication; Chapter 4 takes 
up “Vendetta” and “Thelma”; Chap- 
ter 5 is devoted to “Ardath” and Chap- 
ter 6 to “Wormwood” and “The Soul 
of Lilith.’ Mr. Bentley, Miss Corelli’s 
publisher, plays a prominent part in 
these chapters with his opinions of the 
various stories and his dealings with 
the author herself. 

Chapter 7 tells of the encourage- 
ment which Mr. Bentley proffered the 


** MASON CROFT,” MISS CORELLI'S PRESENT RESIDENCE 
(A corner glimpse in Winter) 


young writer and gives general mis- 
cellaneous incidents connected with 
this portion of Miss Corelli’s life and 
with her books up to this time. 

Chapter 8 deals chiefly with “Barab- 
bas” ; Chapter 9 with “The Sorrows of 
Satan” both as a book and as a play; 
Chapter 10, with “The Mighty 
Atom” and “Boy”; Chapter 11 with 
“The Murder of Delicia” and 
“Ziska”; Chapters 12 and 13 with 
“The Master Christian”, Miss Corelli’s 
greatest book, and Chapter 14 with 
“Temporal Power”, Miss Corelli's 
latest story. 


Chapter 15 tells of the author's 
speeches and lectures at various times 
and places, Chapter 16 gives a number 
of her views on general subjects, such 
as marriage and the religious instruc- 
tion of children; Chapter 17 is com- 
prised of personal items, small but 
interesting events in Miss Corelli's 
more recent life and career; while 
Chapter 18 tells of her present home 
at Stratford-on-Avon, and her sur- 
roundings there. 


From ‘‘ Marie Corelli’ 


This is the first book that has bees 
written about Marie Corelli, and we 
find it more than passingly interesting. 
From it we gather what we hav 
reason to believe is an accurate picture 
of the woman as she is to-day and @ 
accurate conception of her versatile 
genius and varied personality. The 
history of her works is of interest, the 
descriptions and criticisms perhaps 4 
little less so to those of us who know 
the books thoroughly, although evel 
then we find much to appreciate in the 
small hints that come from the author 
personally. But in the study of th 
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woman herself and in the contempla- 
tion of her battle against odds, we 
have what is both timely and valuable 
and what to all Miss Corelli’s admirers 
will be cherishable. For whereas we 
before laid our homage at the feet of 
one whom we knew chiefly from con- 
ceptions derived from her books, we 
now increase that homage and present 
it to one who seems near and real to 
us. That our opinions, founded upon 
deduction, of her engaging frankness, 
her dauntlessness of idea and fearless- 
ness of personal expression, of her 
courageousness of conviction and 
power for deep, individual thought, to 
say nothing of our belief in her poetic 
temperament, should be so fully, so 
more than fully confirmed, is a matter 
for gratification. The chapter on Strat- 
ford and her love of Shakespeare and 
Shakespeare’s home is one of the most 
winning revelations of her character, 
a character that combines childlike 
exuberance, simplicity of heart and 
ingenuousness of manner with mature 
judgment, broad imaginative faculty, 
large receptivity and strength of reso- 
lution and execution. 

The jibes at publishing methods of 
to-day and various other obnoxious 
stumbling blocks in the writer’s way 
are not unmerited and the two authors 
of the book seem fully justified in 
making mention of them in_ their 
chosen terms. 


> 


“The Memoirs of George Elers,” 
covering the period between 1776 and 
1842, are chiefly interesting 

—” for the light thrown on 
Elers* men, who since have be- 
come historical. Character- 

making is worth all it costs, and its 
processes are strange and varied, often 
requiring as much watering and sun- 
shine, as discipline, and cutting back. 
In these memoirs the whole vast 
field of life is touched, and light is 
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thrown on the little things that shape 
and twist life, until we are persuaded 
that nothing is too insignificant to 
bring success or insure failure. 

Living in the age when everything 
is overcolored, over-wrought, over- 
strained, we are rested by these charm- 
ing pictures, penned in earnestness and 
sincerity by a man with moderate tastes 
and tone. With a full measure of self- 
restraint, and with quaintness, the In- 
dian campaigns and the attack on 
Manila are given, and even while we 
stand aloof we learn the meaning of 
many of the great upheavals in the 
world. 

One of Eler’s ancestors learned in 
Holland the secret of mixing clay. 
When he settled in England he im- 
parted the discovery to Wedgeworth, 
who then established the potteries that 
are still famous. His cousin Maria 
Edgeworth, in one of her letters to 
him refers to this great, great grand- 
father, saying “your aristocratic blood 
may shudder at this discovery, of 
which I am nevertheless proud.” Fa- 
vors shown by kings and queens and 
the world’s great are set forth with 
mach pride, and yet this fact stands out 
worth them all. Alas! how deep- 
rooted, how pathetic the bacilli of vain- 
glory. 

These pictures of the Iron Duke, 
seems almost a new contribution to his- 
torical literature. We see before us 
as it were not only the iron one in the 
furnace, but its fine and final uses. We 
learn that the Duke was “all life and 
spirits,” that “he was remarkably clean 
in his person,” with “narrow jaw- 
bones and a slight lisp.” “He was 
very abstemious with wine,” “even 
in temper, laughing and joking with 
those he liked.” His “highest am- 
bition was to be a Major-General.” 
He was greatly in debt when he left 
England, but not only paid his debts 
but on his return to his native land 
hunted up the tradesman and gave a 
paying position to his son—seeming 


*“The Memoirs of George Elers.” By Lord Monson and George Leveson Gower. 
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to show even in his early career that 
duty and not glory was his rule. There 
is a singularly interesting account of 
the attack on Seningopotam—and 
Wellington’s failure—General Baird 
was ordered to take command—and 
from his answer we feel that we should 
have liked to have known the man who 
said ‘““No, Colonel Wellesley has failed, 
not through want of skill or bravery, 
but from circumstances. He is a young 
man; if I supersede him it may throw 
a slur on his future career as a military 
man. Let him have the command by 
daylight and I will answer for it; he 
will carry the wood, and drive the 
enemy out as well as I”—the com- 
mand was given and he was successful. 
On this Elers comments: “I have often 
mused upon what trifles will turn the 
scale and have an influence upon our 
future fortunes. Had Colonel Welles- 


ley been an obscure soldier of fortune 
he would have been brought to a court- 
martial, and’ perhaps have received 


such a reprimand for bad management 
as might have induced him in disgust 
to have resigned His Majesty’s service, 
whereby one of the greatest soldiers 
England ever had would have been lost 
to the country.” 

These memoirs must have value for 
those who wish the coins that ring 
true. While shedding light on the old 
paths, they are restful for those who 
are tired of the little and low, and the 
glittering unrealities. For the lives 
well drawn show that “life is not 
wages, but worth; not what we have, 
but what we are.” 

Kate Blackiston Stillé. 


5 


The figure of Anthony Wayne will 
ever be conspicuous among the mili- 
tary heroes of the American 
Revolution. He was a good 
type of the men who 
founded the Republic—a 
of dash, hardihood and 
Wayne had not 


Anthony 
Wayne * 


mixture 
shrewd good sense. 
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the genius of a statesman, and though 
he was not without experience in the 
affairs of civil life, he is remembered 
to-day chiefly for his fine record asa 
soldier. As in the case of many other 
men of the sword, we are told that 
Wayne’s pastime in early youth con 
sisted in drilling his school-fellows in 
martial exercises, and such was the 
heat of his sham battles that numerous 
broken heads followed, to the great 
scandal of his worthy uncle, who pre- 
sided over the school where the future 
victor of Stony Point received his 
early training. 

When the armed conflict between 
England and her colonies _ began, 
Wayne was in the prime of early man- 
hood, and he obtained command ofa 
Pennsylvania regiment in the Cont- 
nental army. Throughout the war he 
distinguished himself in many actions, 
and his career is familiar enough to 
the student of our history. There is 
room, however, for such a book as Mr. 
Spears has written—a compact, clear 
and interesting biography. 

The origin of Wayne’s nickname, 
“Mad Anthony,” is related by his 
biographer as follows: It appears that 
Wayne had among his Pennsylvania 
soldiers an Irishman who was some 
what defective mentally, but who was 
useful to Wayne as a spy. This man 
was known as “Jemy the Rover,” and 
“the Commodore.” “One day,” says 
Mr. Spears, “while at work at York 
preceding the Virginia campaigi, 
‘Jemy’ was sent to the guard house 
for disorderly conduct, when on the 
way he asked by whose orders he was 
to be confined. The sergeant in charge 
said: ‘By the general’s.’ “Then for 
ward,’ said Jemy, and he was put i 
the guard house. A few hours latef, 
when released, he asked the sergeamt 
whether the general was ‘mad or il 
fun’ when he issued the order. The 
sergeant replied : “The general has beet 
very much displeased with your disor 
derly conduct, and a repetition of # 





*“ Anthony Wayne.” By John R. Spears. 
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will be followed not only by confine- 
ment, but by twenty-nine well laid on.’ 
‘Then,’ said Jemy, ‘Anthony is mad. 
Farewell to you. Clear the coast for 
the Commodore, Mad Anthony’s 
friend.’ He left the camp, as he was 
allowed to do at will, and there is a 
letter remaining in which Wayne wrote 
home to say that if this ‘Commodore’ 
should comé that way he was to be 
treated with kindness and his wants 
supplied. Naturally the last words of 
the Irishman as he left the camp 
amused the sergeant. ‘Mad Anthony’s 
friend’ indeed! The story spread 
around the camp, and thence to other 
camps.” 

Washington on one _ occasion— 
quoted by Mr. Spears—spoke of 
Wayne as “brave and nothing else.” 
This was in 1792, just prior to the 
campaign against the Indians in the 
West. Mr. Spears suggests that 
Washington’s judgment was influenced 
at the time by some of the officers who 
had failed of military success. On the 
other hand Hammond, the British 
Minister to the United States, consid- 
ered Wayne “the most active, vigilant, 
and enterprising officer in the Ameri- 
can army, but his talents are purely 
military.” Wayne was appointed to 
the command of the army on the front- 
ier and the battle of Fallen Timbers 
once more demonstrated his ability as 
a leader and a strategist. 

In estimating Wayne’s qualities as 
a soldier, it is well to take his whole 
record into consideration. Single vic- 
tories, however brilliant, are by no 
means a safe guide in judging military 
ability. The ordinary opinion of 
Wayne is largely based on the splendid 
charge at Stony Point, but his work 
throughout the Revolution marks him 
as a soldier of exceptional ability. It 
was high, but deserved, praise which 
Dr. Benjamin Rush tendered him in 
these words, after the action of Stony 
Point, where Wayne departed from 


the brutal views of that time, and had ‘ 
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given quarter to the defeated British 
as soon as it was asked. “You have 
established the national character of 
our Country. You have taught our 
enemies that bravery, humanity and 
magnanimity are the national virtues 
of the Americans.” 

It has been often charged that self- 
glorification is our national fa&ilt, but 
whatever truth there may be in the 
accusation, it is surely no weakness to 
take a just pride in the notable deeds 
of our eminent men. Such a book as 
this of Mr. Spears, therefore, serves 
a useful purpose in keeping in living 
memory the story of heroic “Mad 
Anthony” Wayne, in whom we see the 
standard of the American soldier. 
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is a volume of substantial 
It treats of the’ countries of 

Central Europe from many 

standpoints; and is a mine 

of facts in geography— 

physical and _ political—in 
ethnography and in economics. Pro- 
fessor Partsch has written a treatise 
which is interesting in spite of its great 
learning, and which contains a thou- 
sand facts that the average educated 
man desires to know. Books of this 
kind are apt to suffer from overcrowd- 
ing, to lose unity and be used merely 
as works of reference. It is otherwise 
with the present volume. There is a 
definite plan which is admirably 
worked out and the reader will profit 
by perusing the book as a whole. 

The countries included in Professor 
Partsch’s survey are Germany, Austria 
Hungary, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Servia, Roumania, Bul- 
garia and Montenegro. ‘These terri- 
tories embrace an area of 626,000 
square miles and contain a population 
of over 131 millions of souls. The 
mass of this population is largely of 
Teutonic origin. But in the course of 
the history of Central Europe, the 
leading place was not solely reserved to 


This 


merit. 


Central 
Europe* 
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the Teutons. Says Professor Partsch: 
“The great extent of their conquests 
consumed the diminishing powers of 
the wandering Germanic peoples. Even 
the renewed growth of strength in 
what remained of their old home, 
between the Alps and the North Sea, 
the Elbe and the Meuse, did not suffice 
to make up the losses of the long 
migratory period. Not only the low- 
lands of the east, but also the interior 
of Bohemia were invaded by the Slavs 
and the Hungarian plain by the Mag- 
yars. Thus, even at this day, may be 
found in the heart of the continent, 
Teutons, Slavs, and peoples of 
Romance stock, as well as a powerful 
outpost of the Uralo-Altaic races. The 
emulation and the conflicts of these 
various races form a substantial part 
of European history. Upon the 
strength and independence of the states 
founded by them depends the equilib- 
rium of Europe—the welfare and sta- 
bility of the European group of 
powers. The idea that Europe might 
one day be half Jacobin and half Cos- 
sack was a chimera to which the future 
will never return. True it is, undoubt- 
edly, that the social and_ political 
dimensions of life grow gradually 
larger. But it does not follow that the 


Mr. Howells’s home at Kittery 
Point, Maine, consists of a picturesque 
collection of buildings which have been 
a growth and development, and are the 
more interesting for that reason. The 
dwelling house was originally a small, 
plain farmhouse, which was purchased 
by Admiral Craven, and added to—a 
room here, a wing there—as need 
required. Then Mr. Howells purchased 
it from the Admiral, and turned the 
barn into an admirable detached library 
and workshop, panelling it with yellow 
pine, and adding a hospitable fireplace 
for logs. The erstwhile barn is now 
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colossal empires of Great Britain and 
Russia, whose future balance will only 
be maintained by the development of 
the United States and by the vast pop- 
ulation of Eastern Asia, are destined 
gradually to subjugate or absolutely 
to absorb the less spacious powers of 
Central Europe. he course of the 
world’s history does but warn the 
Central European stateS to draw 
socially closer together, and to subor- 
dinate lesser dividing political interests 
to the greater aims of maintaining to 
the full their independence, and that 
wealth of social and intellectual culture 
which has given to Europe the first 
place among the continents of the 
world.” 

As will be seen, Professor Partsch’s 
book is based upon the principle of the 
essential unity of Central Europe. The 
author has evidently spared no pains to 
make his subjects as complete as his 
limits would permit. His exposition 
is clear and the vast number of facts 
are marshalled with skill. The maps 
and diagrams are excellently done and 
will be of real service to the reader. 
As an aid to the study of the subject, 
this volume will prove useful to the 
student, to whom it can be cordially 
recommended for careful reading. 


lined with books and pictures, and is 
the scene of much of Mr. Howells 


‘more recent literary work. Among is 


treasures are a spindle-legged mahog: 
any table and an old “sea-faring secre 
tary,” which were once the possessions 
of the Admiral. Verandas and vines 
help to make the homestead spacious 
and beautiful, and the fine old trees 
and superb view of the bay and of the 


sea to the Isle of Shoals complete i 


charm. Here Mr. Howells rests a little 
and works much, being one of the mot 
industrious of authors. 
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By QUENTIN MacDONALD 


: 


What then that speck upon the mountain top 
Which black doth stand against the rose-tinged sky ? 


It is a Death’s Head placed there by 
The All-Wise Ruling Hand. 


But why so drear and grim and terrible a sign 
Doth crown a hill so tempting fair? 


Ah, why ? that hill which smilest so benign 
Is but in truth a deadly fatal snare ! 


How so, kind seer? discern’st thou not the gold 
That gleams so bright upon its sloping sides ? 


Ay, gold that leadeth men io sll their lives. 


But gold doth furnish many beauteous things 
Fair luxuries and power enow, I wean, 


So ken I, but man soon a slave becomes, 
And the fair soul ts stol n away unseen. 


O! son! look not upon the gold, 
No matter how tt glistens, look above 
And the free air full absorb, 
The breath of liberty, the food of life and love / 


| 


> 


This is decidedly among the best 

books of the month. In plain terms 

it is an all-around good 

John Burt* Story, with plenty of charac- 

acter, a full share of 

: dramatic force and interest- 

ing power enough to satisfy the most 
exacting. 

John Burt is a creation that com- 

Pares well with and in,several particu- 


Se ee 


lars excels Gordon Keith, while there 
have been few such fascinating hero- 
ines in recent fiction as Jessie Carden. 
The general construction of the 
novel carries out a distinctively artistic 
plan. The first few chapters run like 
some beautiful idyl, then suddenly 
there is a tightening of the cords and 
tension is generated, tension that con- 
tinues to increase until the - chief 





*“John Burt.” By Frederick Upham Adams. 
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denouement is reached, whereat it 
breaks in a strongly, dramatic climax, 
then sinks to the satisfying and repose- 
ful conclusion. The interest centres 
about the New York Stock Exchange 
and rarely have we had so vividly 


a panic. It is a picture of the new era, 
a portrayal of twentieth century meth- 
ods, and of the modern revolution in 
manners. No longer do men fight for 
love and take revenge with rapier and 
sword; to-day, brain is the selected 


“THAT’S A PORTRAIT OF MISS CARDEN-—MISS JESSIE CARDEN.” SAID BLAKE 


brought before us the wide range of 
a beautiful woman’s unconscious 
power. For the love of Jessie Carden 
millions were made to change hands 
and Wall Street was precipitated into 


From “John Burt” 


weapon and the Stock Exchange 4 
field of honor whereon men work ruil 
silently and cunningly and mete ot 
punishment worse oftentimes thal 
death. And if personal conflict % 
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made inevitable it is no longer the 
fairly arranged-for battle, but the un- 

ed bullet from a concealed revol- 
yer suddenly whipped forth. The 
Twentieth Century drama has been 
stripped of poetry; it is a thing huge 
and terrible, a drama not so much of 
heart as of mind, and civilization has 
made mind complex and in its passions, 
often diabolical. We do not blame 
John Burt for his revenge on Arthur 
Morris, we do not pity the latter in his 
fall, though we feel keenly the pathetic 
position of his poor old father, and we 
honor John Burt that he so justly dealt 
with him. 

Only Frank Norris in “The Pit” has 
surpassed Mr. Adams in wildness of 
excitement in the depictment of a cor- 
ner in stock. As we wait with 
Randolph Morris at the ticker on that 
memorable day, we are completely lost 
to the world around us, so absolutely 
absorbed do we become. 

It is truly a strong novel in point of 
conception and execution, and a beau- 
tiful one in point of romantic interest. 
It is written easily, smoothly and 
without hitches or halts, both artistic 
quality and artistic proportion are 
prominent. Mr. Adams sets out to 
deal with the big things, his play with 
millions seems not incongruous. And 
the largeness of plot is tempered very 
effectively by the stamp of the human, 
in John Burt, in Jessie Carden, and in 
Blake. 


* 


How many of those who affect to 
espouse the _— cause and who favor 
the equality of conditions as 

a Bester concerns the two races, the 
Philosophy * black and the white, would, 
if it came to a personal test, 

be ready for the step of intermarriage? 
Alicia Chalden was a beautiful and 
enthusiastic advocate of the theory that 
the negro is the white man’s equal. 
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For the universal recognition of her 
belief, she worked and worked hard, 
but when the fact was revealed to her 
that she herself was the child of an 
octoroon and a white man, her theories 
and proposed practices vanished. It 
is a pathetic depictment that Mr. Cyrus 
Townsend Brady has given us, of this 
little Doctor of Philosophy, whose 
humane sentiments were so broad, 
whose life was so nearly perfect, but 
whose career was wrecked on the state- 
ment of that fatal secret, the only 
refuge from which was death! 

It can never be, this intermingling 
of the races. It is too repulsive to 
refinement; too foreign to the nobler 
instincts ; it cannot possibly be encom- 
passed, save in moments of mad, un- 
reasoning passion and after the brief 
insane period it can bring nothing save 
regret. 

Mr. Brady brings the thing home to 
us. He lays the tale in our own Phil- 
adelphia and he tells it graphically. It 
is among the best things that he has 
done, with its comminglement of real- 
istic appealing pathos and its satiric 
wit. While carrying out his main pur- 
pose of showing the criminal results 
of intermarriage between negro and 
white, he does not lose any opportu- 
nity for thrusting at present-day polit- 
ical practices and financial methods, 
while his little lunges at Quaker aris- 
tocracy are truly laughable. Mr. Brady 
may smile in superior fashion at quaint 
Philadelphia’s manners, but long resi- 
dence in the city of Penn has not failed 
to imprint even upon him some of its 
hall-marks. He may not leave off the 
h’s that follow the w’s in “where” and 
in “what,” or he may not pronounce 
“know” with an interpolated “a,” 
but his style of writing is beginning 
to savor very distinctly of some of our 
best-known native literature, and traces 
of Dr. Weir Mitchell are not the least 
prominent among the various charac- 
teristics of his more recent writings. 








*“A Doctor of Philosophy.” By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
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Mrs. Kirk belongs to the Howell 
school of writers. Her chief charac- 
teristic is perfection of re- 
geet Oy finement, that quality of 
World * good breeding which is the 
quiet, unobtrusive kind. In 
her latest book she has produced a 
story notable for its variety and 
strength of characterization. Its open- 
ing chapters afford a vivid picture of 
the modern newspaper world, its latter 
pages are taken up with scenes from 
social life in a small New England 
town. 

Milicent Waldo is not the ordinary 
girl heroine. At the time of the story’s 
beginning she is a woman already past 
thirty, and a woman whose life has 
been one long toil and struggle. Ro- 
mance seems to surround her, though 
she is not a part of it. Her personal- 
ity wins men and the love of men, but 
she herself does not learn to love. Not 
until the storm and stress are over does 
she find her heart and then its strong, 
deep, affectionate pulsations are for 
one for whom as a child she had ex- 
perienced strange and stranger still, 
enduring lovable emotions. 

It is a quietly progressing novel, a 
novel of everyday life, without any 
especial newness of plot or rapidity of 
action, but with a humanity that ap- 
peals, a life likeness that satisfies and 
an air of cultured refinement that im- 
parts repose. 


¥ 


This is a story that no one should 
miss reading. It is rarely that we hit 
upon a novel which re-cre- 
ates vividly a_ classical 
Greek atmosphere. Rome, 
in her Empire days, has 
been much and well depicted, but 
Athens, at theheight of her supremacy, 
has seemed either too far distant or 
too difficult a period to contemplate 
in fiction. For it requires a scholar 


Gorgo t 


***Good Bye, Proud World.” By Ellen Olney Kirk. 


+“Gorgo” By Charles Kelsey Gaines. 
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of the first order to reconstruct s9 
ancient a portion of history, to bring to 
life once more those grim old Spartan 
warriors. and the philosophers, sol- 
diers, and demagogues of Athenian 
fame. But Dr. Charles Kelsey Gaines, 
Professor of Greek in St. Lawrence 
University, is just such a scholar, and 
besides the requisite knowledge for the 
work he possesses the essential enthw- 
siasm and imagination which make of 
the historian, the novelist. 

Gorgo was‘a Spartan maid. She 
first appears to us matched in the races 
with some of her fair companions, as 
was the wont with maids of Sparta. 
Gorgo was a creature of sun and light 
and rose and violet tints, passing 
fair of face and lithe though strong 
of body. No hot-house plants were 
reared in ancient Sparta’s homes, 
women and men alike were trained in 
sports and deeds of valor. And yet, 
accomplished in wrestling and running 
as Gorgo was, she was still pre-emi- 
nently feminine. The heart of woman 
was in her sinewy young frame, the 
vanity of acknowledged beauty was 
her weakness, though not a detract- 
ing one. 

Theramenes was a bold Athenian 
youth; after the strange prologue, 4 
piece of masterly skill upon _ the 
author’s part, we meet Theramenes, 
the child, riding before his father on 
the great gray stallion into Athens, 
forthe Peloponnesian War was at hand 
From thence on we follow the boy’ 
career, and in following we come upon 
Alcibiades, Socrates, Demosthenes and 
divers others of historic renown. Alc 
biades’s Sicilian project is an event, 
the philosophic teachings of Socrates, 
illumine the chapters throughout. And 
over all spreads the sweet, pathetic 
romance of Theramenes and Gorgo, 
and at the end the hemlock cup is the 
conspicuous figure, the means 
Theramenes’s death. 
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It is, in its way, a great book, anew ing, by-gone time, the foundation years 
book most decidedly, one that has of our modern learning, the immediate 
atmosphere, one that has action, one foundation days of golden Rome. We 
that has accuracy combined with won- can say no more than that we thank 


“| BOUND HER IN MY ARMS AND HELD HER FAST” 
From ‘‘ Gorgo”’ 


derful imaginative quality. We live Dr. Gaines in all sincerity for the 
again the past, we walk the streets of happy opportunity which he has given 
Pericles, we stand beneath the Acrop- us. 

lis, and we catch the spirit of a haunt- 
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MissOnoto Watar.na gives us some- 

thing so different from the ordinary 

novel and at the same time 

The Heart something so much better 

of Hyacinth* in numerous respects that 

we could scarcely fail to 
appreciate and enjoy it. 

‘The Heart of Hyacinth” shows that 
Miss Watanna has reached maturity in 
English novelistic art. As a story her 
new book is more pretentious than 
her former works and more compli- 
cated in construction. At the same 
time her touch has lost nothing of the 
delicacy and flower-like beauty which 
is so essentially Japanese and which, 
combined with the occidental charac- 
teristics of strength and cohesion, 
forms a tale at once beautiful and 
unique. The quaint, accented tongue 
makes a dialogue musical and melodi- 
ous to the ear, the dainty, fragrant sur- 
roundings form a picture that is all 
tints of the rarest, most reposeful hues. 
Violet, the color that is restful, satis- 
fying to the eye, is the color signified 
by the name of little Hyacinth; violet, 
too, is the color of the book’s fastid- 
ious cover, and violet is the color sug- 
gested in the story throughout. 

Miss Watanna creates characters. 
They are not deep psychological em- 
bodiments, but they are wonderful, 
beautiful characters, at once human 
and adapted in their humanity to their 
particular land and clime. And what 
more wondrous clime than sweetly- 
perfumed, child-like, flowering Japan? 
They are so simple, these dainty little 
people, so quiet and so humble, the 
Western bursts upon them like a dis- 
cord, disturbing and loud. To them 
he is rude-mannered, indelicate, lack- 
ing in gentle courtesy and remiss in 
the first rudiments of politeness. And 
it is true; Japan may be old-fashioned, 
she may not be so properly progressive, 
but she has many little tricks of man- 
ner and many little traits of simplicity 
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of heart that might with advantage be 
imparted as profitable lessons to the 
selfish, crude-mannered man of the 
New World. 

As for the romance of “The Heart 
of Hyacinth” the name is suggestive 
enough. Like a pure dewdrop in the 
flower’s bell, sparkling, shining in the 
sun transparently, so is the “heart” 
of the little maid, who, though of Eng- 
lish parentage, grew up a very part and 
native flower of the fair land that had 
mothered her, motherless. 
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This is the daintiest bit of work 
that Miss Seawell has yet done 
“Francezka” was some 
thing of a complication, 
and “The Children of Des- 
tiny” was made over an 
intricate pattern, but “The Fortunes of 
Fifi’ is just Fifi, the little, Italian-born, 
and French-reared Rue du _ Chat 
Noir actress at twenty-five francs the 
week. Fifi has a various fortune, 
though it all tends to one end, her 
destiny—Cartouche. First ordinary 
actress, then leading-lady of the Impe- 
rial, then winner of the hundred thot- 
sand franc lottery prize and spender 
thereof forthwith in her own clever 
manner and for her own clever pur 
pose, the discovered cousin of a reign- 
ing Pope and a source of interest 10 
Napoleon, how many sides has Fifi, 
how vivacious, how imperious, how 
ingenious and yet how true, is Fifi. 

Napoleon is drawn with leniency. 
He appears without haughtiness, with 
out tyranny, without discontent, the lit 
tle man, though kingly with whom his 
own soldiers are most at home. 

And Cartouche? Cartouche is 4 
departure. The first over the bridge 
at Lodi when Napoleon was second, 
Cartouche is ugly to repulsive uglines 
and yet, as in the hunchback of Nott 
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Dame, a noble, beautiful soul is 
encased in the unlovely exterior, and 
Cartouche is willing, nay determined, 
to smother his love for Fifi and to give 


her a chance to marry a gentleman 
But Fifi always gets her way finally, 
though only by the Emperor’s corn- 
mand does she make Cartouche do as 


he most wants to do (an attitude of 
paradox). And to keep his conscience 
clear, she gives away her whole great 
fortune and goes back to the theatre, 


From ‘‘ The Fortunes of Fifi’’ 


—noble, generous-hearted, petted, lov- 
ing little Fifi. She is an indisputable 
evidence of creative genius in Miss 
Seawell. 
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Miss Reed as a full-fledged novelist 
is not so delightful as Miss Reed as a 
writer of dainty novellettes 

The Shadow and delicately flavored 
of Victory* sketches. When “The 
Spinster Book” arrived we 


advent of “Lavendér and Old Lace,” 
we grew still more rapturous anf 
cried, “Here is a poet as well asa 
philosopher, here is a writer with the 
true literary gift.” But the gift is not 
one that makes for novels, full grown, 


AN ARROW SANG PAST HER, THEN ANOTHER JUST MISSED HER, AND SHE LEANED 
FORWARD CLOSE TO HER HORSE" 


said, “Ah, here is something new, 
something original, something artis- 
tically amusing;”’ while upon the 


From ‘‘ The Shadow of Victor’ 


“The Shadow of Victory” has distint 
iveness, ithas character, at one or 
points it reaches a dramatic height, bit 
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it lacks the weight, the strength, the 
well-knit, closely-knit construction. It 
rears itself on a flimsy plot, it stretches 
out over a very few insignificant epi- 
sodes, it dwells upon a situation that 
is a convenience rather than an essen- 
tial. But it is saved from tameness by 
Miss Reed’s dashes of wit, by her per- 
vading breeziness and airiness of 
humor, by her life-likeness and her 
power to make her people above all 
else, human. She can tell a love story 
sweetly, thrillingly, she can create a 
Ronald who can touch the emotions 
along the whole range of varieties 
from the highest amusement to the 
deepest pathos and again to the loftiest 
admiration. If the book had no other 
merit, yet would a contemplation of 
Ronald make it worth while. But 
there are numerous good things to be 
found. The skilful introduction of 
“mad Margaret” with her uncanny 
prophecy, the various appearances of 
the stolid-faced yet faithful “Black 
Partridge” are masterstrokes in orig- 
inality and form surprises that make 
one wonder at the author’s cleverness. 

It all goes to form a pleasing 
story, notwithstanding which we still 
hold to it, that Miss Reed’s prov- 
ince is the novellette, the dainty, de- 
lectable idyl, the poetic contemplation 
and the poetic reproduction of the 
poetic life. It is a province superior 
to the province of the novel, it is one 
which a writer with Miss Reed’s facul- 
ties can hold with that elect few, whose 
lesser numbers only mark them greater 
than the novelists, whose numbers are 
so many but whose qualities of talent 
are as the rule so few. 
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M. Maeterlinck’s latest drama is by 
no means the best thing that he has 
done. Even allowing for 

Monna losses entailed in the pro- 
Vanna * cess of translation, ‘“‘Monna 
tht. Vanna” does not evince that 
virility and strength or that brilliancy 


of poetic imagery which belong to and 
are a part of M. Maurice Maeterlinck. 
The play is one of dialogue chiefly, dia- 
logue that develops character but that 
hinders action. The events seem too 
few for the duration of the story, the 
three acts seem each an amassment 
of words. 

M. Maeterlinck tries to depict the 
loftiest ideal of love. He makes his 
hero possible but not probable; he 
makes his heroine unusual to the point 
of unreality. Coldly, calmly Monna 
Vanna leaves her husband and goes to 
the tent of the enemy. Thereby is 
Pisa to be saved from devastation and 
defeat. Feverishly, passionately, in his 
tent the captain, Prinzivalle, awaits 
her, ready to seize and satisfy his long- 
enduring love.. But when within his 
very reach is placed the treasure, he 
treats it reverently as one would treat 
a thing most sacred, and in a moment’s 
inspiration of self-sacrifice returns her 
unscathed, unsullied, to her almost 
maddened husband. The act arouses 
the reciprocation of affection which 
the utmost ardor had failed to awaken. 
Side by side Vanna sees her lord, en- 
raged and unbelieving, ready to smite 
down the man who has so nobly used 
her. And he—he is meek in the glory, 
the transcendency of his love. Then 
the woman gives her heart and plans a 
strategy whereby to give her being. 
The play ends here, but we are sure 
that Vanna and Prinzivalle meet to 
part no more. 

The subject is noble, elevated and 
stimulative of the best emotions. The 
sensuous affection of a Francesca, the 
burning passion of a Paolo, the con- 
summate selfishness of both—they are 
not here. And yet the end, highly 
wrought and dramatic though it be, 
does not seem to sustain the foregoing 
principles and line of action. It is hu- 
man, undoubtedly, for what woman of 
the fifteenth century and an Italian, 
would not have fled to the arms of 
him she loved? Herein is Monna 
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Vanna the woman, living and real, 
before she was the marble statue, cold 
and unresponsive to the touch. 

The play failed in its Parisian pre- 
sentation. That it did we can not 
greatly wonder, for it does not seem 
adapted to the stagé. M. Maeterlinck 
seems to have gone beyond himself in 
extraordinary conception; he seems to 
have lost his grip upon the sureness 
of reality; his idealism seems to have 
carried him into paths new and strange 
and dangerous. For one who can 
write as he has written, who can create 
as he has created, the play of “Monna 
Vanna” is lacking in vividness of en- 
vironment, and in strength and quan- 
tity of action and rapidity of move- 
ment; while the portrayal of “Monna 
Vanna,” the heroine, ‘falls short of 
creative genius in that the result is not 
continuously a woman of the flesh but 
a mere vagary of art in which the tech- 
nique is perfect but in which the spirit 
has failed to be imprisoned. 

When a thing is ideal throughout ; 
or when it is humanely realistic, it 
should be so from beginning to end. 
M. Maeterlinck starts out on the high 
hills. Without warning he stumbles 
and falls, and in our last glimpse of 
him he is deep down in the mire and 
the mud. 
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The question as to whether or no 
animals have souls as well as men 
has many times been agi- 
as tated. Philosophers, theo- 
mmortality : “igre H 
of Animals* lOgians, and scientists in 
every age have to some de- 
gree at least, lent their minds to the 
problem. But it has been a form of 
individual belief rather than one of 
universal credulence, and few scholars 
or students have taken either the time 
or the trouble to present the matter 
clearly. 
Dr. E. D. Buckner, in his new book 
“The Immortality of Animals” has, 


therefore, performed something of an 
unique service, at least we regard it as 
a service; in getting together the 
material and in setting forth in so con- 
cise and comprehensive as well as so 
interesting a manner, his ideas, founded 
upon a firm basis, concerning the 
existence of a soul in the lower ani- 
mals. 

Mr. H. O. Haughton, editor of “The 
Dawn,” writes an appreciative intro- 
duction to Dr. Buckner’s book, one that 
prepares the way for an open-minded 
consideration of the work on the part 
of the reader. 

Dr. Buckner himself begins with the 
creation of the world. He uses as 
a foundation his firm faith in biblical 
revelation and his intimate knowledge 
of the Bible in its original form as well 
as in its various transition stages. By 
so doing he shows how the Word of 
God establishes the fact of a creation 
that. included all living creatures, man 
and animals both, in its kind. The 
sixth day, or epoch of creation, was 
the epoch of the incipiency of the 
beasts, the birds, the fishes and man- 
kind, and according to original Mosaic 
statements and ordinary processes of 
analogy, God “breathed life into the 
nostrils” of all beings that were des- 
tined to be animals. 

“Soul,” according to standard def- 
nition, means the “spiritual, rational, 
and immortal part of man, the seat 
of real life and vitality.” “Spirit” 
means the “life or living substance 
considered independently of corporal 
existence.” Now if “Soul” is the 
essence of life it stands to reason that 
animals have souls, because they have 
life. The material body can be re 
duced by analyses to its primary com- 
ponent parts. Protoplasm can be 
divided into the elements that make 
for it, but after we reach the point of 
the elementary dissection we find 
that “something” which has baffled 
science in all ages. This is the mys 
terious, intangible something that must 








*«The Immortality of Animals.” By E. D. Buckner. 
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be life, though we cannot see it, cannot 
feel it, cannot perceive it by means of 
any of the senses, though we know 
that itis there. If in man this is called 
“soul,” why not in animals? 

When God created man and the ani- 
mals, according to Dr. Buckner’s as- 
sertions and discoveries, and according 
to Biblical fact, all lived together in 
pedce and happiness. They must have 
deen vegetarians all, for cooking was 
not known of and man’s organs of 
mastication forbid the eating of flesh 
unless prepared by fire. 

But “the fall” brought in its wake 
savagery. When man and woman 
were driven forth from the garden, 
the beasts of the earth and the fowl 
of the air were consequently made to 
suffer and depravation began. Christ 
brought the hope, the possibility of re- 
demption, and Christ loved the ani- 
mals. There may be signification 
even in the fact that Christ’s first cries 
fell upon the ears of the cattle and 
sheep in the stalls, and Christ’s 
humane doctrines can well be extended 
to cover the case of the dumb crea- 
tures. 

We cannot go into all the details 
of Dr. Buckner’s book. His purpose 
in writing it was, he tells us, princi- 
pally to disseminate some reasonable 
protestations against cruelty to ani- 


mals. He does not propound any 
absurd theories; he deals with facts 
that stand and have stood, and he has 
authority among the great minds and 
recognized personages to uphold his 
assertions. To enter into the spirit of 
the book one must, of course, believe 
in the Bible, in its divine revelations, 
for those who refute the testirfony 
therein recorded many difficulties pre- 
sent themselves. Again, one must be 
sympathetic and open-minded to ap- 
preciate Dr. Buckner’s sympathy and 
open-mindedness and to realize what a 
noble undertaking has been his. For 
there is an appeal in the work for 
many, many persons, and we do not 
doubt but that the well-conceived and 
orderly arguments as well as the kindly 
and aspiring spirit which is everywhere 
so evidently behind them will interest 
and impress a wide circle, while this 
impression made and the good it may 
lead to will undoubtedly compensate 
Dr. Buckner, and that amply, for the 
difficulties of his task. 

We are living in a world that cer- 
tainly needs reforms of many kinds, 
but our help will come, not from Carrie 
Nations, with hatchets and harangues, 
but from high-minded, single-purposed 
men and women, whose calm intelli- 
gence can convince without display 
or explosion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS The Anglo-Saxon Century— American Railway 


In this book Mr. Dos Passos pre- 
sents an interesting and forceful plea 
for the unification of the 

ota English-speaking _ peoples. 
Century* Mr. Dos Passos is an emi- 
nent member of the New 

York Bar and is favorably known to 
the legal profession as the author of 
two or three law. books of value. The 
Present work is something of an elab- 


orate brief and is prepared with the 
skill and acumen of a trained lawyer. 
While some of the sections are mere 
sketches in outline, they are sufficiently 
full to preserve the force and clearness 
of the argument. Indeed, the subject 
is a vast one and would require a book 

lanned on a large scale to exhaust it. 

he fact .of its moderate size, how- 
ever, in nowise impairs the interest of 
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Vanna the woman, living and real, 
before she was the marble statue, cold 
and unresponsive to the touch. 

The play failed in its Parisian pre- 
sentation. That it did we can not 
greatly wonder, for it does not seem 
adapted to the stagé. M. Maeterlinck 
seems to have gone beyond himself in 
extraordinary conception; he seems to 
have lost his grip upon the sureness 
of reality; his idealism seems to have 
carried him into paths new and strange 
and dangerous. For one who can 
write as he has written, who can create 
as he has created, the play of “Monna 
Vanna” is lacking in vividness of en- 
vironment, and in strength and quan- 
tity of action and rapidity of move- 
ment; while the portrayal of “Monna 
Vanna,” the heroine, ‘falls short of 
creative genius in that the result is not 
continuously a woman of the flesh but 
a mere vagary of art in which the tech- 
nique is perfect but in which the spirit 
has failed to be imprisoned. 

When a thing is ideal throughout ; 
or when it is humanely realistic, it 
should be so from beginning to end. 
M. Maeterlinck starts out on the high 
hills. Without warning he stumbles 
and falls, and in our last glimpse of 
him he is deep down in the mire and 
the mud. 
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The question as to whether or no 
animals have souls as well as men 
has many times been agi- 
_ tated. Philosophers, theo- 
immortality : > e ; 
of Animals* Jogians, and scientists in 
every age have to some de- 
gree at least, lent their minds to the 
problem. But it has been a form of 
individual belief rather than one of 
universal credulence, and few scholars 
or students have taken either the time 
or the trouble to present the matter 
clearly. 
Dr. E. D. Buckner, in his new book 
“The Immortality of Animals’ has, 
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therefore, performed something of an 
unique service, at least we regard it as 
a service; in getting together the 
material and in setting forth in so con- 
cise and comprehensive as well as so 
interesting a manner, his ideas, founded 
upon a firm basis, concerning the 
existence of a soul in the lower ani- 
mals. 

Mr. H. O. Haughton, editor of “The 
Dawn,” writes an appreciative intro- 
duction to Dr. Buckner’s book, one that 
prepares the way for an open-minded 
consideration of the work on the part 
of the reader. 

Dr. Buckner himself begins with the 
creation of the world. He uses as 
a foundation his firm faith in biblical 
revelation and his intimate knowledge 
of the Bible in its original form as well 
as in its various transition stages. By 
so doing he shows how the Word of 
God establishes the fact of a creation 
that. included all living creatures, man 
and animals both, in its kind. The 
sixth day, or epoch of creation, was 
the epoch of the incipiency of the 
beasts, the birds, the fishes and man- 
kind, and according to original Mosaic 
statements and ordinary processes of 
analogy, God “breathed life into the 
nostrils” of all beings that were des- 
tined to be animals. 

“Soul,” according to standard defi- 
nition, means the “spiritual, rational, 
and immortal part of man, the seat 
of real life and vitality.” “Spirit” 
means the “life or living substance 
considered independently of corporal 
existence.” Now if “Soul” is. the 
essence of life it stands to reason that 
animals have souls, because they have 
life. The material body can be re 
duced by analyses to its primary com- 
ponent parts. Protoplasm can be 
divided into the elements that make 
for it, but after we reach the point of 
the elementary dissection we find 
that “something” which has baffled 
science in all ages. This is the mys 
terious, intangible something that must 
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be life, though we cannot see it, cannot 
feel it, cannot perceive it by means of 
any of the senses, though we know 
that itis there. If in man this is called 
“soul,” why not in animals ? 

When God created man and the ani- 
mals, according to Dr. Buckner’s as- 
sertions and discoveries, and according 
to Biblical fact, all lived together in 
peace and happiness. They must have 
deen vegetarians all, for cooking was 
not known of and man’s organs of 
mastication forbid the eating of flesh 
unless prepared by fire. 

But “the fall” brought in its wake 
savagery. When man and woman 
were driven forth from the garden, 
the beasts of the earth and the fowl 
of the air were consequently made to 
suffer and depravation began. Christ 
brought the hope, the possibility of re- 
demption, and Christ loved the ani- 
mals. There may be signification 
even in the fact that Christ’s first cries 
fell upon the ears of the cattle and 
sheep in the stalls, and Christ’s 
humane doctrines can well be extended 
to cover the case of the dumb crea- 
tures. 

We cannot go into all the details 
of Dr. Buckner’s book. His purpose 
in writing it was, he tells us, princi- 
pally to disseminate some reasonable 
protestations against cruelty to ani- 


mals. He does not propound any 
absurd theories; he deals with facts 
that stand and have stood, and he has 
authority among the great minds and 
recognized personages to uphold his 
assertions. To enter into the spirit of 
the book one must, of course, believe 
in the Bible, in its divine revelations, 
for those who refute the testimony 
therein recorded many difficulties pre- 
sent themselves. Again, one must be 
sympathetic and open-minded to ap- 
preciate Dr. Buckner’s sympathy and 
open-mindedness and to realize what a 
noble undertaking has been his. For 
there is an appeal in the work for 
many, many persons, and we do not 
doubt but that the well-conceived and 
orderly arguments as well as the kindly 
and aspiring spirit which is everywhere 
so evidently behind them will interest 
and impress a wide circle, while this 
impression made and the good it may 
lead to will undoubtedly compensate 
Dr. Buckner, and that amply, for the 
difficulties of his task. 

We are living in a world that cer- 
tainly needs reforms of many kinds, 
but our help will come, not from Carrie 
Nations, with hatchets and harangues, 
but from high-minded, single-purposed 
men and women, whose calm intelli- 
gence can convince without display 
or explosion. 
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MISCELLANEOUS The Anglo-Saxon Century— American Railway 


In this book Mr. Dos Passos pre- 
sents an interesting and forceful plea 
for the unification of the 

(es Ange. English-speaking _ peoples. 
Century* Mr. Dos Passos is an emi- 
nent member of the New 

York Bar and is favorably known to 
the legal profession as the author of 
two or three law books of value. The 
Present work is something of an elab- 


orate brief and is prepared with the 
skill and acumen of a trained lawyer. 
While some of the sections are mere 
sketches in outline, they are sufficiently 
full to preserve the force and clearness 
of the argument. Indeed, the subject 
is a vast one and would require a book 

lanned on a large scale to exhaust it. 

he fact of its moderate size, how- 
ever, in nowise impairs the interest of 
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the book, but on the other hand makes 
it more suggestive and stimulating. 

In Canada the author sees the only 
obstacle “to a complete and symi- 
pathetic entente between the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples.” To overcome this he 
urges that Canada voluntarily incor- 
porate herself with the United States. 
With Canada divided into States, and 
constituting a part of the American 
Republic, Mr. Dos Passos thinks there 
would be a clear road to the realization 
of his scheme of Anglo-Saxon union. 
His argument reaches a high level. 
The ordinary alliances, offensive and 
defensive, of diplomacy is repugnant 
to him. He perceives the fatal objec- 
tions to it, and by inference these ob- 
jections strengthen the position taken 
in behalf of a union on deep and far- 
reaching principles. From every side, 
Mr. Dos Passos contends, the Anglo- 
Saxon union is not only reasonable, 
but inevitable. It is pointed out that 
the Spanish-American war profoundly 
influenced the position of the United 
States among the family of nations, 
and perceptibly drew closer the bonds 
of sympathy which bind us to our 
kindred on the other side of the ocean. 
The time has come, so our author be- 
lieves, when the greatest English- 
speaking peoples should unite, not 
alone for self-interest, but in the ful- 
filment of the law of their destiny. 

In support of his contention Mr. Dos 
Passos uses many illustrations drawn 
from history and politics. He refers 
to the Russian Empire, which, with its 
defined policy, coherent administrative 
system and centralized government has 
risen from barbarisms to a command- 
ing place in the world. With this he 
contrasts the Spanish and Portuguese 
peoples who form an important part 
of the world’s population, who are set- 
tled in many of the choice distticts of 
the earth, and yet are disorganized and 
ineffective from want of union. From 
this the people of Anglo-Saxon blood 
should learn a significant lesson. Four 
or five nations are to-day practically 
masters of the globe and in the inevi- 
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table struggle for supremacy the 
Anglo-Saxons must defend their boun- 
daries or succumb in the conflict. The 
question then is, how shall they meet 
the supreme test, disorganized or 
united ? 

Mr. Dos Passos’ answer to this ques 
tion is unequivocally in favor of union. 
For the grounds of this belief he exam. 
ines the development of the English 
people, shows how akin to those of 
England are our own institutions, lap- 
guage, literature, laws, customs, 
interests and tastes. He points out 
that nearly all our eminent men have 
been of English descent, and shows bj 
many interesting citations how deeph 
engrained in us is the Anglo-Saxon 
character. In place of an alliance he 
suggests a treaty covering the union 
and forming a sort of supreme law for 
the government of the peoples under 
it. He proposes that Great Britain and 
the United States coin money whieh 
shall have equal value and be every- 
where interchangeable within the limit 
of the treaty ; that'a uniform standari 
of weights and measures be fixed; that 
there be a common citizenship; tha 
freedom of commercial intercourse 
placed on the same footing that now 
exists between the different States of 
the American union; and _ that 3 
supreme court of arbitration be estab- 
lished to decide all disputes arising 
between England or her colonies ani 
the United States. 

It must be admitted that many of the 
reasons for unification urged by Mr 
Dos Passos have great force and wil 
doubtless duly impress the thoughtfd 
reader. The whole subject is one ft 
debate, and the details are worth 
the labor spent in working them ot 
The opponents of Mr. Dos Passos wil 
attack his premises. They will qué 
tion not only the statement that i 
time is ripe for union, but that sud 
a union as is here proposed is desirabi 
and practicable. On the other hat 
many serious students of the probit 
will be in full accord with our authe 
and will hail his work with genuil 
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applause. One thing is certain: Mr. 
Dos Passos leaves no middle ground 
open for us. We must be with him or 
against him. His book stimulates 
healthy discussion of a great and press- 
ing question of our time, and what- 
ever way individual opinion may tend, 
few readers will put down this volume 
without acknowledging its freshness 
and power. A. S. Henry. 


¥ 


A very useful and businesslike vol- 
ume is Mr. E. A. Pratt’s “American 
Railways,” the result of a 
four months’ tour of the 
United States made in the 
winter of 1902-3. Incident- 
ally it is a vindication of the director- 
ates of the leading British railway com- 
panies, who6e critics are forever telling 
them to consider the ways of their 
American colleagues, and be wise. They 
do so consider them, we are told, for 
they send over periodical deputations to 
investigate anything new in the railway 
world, and the American companies 
return the compliment. One of these 
American officials, on being asked to 


American 
Railways * 


[The question has been raised, was 
Phillips Brooks a poet? The following 
may afford something of an answer.] 

The Boston Transcript says this 
poem, written by the late Bishop 
Brooks in 1858, was found among his 
note books, and has not been published 
before. 

At the time named, 1858, Phillips 
Brooks was the young rector of the 
Atonement, at Fifth and Buttonwood 
streets, Philadelphia, being a graduate 
of the Divinity School at Alexandria, 
Va. Subsequently he became the rec- 
tor of Holy Trinity, Nineteenth and 
Walnut streets, Philadelphia, and sub- 
sequently Bishop of Massachusetts. 


Along the noisy city ways 
And in this rattling city car, 
On this the dreariest of days, 
Perplexed with business, fret and 
jar. 


*“American Railways.” By E. A. Pratt. 


give his unbiassed judgment, said, 
“British methods are well adapted to 
meet British conditions, just as Ameri- 
can methods are well adapted to meet 
American conditions, and there is very 
little for either to learn from the 
other.” Mr. Pratt thinks British rail- 
ways are much ahead in their excel- 
lence of track, in signalling arrange- 
ments, in their stations, and in pro- 
vision for public safety, as tested by 
the casualty returns. In point of com- 
fort, he thinks they are fully equal, and 
that, as regards freight, it would be 
unwise to introduce the huge American 
wagons. On the other hand, he says, 
“America certainly offers examples of 
the electrification of railways that are 
deserving of study, and there are vari- 
ous labor-saving appliances in the way 
of coal tips in the harbors, coal eleva- 
tors for supplying locomotives with 
fuel, turn-tables operated by the steam 
from the engines, and so on, that may 
well claim attention.” To the wide 
and undoubtedly increasing public 
which is interested in railways and rail- 
way problems Mr. Pratt’s book will be 
most welcome.—London Telegraph. 


When suddenly a young, sweet face 
Looked on my petulance and pain 

And lent it something of its grace 
And charmed into peace again. 


The day was just as bleak without, 
My neighbors just as cold within, 

And truth was just as full of doubt, 
The world was just as full of sin. 


But in the light of that young smile 
The world grew pure, the heart grew 
warm, 
And sunshine gleamed a little while 
Across the darkness of the storm. 


I did not.care to seek her name, 
I only said, “God bless thy life,” 
Thy sweet young grace be still the 
same 
Or happy maid or happy wife. 
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Anna Robeson Brown, author of 
“The Millionaire’s Son,” is a Philadel- 
phian born and educated. 

Anna She comes of a literary 
family, and although 

devoted to out-door ife, 

has always been a very close student. 
Her husband is a lawyer with a 


ANNA ROBESON BROWN 


decided literary bent of his own, and 
the life of the young couple is that of 
folk who are fond of books, arts and 
crafts, and friends. ‘The author of 
“The Millionaire’s Son” works slowly, 
rewriting many times, and receives 
much help from her husband in the 
matter of revision. She has already 
several novels to her credit. 


Anna McClure Sholl, the author of 
“The Law of Life,” was a student at 
Cornell University, where 
fom her uncle, Dr. Hiram Cor- 
Sholl son, has for over thirty 
years occupied the chair of 
English Literature. It is university 
life from the Faculty side that forms 
the basis of her first novel. Miss 
Sholl has done much literary work, 
however, having been connected with 
the editorial staff of the Commercial 
Advertiser, and contributing many 
essays to the Charles Dudley Warner 
“History of the World’s Best Litera. 
ture”, besides editing the Art Volume 
in The Success Library. She has also 
written many short stories for the 
better known magazines and con- 
tributed verse to some of the foremost 
periodicals. She is a native of Phila 
delphia, a grand niece of the late Dr. 
Hiram Corson, who was a prominent 
physician of Philadelphia for sixty 
years. 


xk * x 


Margaret Sutton Briscoe is a daugh- 
ter of one of the oldest Baltimore 
families, and was_ herself 
born in Baltimore during 
the latter part of the Civil 
War. She was fortunate 
in being educated almost entirely by 
private tutors, and the results of this 
careful early training are constantly 
apparent in the author’s polished lar 
guage and finished style. Mrs. Briscoe, 
for she is married, being known in pf- 
vate life as Mrs. A. J. Hopkins, the 
wife of a Professor of Chemistry @ 
Amherst College, has ‘been engaged it 
literary work since 1890. Her latest 
volume, “The Change of Heart,” cot 
tains six clever love stories, charactef 
ized by a high optimism and an enthus- 
iastic belief in “the rightness of things” 
that is at once pleasing and convincing. 


Margaret 
Sutton 
Briscoe 
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Few have had such privileges and 
varied experiences as has the author of 
“The Senator’s Sweetheart.” 
Before her twelfth year she 
attended a country school 
occasionally, and since that 
time she has had only fifteen months 
m school. Mrs. Willard has been 
most diligent in self-teaching. While 
yet a child her parents moved far 
West, where, for seventeen years, as 
girl, wife, and widow, she ran the 
gamut of human experience, her life 
being not only a continuous struggle 
for a living, effort to acquire educa- 
tion and opportunity, but one of a 
living tragedy. Five short years of 
happy married life were during this 
period meted to her, and just when all 
was promising, it all ended when the 
husband was assassinated by political 
canaille. 

However, since those dark days the 
woman who had taught a tiny school 
in a sod house, walking miles to and 
fro daily ; who earned her living while 
attending school, and later while 
learning a trade; has lived in five 
national capitals ; studied and traveled 
three years in Europe (advantages 
acquired by her sole efforts), has 
friends in several countries; has been 
entertained by princes and nobles; has 
lived in a palace; has met many of the 
learned and great abroad as well as at 
home, and all the while struggling 
with poverty as did Burns during all 
of his too few years, and with affliction 
as did pain-racked, bed-ridden Heine. 
Her story, “The Senator’s Sweet- 
heart,” was first written with one 
heroine, Norma, entitled “Winning 
Her Way,” and was dedicated to the 
wage-earning women of our country. 

he manuscript was given to a widely- 
known writer for criticism and advice. 
The critic advised that it be not pub- 
lished, saying “the reading world cares 
little about the wage earning woman. 
Your book will not be read.” 

On this advice the story was laid 
aside. After coming to Washington 
the author took as a second heroine, 


Rosseter 
Willard 
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an illustrious example of the non- 
bread-winning woman in Mrs. Cush- 
man, changing the story only sufficient- 
ly to admit of the career of the Sena- 
tor’s sweetheart. 

Mrs. Willard is of Norman-Scotch 
descent on her father’s side; of Eng- 
lish-Scotch and American Revolution 
on that of her mother. She is small 
of figure; of quiet, easy manner; has 
an eager, alert mind; is a sympathetic, 
loyal friend, and is a tireless worker. 
Mrs. Willard reads and speaks French 
readily, and reads Italian with ease. 
She has only lately returned from a 
second visit of several months to Eu- 
rope, and expects to go shortly to Old 
Mexico to join friends of her girlhood 
days, spending two months visiting her 
artist sister, Miss Louise M. Rossiter, 
in Chicago, on her way. 


* * * 


Eugene Thwing was born in Quincy, 
Mass., in 1866. His father was a 
Congregational minister 
and author of several books. 
Mr. Thwing has been en- 
gaged in literary and news- 
paper work for about fifteen years. 
He is at present in charge of the ad- 
vertising department of Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company, New York, for which 
house he also reads manuscripts and 
does other editorial work. He has trav- 
eled extensively through the United 
States, Alaska, and Europe. In 1900 
Mr. Thwing conducted The Literary 
Digest European Tourist Party of 85 
ladies and gentlemen on a_ three 
months’ trip through Great Britain, 
Germany, Switzerland, and France, 
visiting the Passion Play at Ober- 
Ammergau and the Exposition at 
Paris. 

In the winter of 1900 and IgoI, 
while Mr. Thwing was preparing the 
outline of a novel which he had had 
in mind for a number of years, the 
suggestion and part of the material for 
“The Red-Keggers”’ came to him quite 
unexpectedly. He was already par- 
tially prepared by personal experience 


Eugene 
Thing 
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and by acquaintance with men who had 
lived for years among the scenes to be 
described, and the impulse to take up 
the new work was too strong to resist, 
although the other subject of his own 
choosing, he declares, was laid aside 
with not a little reluctance. The next 
two years were devoted to “The Red- 
Keggers,” which quickly enlisted his 
full inte est and thought. Twice after 
completing the manuscript he de- 


EUGENE THWING 


stroyed it and rewrote the entire story, 
altering it radically each time. He 
has even confessed that if it were not 
now too late he would like to repeat the 
operation a third time. That indul- 
gence being denied him, he has set to 
work again on the theme of his first 
choice which “The Red-Keggers” in- 
terrupted nearly three years ago. 
* * ok 


It appears that the “dark” author of 
“The MS. in a Red Box” has at last 
revealed himself in the per- 
son of the Rev. J. A. Ham- 
ilton, Congregationalist 
minister at Penzance, Corn- 
wall, England. It appears that the orig- 
inal anonymity of the novel arose from 


Rev. J. A. 
Hamilton 
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a discussion between the author and 
the publisher some time last winter, 
during a visit which Mr. John Lane 
is said to have paid Mr. Hamilton in 
Cornwall. The publisher asserted that 
an unknown author stood just as much 
chance of attaining a hearing with a 
publisher as a well known one, and 
that if published, his book stood as 
good a chance of success. This Mr. 
Hamilton doubted, and there and then 
covertly decided to put the matter to 
the test, which he did some time later 
by sending in to the Bodley Head, 
England, the mysterious MS. in a red 
box. The story of the fate of the MS. 
is well known, and it would certainly 
appear that subsequent events prove the 
author to have been in error in his con- 
tention—at least so far as his own 
novel and Mr. John Lane, its pub 
lisher, are concerned. 


ok oK ok 


Frances Campbell Sparhawk, author 
of “Honor Dalton,” was born of the 
best old Puritan stock ; min- 
isters and doctors, Harvard 
men, and members of the 
General Court of Massa- 
chusetts, were her paternal ancestors. 
A glance at the Sparhawk family 
tree shows the names of old Chief 
Justice Sewall, and Governor Dum- 
mer, of the Hirsts and Olivers, the 
Russells, Vassalls, Prescotts, Roy- 
alls, of President Cutts, of Francis, 
Phillips, Champney, Wheelwright, and 
a host of other old-connected families 
of the Province, educated, public-spit- 
ited, and wealthy people, descent from 
whom makes her, through household 
legend and tradition, more fit than at- 
other to write the historical novel of 
their time, as she has done in “A Wed- 
ding Tangle,” and gives a singular 
appropriateness to the work to which 
she has given her life in behalf of the 
native Indians, whose kind these peo 
ple and the forbears once dispossessed. 
Miss Sparhawk’s mother was of 
Scotch birth. Her father was a phy- 
sician of high rank. He settled 
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Amesbury, Massachusetts, and there 
his daughter was born, and was named 
Frances by Mrs. Whittier, the mother 
of the poet. 

She began her Indian work, not in 
any organization, but entirely by her- 
self. She wrote to General Morgan 
for the names of the schools ; and then 
she appealed to people to establish 
reading rooms at these schools and at 
the reservations, and to make acquaint- 
ance, both by letter and by affording 
a market for their work, with the re- 
turned students. 

She believes the only way to solve 
the vast and awful Indian question is 
in this way which she has chosen, the 
civilizing and educating of the chil- 
dren; and although on their return to 
the tribe these children, then young 
men and women, may have to suffer 
much—this generation be a really a 
sacrifice to all that come after—yet 
they will leaven the mass, their chil- 
dren will go to the schools and have 
less and less of savagery to encounter 
on return. 


Miss Lillian Pettengill, whose ‘The 
Toilers of the Home” has just been 
published, is a graduate of 
Miss Litian Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
Pettengill §=where she made a study of 
the serving girl problem. 
After she left college in order to better 
understand the conditions, she worked 
more than a year “in the kitchens of 
strange women for her daily bread,” 
and then wrote the book. She says 
in her foreword: “Why am I 
then, as I am? Because I have ob- 
served, heard, read, and believed that 
the respectable American girls who 
work will cheerfully starve and suf- 
focate in a mill, factory, or big depart- 
ment store rather than grow healthy, 
opulent and fat in domestic service. 
Ow can my countrywomen with their 
own living to make, be so blind to the 
butter side of their bread? This is 
what I proposed to find out.” 


Charles Kelsey Gaines, the author 
of “Gorgo,’ was born in Niagara 
county, New York, Oct. 21, 
horton 1854. His father, for many 
Gaines years president of St. Law- 
rence University, was of 
a Kentucky family of Virginia origin. 
His mother, daughter of Davis Hurd,. 
of Royalton, New York, was of New 
England descent. Thus it happened 
that while one grandfather was a slave 
owner, the other was an active agent 
in the so-called “underground railway” 
of the ante-bellum days. 
The boyhood of Professor Gaines 
was spent in the beautiful White 
Mountain district of western Maine, 


CHARLES K. GAINES 


where his father was then serving as 
an earnest preacher of the Universalist 
faith. At the age of sixteen he came 
to Canton, New York, where he. com- 
pleted his preparation for college and 
graduated from St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity in 1876. In this little college of 
the “North Country,” which has since 
been made so famous by another’s pen, 
he first met Irving Bacheller, and a 
strong and lasting friendship sprang 
up between the two. 

Immediately after graduation he was 
called to the chair of Greek in his alma 
mater, and soon became a notable fac- 
tor in the life of the college. As a 
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teacher his most marked characteris- 
tics have been clearness of presenta- 
tion, power of awakening interest, and 
perfect sympathy with his students. 
He was one of the founders of the col- 
lege paper The Laurentian, and is the 
author of the college song, “Scarlet 
and Brown,” which was first sung on 
a very critical occasion in the history 
of the institution. Professor Gaines is 
a member of the Beta Theta Pi col- 
lege fraternity, of Phi Beta Kappa, 
and of the American Philological As- 
sociation ; in 1892 he received the de- 
gree of Ph. D from Lombard Universi- 
ty. During the same year he spent 
six months in foreign travel, Greece 
and Egypt being the points of prime 
interest. 
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From 1895 to 1900 he was associated 
with his friend Irving Bacheller in the 
Bacheller Newspaper Syndicate in 
New York city, and while so engaged 
published a number of short stories 
and several poems, most of which ap- 
peared in the Pocket 
Among the stories may be mentioned 
“The Sickle of Fire,” “Jack, Where Be 
Ye?” and “The Eye of Ammon Ra,” 
and among the poems “The Dirge,” 
“The Second Death,” and “In Ew 
dence.” 

In 1900 he returned to his professor- 
ship in St. Lawrence, where “Gorgo,” 
treating of a period with which he has 
a life-long familiarity, was written in 
the intervals of his college duties. 


CRC Rie | 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


of THOMAS DIXON, JR. 


Thomas Dixon, Jr., author of “The 
Leopard’s Spots” and “The One Wo- 
man,” has lived a life little less remark- 
able than the story of his sensational 
hero, Frank Gordon. 

Thomas Dixon, Jr., was born in 
Shelby, North Carolina, on January 1, 
1864. He was the son of the Rev. 
Thomas and Amanda Dixon, so says 
“Who’s Who,” and was educated at 
Wake Forest College, in his native 
State, at Greensboro Law School and 
John Hopkins University. In 1886 he 
was admitted to the bar, but even 
before this he had at the age of twenty 
been elected to the State Legislature 
of North Carolina. But in October, 
1886, he resigned to enter the ministry 
and in 1887 was ordained Baptist min- 
ister. His first charge was at Raleigh, 
but he had later charges in Boston 
from 1888-9 and in New York from 
1889-99. While in New York, as pas- 
tor of the People’s Church, he attracted 
a larger number of hearers than anv 
other preacher in America and many of 


his descriptions in ““The One Woman” 
have been taken direct from life. Since 
that time Mr. Dixon has retired to his 
home in Virginia on the banks of the 
Chesapeake Bay, where he gives his 
time to the writing of books or goes 
forth now and then upon lecture tours 
In the capacity of lecturer, as in that 
of preacher, he has made _ himself 
widely popular. 

Mr. Dixon is a man of decided views 
and of wonderful mind strength. He 
has a unique personality which evinces 
itself in the character of his 
Both his novels have been more or les 
sensational, but both are forceful and 
stirring and full of dramatic power. 
The magnetic quality of their write 
having been infused into them 
thoroughly. His latest book, “The Ont 
Woman,” has created a literary futoy, 
the opinions upon it being very divers 
and loud-voiced. ‘Thousands have de 
nounced it in scathing terms as vulgat, 
immoral, and in bad taste—hundreés 
of thousands have read it. 
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THE TYRANNY OF THE NEW BOOK 


By Albert S. Henry 


Some time ago an enterprising editor . 


sent a letter of inquiry to a number 
of eminent literary personages, asking 
them to name the book which, in their 
respective judgments, they considered 
the best of the new _ publications 
of the preceding year. One letter 
was addressed to Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
and in reply the great philosopher 
stated that he had read no new books 
during the period specified. ‘Fhe an- 
swer was in perfect accord with the 
character of the great thinker, but how 
many, ordinary mortals would have had 
the courage or could have made with 
strict adherence to-the truth, a like 
reply? One fears the number would 
have been remarkably small. For it 
is no exaggeration to say that the 
new book dominates the world of read- 
ers, and in return the reading world 
bows before the new book. Beautiful 
editions of the classics appear from 
time to time, but for the most part they 
remain undisturbed in the seclusion 
of a book case; perhaps to be taken 
down once in a while to help pass an 
idle hour, or to verify a reference. 
Many lovers of literature will dispute 
this statement, but it is nevertheless a 
plain truth which observation will con- 
firm. The great works of literature 
are reverenced ; it is the new book that 
is read. 

The desire for change and novelty 
is a deeply-seated human trait. No one 
is disposed to quarrel with it as such. 
Curiosity is an indispensable element 
in the progress of the race, and the 
significant part it has played is known 
to every student of the history of civil- 
ation. But like other useful things, 


it can work injury when wrongly 
directed. The Greeks were curious, 
but they were curious of great things. 
Professor Curtius tells us that at the 
end of the sixth century B. C. the 
Athenians were characterized by “a 
lively receptivity of mind for every- 
thing beautiful and useful, a delight 
in suggestive intercourse, a manyside- 
ness of life and culture, a flexibility 
and presence of mind under the most 
various circumstances.” How different 
this spirit is from the modern worry 
and fret, and feverish desire for 
change! Our curiosity is plainly not 
directed to great things when every 
well-advertised book or article is 
eagerly hailed as a new and superior 
outpouring of human genius. And 
this love of fads and latest fashions in 
literature is not to be charged entirely 
to lack of discrimination, but arises 
from several causes which it will be 
interesting to examine. 

Clever advertising and liberal puff- 
ing in reviews help the new book won- 
derfully—for a time at least. We are 
met on every side by staring signs con- 
taining the latest announcements of 
new books ; the newspapers take up the 
cry and our ears ring with the praises 
of Miss So-and-So’s new novel, and 
Mr. Whats-his-name’s last poem. The 
pretty books look bright against a worn 
and stained Old Mortality, or, per- 
chance, a frayed pocket-copy of King 
Lear; but— 


“That book to many eyes doth share the 


glory, 
Which in gold clasps locks in the golden 


” 


story. 
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Moreover the simple assertion that any 
particular new book is a work of great 
importance and should be read by 
everyone, if repeated again and again; 
printed on the back of a magazine; 
placarded in railway stations ; endorsed 
by a prominent politician or the head of 
a pork-packing establishment ; is taken 
as sufficient reason by many readers 
for instantly perusing it. It is tacitly 
assumed that every new book displaces 
in interest all preceding works in its 
special line. Not to have read the last 
effort of the latest author is in some 
circles considered the mark of fogy- 
ism—one is secretly pitied for being 
so out of touch with the world. 

The rule of the new book is felt even 
by the cloistered reader. Every sub- 
ject, from folk-lore to fiction, comes 
within its domain. Hard words have 
been spoken—and justly spoken— 
against the current fiction, but there 
are as many new fads in philosophy, in 
science, in history, springing up 
around us, and thrusting themselves 
into our chosen studies. One becomes 
timid in forming an opinion upon a 
question of great moment, lest a certain 
learned professor’s new book, an- 
nounced for publication next month, 
should prove one’s view to be utterly 
absurd, and untenable. We may be 
deep in old Montaigne, and glancing 
up see on the shelf that new volume 
which conclusively demonstrates that 
Bacon wrote the Shakespearean plays, 
and which we must read in order to 
join in the discussion at the club. The 
spell is broken, the charming old 
Frenchman disappears, and we hurry 
through pages of bad English and 
worse logic until the end is reached 
in weariness and disgust. 

There is so much that we should 
read, and so little time given us to 
devote to reading, that it becomes a 
matter of prudence to be selective. 
Sound advice has been given as to the 
manner in which we shoiild deal with 
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new books. Emerson’s well-known 
maxim, that a book should not be read 
until it is a year old, is serviceable for 
most purposes, though it would not 
always be advisable to strictly follow 
it. Thoreau wisely said that, “Books 
must be read as deliberately and resery- 
edly as they were written.” This last 
counsel evidently looks to the reading 


’ which maketh a full man. And Lowell, 


with humor and good sense, hit the 
mark when he said: A 


“For reading new books is like eating new 
bread ; 

One may stand it at first, but by gradual 
steps he 

Will come to death’s door of a mental 
dyspepsy .” 


What percentage of the cases of 
mental dyspepsia are due to the exces- 
sive reading of new books would bk 
an interesting problem for a psychole 
gist to investigate. 

It is not, of course, maintained that 
every new book is worthless; it is the 
habit of reading nothing that is not 
new, and thus permitting every fourth 
and fifth rate volume fresh from the 
press, to usurp the lawful place of the 
lords of culture, and to exercise a kind 
of tyranny over the mind,—it is this 
habit which calls forth an earnest pro 
test. The old critics of the Edinburgh 
and the Quarterly have often been 
sneered at and their blunders held up 
to laughter; but after all, they must 
have served a useful purpose. Every 
author wrote with the menacing rods 
of Jeffrey and Gifford before his eyes 
No one would have ventured in slov- 
enly apparel before that dreaded lit 
erary tribunal. But we live in dif 
ferent times, and especially in Americ, 
there is no review that commands tht 
obedience of writers, or has the author 
ity to set the standard of literary taste 
A searching criticism, here and theft, 
cannot destroy a book, and is almost 
powerless in face of skillful advertise 
ments and the indiscriminate prait 





The Tyranny of the New Book 


which nearly every book obtains, if not 
from one quarter, then from another 
equally as good and accepted as such 
by the public. As an instance of the 
commercial value of puffing and the 
credulity of readers, it may be remem- 
bered that about two years ago, a cer- 
tain historical novel was published with 
a great blare of trumpets. It was an- 
nounced several months before the day 
of publication, and the language of 
these prefatory notices was such that 
anyone might have justly expected a 
book which would rival the best work 
of Thackeray and Hawthorne in their 
highest moods. After long waiting, 
the fateful day came at last, and the 
marvel was unveiled. But, alas! for 
human hopes and simple faith! With- 
out exception this particular piece of 
bepraised fiction was the worst book 
issued from the American press in ten 
years. Sans plot, sans style, sans 
sense, sans everything that goes to 
make a story interesting and enjoyable 
—all this was to be seen by the most 
cursory reader. And yet this novel 
sold largely for a while and then sank 
into an oblivion from which it will 
never emerge. This is but one example 
among scores, of the power that a new 
book wields over the public mind in 
the absence of any high critical author- 
ity in the form of a periodical, compe- 
tent to judge literary work, and abso- 


Some of Mr. Richard Watson Gil- 
der’s most popular poems relating to 
the Christmas season have been gath- 
ered into a volume, set in a new style, 
with border decorations, title-page, 
and frontispiece by Henry McCarter. 
The collection is called “A Christmas 

reath,” and it will be ready in time 
for the holidays. 


* * * 


“The Little Queen,” by Eva Mad- 
, which has just been announced, is 
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lutely fearless in exposing shallow 
frauds. 

As a rule books of very high merit 
are comparatively slow in forcing their 
way to their rightful places. We need 
not worry about them, however, fog in 
the struggle for existence, in literature 
at least, the fittest, which survive, are 
also the best. It is not so much that 
we should avoid reading new books, 
as that we should not neglect the old 
tried ones—the works of master minds 
—which are always with us, filled with 
immortal beauty. Ruskin pertinently 
asks: “Will you go and gossip with 
your housemaid or your stableboy, 
when you may talk with queens and 
kings; or flatter yourselves that it is 
with any worthy consciousness of your 
own claims to respect that you jostle 
with the hungry and common crowd 
for entrée here, and audience there, 
when all the while this eternal court 
is open to you, with its society, wide as 
the world, multitudinous as its days,— 
the chosen and the mighty of every 
place and time?” Let us, then, hear 
more about great books and less about 
ones which have merely newness to 
recommend them. Let us be drenched 
and saturated with noble thought, 
rather than with novel speculations. 
Finally, let us aspire to be like Plato’s 
true philosophers, “lovers of the vision 
of truth.” 


one of the most unique little books 
which will be published this year, for 
the story is based upon that famous 
incident in English and French history, 
when Richard II, king of England, 
married the little seven-year-old prin- 
cess of the royal house of France. 


* * ok 


John H. Whitson’s novel, “Barbara, 
a Woman of the West,” has just gone 
into a third edition. Mr. Whitson has 
written another Western story, which 
will be published in 1904. 
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CHAUCER AS A BOOK LOVER 


By Lorenzo Sears 


Next to his delight in the month of 
May came Chaucer’s love for books. 
This does not crop out in his verse so 
often as his fondness for the flowers, 
birds, and sunshine of the fifth month, 
but there is no mistaking his sympathy 
with books and readers, of whom he 
was one of the most diligent; and dili- 
gence in reading was no light affair 
in the century before Gutenberg and 
Caxton began to print books, however 
carefully copies had been made with 
pen and ink. The very cost and 
scarcity of these implies some zest on 
the part of so widely read a person as 
the. father of English poetry was for 
his time. Any one who has seen 
Occleve’s portrait of him in his “De 
Regimine Principium,” or a good copy 
of it, would know that he was a lover 
of books. It corresponds so well with 
his description of himself in the lines 
which he put into the mouth of the 
Host in the Prologue to Sire Thopas: 


“* %* * ‘What man art thou?’ quod he, 
‘Thou lokest as thou woldest fynde an hare, 
For ever upon the ground I see thee stare.’ ” 


Much reading and much writing 
had evidently given him the abstracted 
air of a scholar, if not his deliberate 
gait and the slight stoop which com- 
pletes the portraiture. In the paucity 
of unquestioned material for his liter- 
ary biography, his works must be 
depended upon to indicate the extent 
and character of his reading. 

By his own confession there was 
but one attraction greater than his 
books, saying in the “Prologue to 
“Legende of Goode Women :” 


“And as for me, though that I knowe but 


lyte, 
On bokes for to read I me delyte, 
And to hem give I feyth and ful- credence, 
And in myn herte have them in reverence 
So hertely, that there is game noon 
That fro my bokes maketh me to goon; 
But yt be seldom on the holy day, 
Save certenly whan that the monethe of 
May 
Is comen, and that I here the foules synge, 
And that the floures gynnen for to sprynge, 
Fairewel my boke and my devocioun !” 


By this time some reader may agree 
with Artemus Ward that “Mr. Chau- 
cer was doubtless a gratepoet, but 
didn’t know how tew spel.” Allow- 
ances being made for a formative 
period of the language, Chaucer’s sys- 
tem of orthography is not wholly 
explained, since within the compass 
of a page he spells a word in several 
ways. It is better to allow him the 
privilege of the King’s English in the 
age when Henry the Fifth wrote: “I 
wolle that the Duc of Orlians be kept 
stille within the castil of Pontfret with 
owte goying to Robertis place or to 
any other disport: for it is better that 
he lak his disport than we were 
deceived.” It was a golden age when 
every man did that which was ortho- 
graphically right in his own eyes and 
lost no time in consulting dictionaries. 

Still, the poet seems to have had the 
best intentions : 


“And, for ther is so grete dyversite 

In Englissh, and in writynge of our tonge, 
So preye I to God, that none myswrite thet, 
And red wher so thow be, or elles songe, 
That thow be understonde. * * *” 


—Troylus, 1810. 
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Chaucer as a Book Lover 


And it may have been his spelling 
rather than his diction of which he 


speaks in his “Dream :” 


“In playne English evill written ; 
For sleepy writer, well ye written, 
Excused is though he mis, 


More than one that waking is.” * * * 


He was as adroit here as in sacking 
responsibility for plain and broad 
speech upon “mine auctor” whom, he 
says, he does not always follow too 
exactly. 

Of diction itself he, too, could look 
backward a thousand years and say: 


“Ye knowe that in forme of speeche is 
chaunge 

Within a thousand yere, and wordes , 

That hadden prys, now wonder nyce and 
straunge 

Us thinketh hem, and yet thai spake hem 
$0.2 * * * 


As far the other side of Chaucer as 
we are from him he would find King 
Alfred translating Boethius into such 
vernacular English as this: 


“Buton la ic wilnode theah andweorce sto 
tham weorce the me beboden waes to 
wyrcanne,” etc., to say nothing of Babylon- 
ish characters intermingled with our present 
alphabet at that time. 


It may be added that if the stranger 
to the poet’s dialect will read by ear, 
many obscurities will vanish, notwith- 
standing an occasional obsolete word. 

In the Prologue to the Canterbury 
Tales the poet betrays the sympathy 
of one scholar for another—the Clerk 
of Oxenford—despite his poor estate 
and secluded life, for which by all 
accounts Chaucer himself had no taste 
in his early years, being so much em- 
ployed at court and about the Petty 
Customs business and errands abroad 
that one wonders how he found time 
for reading at all. Notwithstanding 
doubt as to his residence at either 
Oxford or Cambridge, his seclusion in 
Woodstock in later years and his allu- 
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sion to Trompyngtoun indicates an 
acquaintance with both universities 
sufficient to make him a sympathizer 
with the Clerk: 


“That unto logic hadde long tyme i-go, 

For him was lever have at his beddes heed 

Twenty bookes, clothed in blak and reed 

Of Aristotil, and of his philosophie, 

Than robus rich, or fithul, or sawtrie. 

But although he were a philosophre, 

Yet hadde he but litul gold in cofre; 

But al that he mighte gete, and his frendes 
sente, 

On bookes and his lernyng he it spente. 

Of studie tooke he most cure and heede; 

Not one word spak he more than was neede, 

And gladly wolde he lerne, and gladly teche.” 


Yet there is no word of ridicule for 
this spendthrift collector, as for many 
another wight whom the poet has 
deftly impaled to wriggle forever in 
the face of everlasting laughter. 

It is always interesting to observe 
what books have “influenced,” as the 
phrase is, writers who leave something 
worth reading, especially when they 
are far removed from us in time or 
place. What were some of those 
which this “Father of English poetry” 
was fond of over five hundred years 
ago when Edward III. and Richard 
II. were Kings, Jack Straw and Wat 
Tyler rebels, Wiclif a lecturer at 
Oxford, translating the Bible into 
English and helping Chaucer crystalize 
the language? According to the temper 
of his time as well as his own dispo- 
sition as an historical romancer, old 
authors were his favorites with one or 
two contemporaries to be noted later. 
In the Prologue to the Legende of 
Goode Women his retrospective fancy 
appears when he remarks: 


“And yf that olde bokes were awey, 

Ylorne were of remembraunce the key. 

Wel ought us, thanne, honouren and beleve 

These bokes, there we han noon other 
preve. 


Indeed, he is inclined to attribute 
all later wisdom to them: 
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“For out of olde feldys, as men seyth, 
Cometh all this new corne fro yere to yere; 
And out of olde bokes, in good feyth, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere.” 


And. again : 


“Of usage olde what for luste, what for love 
On bookes rede I oft, as you I tolde.” 


And once more: 


“Agon, hit happed me for to beholde 
Upon a booke was write with lettres olde; 
And thereupon, a certayne thing to lerne, 
The long day ful fast I read and yerne.” 


So whenever he cites an authority 
or an example it is oftenest from an 
old author; and with good reason, 
since in his time new ones worth read- 
ing were scarce. The folios that 


Chaucer might read by favor in the 
royal 


household, or which were 
perused by him when he was passing 
his declining years near Oxford, would 
be manuscript copies of the classics 
and the Fathers. This is indicated by 
an occasional list which he introduces, 
as in the Man of Lawes prologue, of 
mythologic and historic names, as well 
as by the authors that he cites with 
readiness whenever he wishes to for- 
tify a statement of his own. Scattered 
here and there, singly or in groups, 
and sometimes in queer company, are 
found Biblical books and pagan writ- 
ings, saints’ lives and the loves of 
heathen gods and men, the proverbs 
of Solomon and of Ptolemy’s Alma- 
gest, the wisdom of Seneca and the 
wit of Juvenal, the doctrine of Augus- 
tine and the philosophy of Boethius, 
the preaching of Ambrose and Jerome, 
the poetry of Lucan and Ovid, with 
many another Christian and. pagan 
name that had reposed side by side in 
monastic libraries through medizval 
‘centuries. Even now in English uni- 
versity libraries the bulk’ of books 
appears. to eonsist of ancient folios 
which are allowed to sleep undisturbed 
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‘in dignity and dust, while readers are 


occupied with latest arrivals, if their 
taste inclines them to modern litera 
we 

This in the fourteenth century and 
for Chaucer was not largely in his own 
tongue, but in Romance dialects and 
chiefly from Italy, where the new 
learning was flourishing, and where 
as a consequence a new literature was 
springing up. Although almost every 
assertion about him has been disputed, 
it would appear from his own lines 
that the poet had met Petrarch in one 
of his visits to Italy, and that while 
there he had discovered enough mate- 
rial to furnish him with fresh reading 
on his return home and an abundance 
of romance to recast in new forms in 
an age when appropriation, like theft 
in Sparta, was more creditable than 
criminal,—the virtue of it lying in the 
cleverness with which it was accom 
plished. Moreover Genius is a high 
wayman who scatters with a free hand, 
and an husbandman who distributes a 
large harvest in the autumn from the 
seed he stole in the spring. Besides, 
Chaucer improved greatly the quality 
of the grain that he brought out of 
Italian storehouses. He was, accord 
ingly, such a reader of Boccaccio and 
other writers of novella as could re 
create for his countrymen the liters 
ture of southern Europe, including the 
fables of France, of which the ‘Roman 
de la Rose” was a favorite. In thus 
importing Continental letters he be 
came a promoter of literature at home 
contributing to the revival of learning 
in England. Later poets might follow 
him with less book-loving, but per 
petuation. of ancient and middle-age 
lore and transfer of Romance trea 
ures were needed as a foundation for 
builders that should follow this earliest 
master. They needed to know what 
hhad been said and how, before thet 
own personality and originality could 
be estimated. 
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Aside from the numerous passages 
containing authors’ names or citations 
from their works, there is now and 
then a stroke of wit or sentiment 
which reveals something miore than 
impersonal fondness for books appro- 
priate to the clerkly character in hand. 
Such, for example, is the encounter 
between the Wife of Bath and her 
fifth husband, the jolly clerk of Ox- 
ford, who floored her with his fist for 
tearing three leaves out of the book 
that contained so many instances of 
wicked wives—a favorite volume with 
the masterful Jankyn. It is not strange 
that his capricious spouse should tire 
of hearing about Delilah, Dejanira, 
Xantippe, and other variations of 
etrant Eve; but the poet makes the 
tearing of “Valerye and Theophrast” 
not much less a misdemeanor than 
those of Exiphiles and Clytemnestra, 
Lyma and Lucia. At least it was a 
justifiable cause for domestic sparring 
in an age when a book of the size of 
the Bible might be worth four or five 
hundred dollars, and it is easy to see 
that the poet’s sympathies lay with the 
book, if not with its owner; for the 
jar ends with the wife’s supremacy. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
Philippa Roet of Hainault, sister to 
John of Gaunt’s wife, otherwise Mad- 
ame Geoffrey Chaucer, disturbed her 
husband’s scholarly pursuits, giving 
personal point to the sketch, even 
though she had been one of the demoi- 
selles in attendance on the Queen, and 
not studiously inclined herself. 

It would be burdening these col- 
umns to cite all the passages in which 
the poet’s fondness for books and 
reading crops out. Only a few more of 
the accumulated examples can be 
added as a confirmation of the convic- 
tion which every reader must have 
that, as has been already remarked, 
next to the month of May, its birds 
and flowers, Chaucer had his books 
nearest his heart—for ten months of 
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the year at least—since he Occasion- 
ally favors April also, especially for 
pilgrimages. More than the two next 
poets who succeeded him ‘in the first 
grade he was a wide reader, and, 
moreover, to good purpose: 


“T woke, and other bookes I took me to 

To rede upon; and yet I rede alway. 

I hope truly to rede so some day, 

That I shall mete something for to fare 

The better, and thus to rede I will not 
spare.” —Assembly, 691. 


The orthography in this and the 
following excerpts has been modern- 
ized where the average reader’s imme- 
diate apprehension is of more conse- 
quence than conformity to any of the 
varying texts extant, no one of which 
Chaucer himself ever saw. 

So, too, the love of books is to him 
one of the titles of nobility in a charac- 
ter he delights to honor, as Zenobia, 
for example: 


“To lerne bookes was all her liking ;” 


and to the ‘heavens his highest tribute 
is that they are 


“a book written with stars.” 


In a dream of a place as a paradise to 
him he saw 


“some to read old romances, 
Themselves occupied for their pleasences, 
Some to make ballads and lays, 

And some to other diverse plays: 
But I to me a romance took 


And as I reading was the book. * * *” 


Many have taken up a drowsy volume 
to induce sleep, but few have found 
a romance 


“to read and drive the night away 
* * * better play 
Than either chess or tables.” 


And when he awakes out of sleep in 
the House of Fame he returns to his 
old habit, 


“to study and read alway 
I. purpose to. do day by day.” 
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For such diligence he is commended 
by Aufrican : 


“Thou hast thee so well borne 

In looking of my old book all to torn 

That something of thy labor would I re- 
quite.” 


Reading itself the poet found was a 
useful if not unusual accomplishment 
in his day: 


“And for that I was lettered, there I read 
The statutes whole of Love’s Court and 
Hall.” 


Other examples of the poet’s devo- 
tion to books and reading might be 
cited, for they are constantly bubbling 
up from the depths of his poetic 
thought ;' but the temptation to quote 
them must be resisted, also to discuss 
any other characteristic orquality than 
this one, such as his wisdom and wit, 
his humor and pathos, his uncommon 
sense, his sane philosophy, his sound 
criticism. Even the question of good 
taste in perpetuating the. coarseness 
of a half-barbarous age can be dis- 
missed for once with assent to the sup- 
position that his theory of representa- 
tion required him to picture all kinds 
of people that he met, and that, like 
some later poets, he would gladly have 
blotted lines unworthy his genius. 
This, in spite of occasional blemishes, 


An interesting literary sign of the 
times is the increasing recognition 
given by English critics to American 


books. ‘This recognition, added to a 
consequent increase of interest in 
American literature on the part of 
English readers, has resulted in the 
publication there of more American 
volumes, and especially novels, than 
ever before. Mark Twain, Mr. How- 
ells, Henry James, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Robert W. Chambers, F. P. Dunne and 
a few others have, of course, an 
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and notwithstanding all that he has 
suffered from copyists and wiseacres, 
this genius of his which was appre 
ciated by contemporaries and by such 
of posterity as were willing to under 
stand him, becomes more and more 
apparent in the revival of interest in 
early English studies. The fact that 
he has had a score of editors and crit- 
ical biographers from Caxton to the 
latest and best of them, Professot 
Lounsbury, of Yale, is an indication of 
the enduring interest Chaucer has 
maintained for the men of his race. 

The writer will remark in closing 
that the citations are from the Aldine 
edition, despite Lowell’s _ strictures 
upon it, because the copy has been 
nigh at hand since it was bought in 
London in the five hundredth summer 
after Chaucer started his pilgrims 
from the Tabard, whose track two of 
us followed by way of Gad’s Hill and 
Rochester as well as modern facilities 
for a pilgrimage would permit. And 
though we did not find the 


“litel toun 
Which that is called Bob-up-an-doun, 
Under the Ble, in Canterbury way,” 


we did find much to stimulate the his 
toric imagination, and to revive inter 
est in the earliest of our greater poets. 
—The Booklover. 


assured following abroad; but evel 
younger authors of less repute af 
encouraged more and more to bring 
out editions of their works in London. 


xk * * 


Helen Milecete, author of “A De 
tached Pirate,” the novel which stirrel 
Halifax (N. S.) society, is on @ 
extended visit to England. Mrs. Mile 
cete is reported to be at work @ 
another novel. “A Detached Pirate’# 
now in its third edition. 
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A year’s course in Literature, General History and Biology. 


LESSON I. 


[Note.—At the beginning of each lesson in the proposed course, we shall give a 
bibliography, containing the titles and names of authors of all the books employed 
in preparing the text and also of other books which bear upon the subject. These 
book suggestions are given in order that readers may further pursue the various 
subjects by collateral reading. | 


We also desire to mention that all communications, whether questions or 
requests for details or bits of criticism, will be willingly answered or complied 
with by us and suggestions in the way of improvements will be considered 
with a view to making all such as recommend themselves to our circumstances. 
and conditions. 


I. HISTORY OF LITERATURE, 


I. Greek—Period I. Epic Poetry. 
Bibliography. 


Introduction to Homer, 2. C. /ebb, 1887. 

Growth and Influence of Classical Greek Poets, R. C. Jeb, 1893. 
Homer Synchronisms, W. £. Gladstone, 1876. 

On Translating Homer, Matthew Arnold. 


“The Iliad of Homer.’’ Literally translated with explanatory notes by 
Theodore Alois Buckley, B. A. Pocket Literal Translation Series. 


_ “The Odyssey of Homer.” (First thirteen books). Translated 
literally by Theodore Alois Buckley. Pocket Literal Translation Series. 


Translations of ‘‘ The Iliad’’ and “‘ The Odyssey,” by Chapman, Pope, 
W. C. Bryant and William Cowper. 


[Note.—We would call particular attention to the ‘‘ Pocket Literal Translation 
Series.”” These word-for-word translations are best adapted for beginners and 
should be used to precede a study of the poetical translations. The notes are 
invaluable. } 


Greek literature begins with poetry, and Greek poetry divides itself into 

consecutive classes. These classes are ‘‘epic,’’ ‘‘ lyric’’ and ‘‘ dramatic.’’ 

Theos Kinds The first or ‘‘epic’’ poetry is represented by Homer, the second 

of Gre or ‘‘ lyric’’ is represented by Sappho, Alcaetis and Pindar, while 

Poetry the third or ‘‘ dramatic ’’ is represented by Aischylus, Sophocles, 

: Euripides and Aristophanes, the first three exemplifying ‘vagedy 
in their works, the fourth exemplifying comedy. 


To quote Professor R. C. Jebb: 
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‘** Kpic’ poetry, as the Greeks of the fourth century B. C. understood it, was defined 
by its differences from ‘lyric’ and ‘dramatic;’ as distinguished from ‘lyric’ it meant 
poetry which was recited, not sung to music. As distinguished from ‘dramatic’ it meant 
poetry which merely narrated.”’ 


Before ‘‘epic’’ poetry, which is synonymous with saying, before Homer, 
there existed, practically speaking, no literature in Greece, though there 
had been folk-songs dating far back, such as songs on the-seasons and nature 

songs that Professor Jebb says were of Semitic origin. Later 
oe than these there were legendary bards, several groups of them, 

sort of predecessors of Homer, and still later there arose heroic 
lays which are mentioned by Homer himself in ‘‘ The Iliad’’ and ‘‘ The 
Odyssey.’’ 


The epic period proper began, as we have intimated, with Homer and 
lasted until about 7oo B.C. Homer himself lived, as nearly as can be 
ascertained, about 1050 B. C. The date has been variously placed, according 
to Herodotus, as late as 850 B. C., but the greater number of authorities fix 
it earlier. 


The place of Homer’s birth is involved in obscurity. Seven cities claimed 
the honor of being his birthplace, Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, Salamis in 
Cyprus, Chios, Argos and Athens. What we know of himis 
a chiefly legendary, some authorities asserting him to have beena 
wandering minstrel, others representing him as having been blind. 
Many poems have been attributed to him but only ‘‘ The Iliad’’ and ‘“‘ The 
Odyssey ’’ can be ascribed to him with any degree of certainty. Even then 
doubt surrounds the fact of Homer’s ever having existed at all. Scholars, 
both ancient and modern, have tried to prove that the work of ‘‘ The Iliad” 
and ‘‘ The Odyssey’’ is not that of one hand but of many. Certain 
discrepancies in the poems furnish the grounds for such conjecture, although 
these can in a large degree be accounted for by the fact that Homer never 
transmitted his poems into writing, their first collected form having been 
prepared to the order of the tyrant Peisistratus. To most people however, 
the name Homer means one poet, one personality and ‘‘ The Iliad’’ and 
“‘ The Odyssey ’’ mean the work of that poet. 


_. ‘The Iliad ’’ is a narrative of a significant portion of the Trojan War. 
The narrative hinges on the wrath of the hero Achilles, who, stung to indigna- 
tion by an unjust act on the part of Agamemnon, withdraws 
Siete. with his forces from the conflict and sulksin his tent. But during 
“The liad” the many engagements that fill the days, Patroclus, Achilles’s 
dearest friend, is slain by the Trojan Hector. Thereupon, 
Achilles, in a great wrath, goes forth and slays Hector in single combat and 
puts indignity upon the hero’s body. Priam, King of Troy and Hector's 
father, goes to Achilles and begs the body of his son. After some time the 
request is granted and the body is taken back into the city where the funeral 
rites are solemnized. 


‘** The Odyssey ’’ recounts the wanderings of Odysseus, ot Ulysses, whet, 

after the fall of Troy, he sets out for his Ithacan home. Many 

dire wd were the dangers he encountered and strange were the events 

Odyssey” which took place in Ithaca during his absence. It is of all these 
that Homer tells. : ‘ 
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Professor Jebb, in discussing the general characteristics of the Homeric 
poems, says: 
‘The capital distinction of Homeric poetry is that it has all the fresh- 
Characteristics ness and simplicity of a primitive ag 1 the charm which we associate 
of the with the ‘childhood of the world;’ while on the other hand it has com- 
Homeric ~ pietely surmounted the rudeness of form, the struggle of thought with 
Poems anguage, the tendency to grotesque or ignoble modes of speech, the 
incapacity for equable maintenance of a high level, which belong to the 
primitive stage in literature.” 


Matthew Arnold, in that excellent work of his ‘‘On Translating Homer,”’ 
says: 
. “Homer is rapid in his movement, plain in his words and style, simple in his ideas, 
and noble in his manner.’’ 


And again Professor Jebb writes : 


“ Perhaps the best proof of the enduring reality which Homer has given to his epic 
world is the fact that, in a world so different as our own, ‘Homeric’ is still an epithet 
which can be applied, not only toa style but toan actionortoamen. * * * * * * 
Homer describes a certain phase of early civilization. He portrays its politics, its 
teligions and moral ideas, its material circumstances, its social manners. This picture is 
nota labored mosaic or an archeological revival. It is a naturally harmonious whole, 
and it completes the unity of impression which Homer leaves on the mind.”’ 


On the value of the Homeric epics Professor Jebb says : 


“The Homeric poems are the oldest documents of Hellenic life. The Greek race, as 
first revealed by Homer, resembles the poetical art which discloses it. It is a matured 
type, which must have been developed gradually, though the antecedent phases of 

evelopment are lost in a prehistoric darkness. 


* ” * * * * * * 


_ As a general picture of the Homeric age, the Homeric poetry has the value of history. 
It is manitestly inspired by real life. This is equally true whether the life is conceived as 
strictly contemporary with the poet, or as known to him only through a vivid tradition.” 


Among the early Greeks, the Homeric epics undoubtedly wielded a great 
influence. Plato says that eulogists of Homer used to say that he had been 
“the educator of Hellas,’’ while Thucydides is said to have treated the 
Homeric catalogue as a historical document, exaggerated, perhaps in its num- 
bers, yet essentially authentic. 


Selections from Homer. 


(Note.—In making selections from the Homeric epics we have tried to choose 
representative passages. From each of the most important translations we have 
given the opening lines, while from the more popular translations we have reprinted 
passages notable for their beauty and especial significance. | 


From Dr. Theodore Buckley's “ Literal Translation of ‘The Iliad’” in the ‘Pocket 
Literal Translation Series” we have taken the following : 


Sing, O goddess, the destructive wrath of Achilles, son of Peleus, which brought 
countless woes upon the Greeks, and hurled many valiant souls of heroes down to Hades, 
and made themselves a prey to dogs and to all birds; (but the will of Jove was being 
accomplished) from the time when Atrides, king of men, and noble Achilles, first con- 
tending were disunited. 
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Which then of the gods pet these two in strife, so that they should fight? The 
son of Latona and Jove; for he, enraged with the king, stirred up an evil pestilencs 
through the army [and the people kept perishing]; because the son of Atreus had dis 
honored the priest Chryses; for he came in the swift ships of the Greeks to ransom his 
daughter, and bringing invaluable ransoms, having in his hands the fillets of far-darting 
- lo on his golden sceptre. And he supplicated all the Greeks, but chiefly the two som 
of Atreus, the leaders of the people: 

‘* Ye sons of Atreus, and ye other well-greaved Greeks, to you indeed may the gods, 
possessing the heavenly dwellings, grant to destroy the city of Priam and to return home 
safely ; but for me, liberate my beloved daughter and accept the ransoms, reverencing the 
son of Jove, far-darting Apollo.”’ 

Upon this all the other Greeks shouted assent, that the priest should be reverencei, 
and the splendid ransoms accepted ; yet was it not Vat gaa. to the mind of Agamemnon, 
son of Atreus ; but he dismissed him evilly and added a harsh mandate : 

‘* Let me not find thee, old man, at the hollow barks, either now loitering. or hereafter 
returning, lest the staff and fillet of the god avail thee not. Nor her I will not set free; 
sooner shall old age come upon her, at home in Argos, far away from her native land, 
employed in offices of the loom and preparing my bed. But away! irritate me not, that 
thou mayest return the safer! ”’ ; 

Thus he spoke ; but the old man was afraid and obeyed the command. And he went 
in silence along the shore of the loud-resounding sea ; but then, going apart, the aged ma 
prayed much to king Apollo, whom fair-haired Latona bore: 

‘* Hear me, god of the silver bow, who art wont to protect Chrysa and divine Cills, 
and who mightily rules over Tenedos; O Sminthius, if ever I have roofed thy graceful 
temple, or if, moreover, at any time, I have burned to thee the fat thighs of bulls or of 
goats, accomplish this entreaty for me. Let the Greeks pay for my tears by thy arrows.” 

Thus he spoke, praying ; but to him Phoebus Apollo hearkened. And he descended 
from the summits of Olympus enraged in heart, having upon his shoulders his bow and 
quiver covered on all sides. But as he moved, the shaft rattled forthwith upon the 
shoulders of him enraged; but he went along like unto the night. Then he sat dow 
apart from the ships, and sent among them an arrow. and terrible arose the clang of the 
silver bow. First he attacked the mules, and the swift dogs; but afterwards dispatchings 
pointed arrow against (the Greeks) themselves, he smote them, and frequent funeral- 
of the dead were continually burning. 


From the same source we quote the speech of Hector, upbraiding Paris 
for his cowardice when, the latter having proposed a single-handed combat, he 
is seized with affright upon the approach of Menelaus. 


“Cursed Paris, most excellent in form, thou woman,—raving seducer, would tht 
thou hadst either not been born, or that thou hadst perished unmarried. This indeei, 
I would wish and indeed it would be much better, than that thou shouldst thus bes 
disgrace and scandal to others. In truth, the long-haired Achaeans may laugh, having 
suspected that thou wast a noble champion, because a tine person belongs (to thee) ; bat 
there is not strength in thy soul, nor any nerve. Didst thou, being such an one, ha 
sailed over the ocean in sea-traversing ships, having collected congenial associates 
mingled with foreigners, take away a beauteous lady, from the Apean land, the spouse ol 
martial men, a great detriment to thy father, to the city and to all the people; a joy 
indeed to our enemies, but a disgrace to thyself? Couldst thou not have awaited g 
Menelaus? Then shouldst thou have known of how brave a man thou dost possess the 
spouse. Nor will thy harp, and the gifts of Venus, and thy hair and thy figure avail thee, 
when thou should be mingled with the dust. But the Trojans are very pusillanimous; 
else wouldst thou have been arrayed ina garment of stone on account of the evils whith 
thou hast done.’’ 


From the ‘‘ Iliad of Homer.’’ Translated by George Chapman. 


Achilles’ banefull wrath resound, O Goddess, That no light comforts; and their limbs 
that impos’d dogs and vultures gave : 

Infinite sorrows on the Greeks, and many To all which Jove’s will gave effect ; from 
brave soul los’d whom first strife begun 

From breasts heroique; sent them far to Betwix’t Atrides, king of men, and Thetis 
that invisible cave god-like son. 
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From the “‘ Iliad of Homer.’’ 


Achilles’ wrath, to Greece the direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered, heavenly goddess, 


sing ! 
That wrath which hurled to Pluto’s gloomy 


reign : . ‘ : 
The souls of mighty chiefs untimely slain ; 


From ‘‘ A Translation of the Iliad.’’ 


0 goddess! sing the wrath of Peleus’ son, 

Achilles ; sing the deadly wrath that brought 

Woes numberless upon the Greeks, and 
swept 

To Hades many a valiant soul, and gave 


From ‘“‘ A Translation of the Iliad.” 
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Translated by Alexander Pope. 


Whose limbs unburied on the naked shore, 

Devouring d and hungry vultures lore, 

Since great Achilles and Atrides strove, 

Such was the sovereign doom, and such the 
will of Jove! 


By William Cullen Bryant. 


Their limbs a prey to dogs and birds of 
air,—— 

For so had Jove appointed,—from the time 

When the two chiefs, Atrides, king of men, 

And great Achilles, parted first as foes. 


By William Cullen Bryant. 


THE PARTING OF HECTOR AND ANDROMACHE 


Hector left in haste 
The mansion, and retraced his way between 
The rows of stately dwellings, traversing 
The mighty city. When at length he reached 
The Scaean gates, that issue on the field, 
His spouse, the nobly-dowered Andromache, 
Came forth to meet him,—— 


* * * * 


She came attended by a maid who bore 

A tender child—a babe too young to speak— 
Upon her bosom—Hector’s only son, 
Beautiful as a star, whom Hector called 
Scamandrius, but all else Astyanax,— 

The city’s lord,—since Hector stood the sole 
Defence of Troy. The father on his child 
Looked with a silent smile. Andromache 
Pressed to his side meanwhile, and, all in 


tears : 
Clung to his hand, and thus beginning, 
“Too brave | thy valor yet will cause thy 
death. 


Thou hast no pity on thy tender child 
Nor me, unhappy one, who soon must be 
Tay seer All the Greeks will rush on 


ee 

To take thy life. A happier lot were mine, 

If I must lose thee, to go down to earth, 

For I shall have no hope when thou art 
gone,— 

Nothing but sorrow. Father have I none 

And no dear mother. 


* * * 


Hector thou 
Art father and dear mother now to me, 
And brotherand my youthful spouse besides. 
In pity keep within the fortress here, 
Nor make thy child an orphan nor thy wife 
Awidow. Post thine army near the place 


Of the wild fig-tree, where the city walls 
Are low and may be scaled. Thrice in the 


war 
The boldest of the foe have tried the spot— 


* * * * *~ 


Then answered Hector great in war. ‘All 
this 

I bear in mind, dear wife, but I should 
stand 

Ashamed before the men and long-robed 
dames 

uf Troy were I to keep aloof and shun 

The conflict, coward-like, not thus my heart 

aes me, for greatly have I learned to 

e 


And strike among the foremost sons of 


Troy, 
Upholding my great father’s fame and 
mine ; 
Yet well in my undoubting mind I know 
The day shall come in which our sacred 
Troy. 
And Priam, and the people over whom 
Spear-bearing Priam rules, shall perish all. 
But not the sorrows of the Trojan race, 


* * * * * 


Grieve me so much as thine, when some 
mailed Greek 

Shall lead thee weeping hence, and take 
from thee 

Thy day of freedom. Thou in Argos then 

Shall at another’s bidding ply the loom, 


* * * * * 


And then shall some one say who sees thee 
weep, 
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‘This was the wife of Hector, most re- Vouchsafe that this my son may yet be 
nowned.’ come 
Among the Trojans eminent like me, 
3 yy * And nobly rule in Ilium. May they say, 
‘This man is greater than his ithe: Was !’” 
So shall some one say, 
And A ag shalt grieve the more, Gasentting * * * * : 
im 
Who haply might have kept afar the day So speaking, to the arms of his dear spouse 
Of thy captivity. O let the earth He gave the boy; she on her fragrant 
Be heaped above my head in death before breast — . : 
I hear thy cries as thon are borne away !’’ ate him; weeping as she smiled. The 
chie 
Beheld and moved with tender pity, 
So speaking, mighty Hector stretched his smoothed 
arms Her forehead gently with his hand anj 
To take the boy; the boy shrank crying said :— 
back ‘* Sorrow not thus beloved one for me 
To his fair nurse’s bosom, scared to see No living man can send me to the shades 
His father helmeted in glittering brass, Before my time; no man of woman born 
And eyeing with affright the horse-hair Coward or brave, can shun his destiny. 
plume But go thou home, and tend thy labon 
That grimly nodded from the lofty crest. there,— 
At this both parents in their fondness The web, the distaff—and command thy 
laughed maids 
And hastily the may 7 Hector took To speed the work. The cares of war per 
The helmet from his brow and laid it down tain 
Gleaming upon the ground, and, having To all men born in Troy and most to me,” 
kissed Thus speaking, mighty Hector took again 
His darling son and tossed him up in play His helmet, shadowed with the horse-hair 
Prayed thus to Jove and all the gods of lume, 
Heaven :— While homeward his beloved consort went, 
‘*O Jupiter and all ye deities Oft looking back and shedding many tean. 


From‘ A Translation of the Iliad.’ By William Cowper. 


HELEN AT THE SCAEAN GATE. 


Iris, ambassadress of heaven, the while At once o’er mantled with her snowy veil, 
To Helen came. Laodice she seem’d She started forth, and as she went let fall 
Loveliest of all the daughters of the house A tender tear; not unaccompanied 
Of Priam, wedded to Antenor's son, She went, but by two maidens of her trait 
King Helicaon. Her she found within, Attended, Zethra, Pettheus's daughter fai, 
An ample web magnificent she wore And soft-eyed Clymene. Their hasty steps 
Inwrought with numerous conflicts for her Conveyed them quickly to the Scaean Gale. 
sake There Priam, Panthous, Clytius, Lamp 
Beneath the hands of Mars, endured by sat, 
Greeks Thymoetes, Hicetaon, branch of Mars, 
Mail-arm’d and Trojans of equestrian fame, Antenor and Ucalegon the wise, 
Swift Iris at her side, her thus addressed All elders of the people; warriors erst; 
Haste, dearest nymph! a wondrous sight But idle now through age, yet of « voice 
behold ! Still indefatigable as the fly (the Cicada,’ 
Greeks, brazen-mail’d and Trojans steel- Which perched among the boughs sentforl 
renowned, at noon : 
So lately on the cruel work of Mars Through all the grove the slender dity 
Intent and hot for mutual havoc, sit sweet. 
Silent; the war hath paused, and on his Such sat those Trojan leaders on the towt 
shield Who, soon as Helen on the steps they #4", 
Each leans, his long spear plantedathisside, In accents quick but whispered, thus t 
Paris and Menelaus, warrior-bold, mark’d: 
With quivering lances, shall contend for Trojans and Grecians wage, with fair excus, 
ee, Long war for so much beauty, Oh how litt 
And thou art his who conquers; his forever. In feature to the Goddesses above! 
So saying, the goddess into Helen’s soul Pernicious loveliness! Ah, hence away, 
Sweetest desire infused to see again Resistless as thou art and all divine, 
Her former lord, her parents and her home. Nor leave a curse to us, nor to our sons. 
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From ‘‘ The Odyssey of Homer.’’ Literally translated by Dr. Theodore A. 
Buckley. 


O muse, sing to me of the man full of resources, who wandered very much after he 
had destroyed the sacred city of Troy, and saw the cities of many men, and learned their 
manners. Many griefs also in his mind did he suffer on the sea, although seeking to 

e his own life, and the return of tis companions; but not even thus, although 
anxious, did he extricate his companions; for they perished by their own infatuation, 
fools! who devoured the oxen of the Sun who journeys on high; but he deprived them 
of their return. O goddess, daughter of Jove, relate to us also some of these things. * 


* * * * * x * * 


And again where Ulysses describes his voyage to the infernal regions, we 
quote in part : 


“ But when we were come down to the ship and the sea, we first of all drew the ship 
into the divine sea, and we placed a mast and sails in the black ship. And taking the sheep 
we put them on board ; and ourselves also embarked grieving, shedding the warm tear. 

fair-haired Circe, an awful goddess, possessing human speech, sent behind our dark- 
blue-prowed ship a moist wind that filled the sails, an excellent companion. And we sat 
down, making use of each of the instruments in the ship, and the wind and the pilot 
directed it. And the sails of it passing over the sea were stretched out the whole day; 
and the sun set, and all the ways were overshadowed. And it reached the extreme 
boundaries of the deep-flowing ocean ; where are the people and city of the Cimmerians, 
covered with shadow and vapor, nor does the shining sun behold them with his beams, 
either when he goes toward the starry heaven, nor when he turns back again from heaven 
to earth, but pernicious night is spread over hapless mortals. Having come there, we 
drew up our ship, and we took out the sheep ; and we ourselves went again to the stream 
of the ocean, until we came to the place where Circe mentioned. There Perimedes and 
Eurylochus made sacred offerings; but I drawing my sharp sword from my thigh, dug a 
trench, the width of a cubit each way ; and around it we poured libations to all the dead, 
first with mixed honey, then with sweet wine, again a third time with water ; and I 
sprinkled white meal over it. And I much besought the unsubstantial heads of the dead, 
(promising that) when I came to Ithaca, I would offer up in my palace a barren heifer, 
whichever is best, and would fill a pyre with excellent things , and that I would sacrifice 
separately to Tiresias alone a sheep all black, which excels amongst our sheep. 


From ‘‘ The Odyssey.’’ Translated by Alexander Pope. 


The man for wisdom’s various arts, re- Safe with his friends to gain his natal shore; 
nowned, Vain toils! their impious folly dared to 

Long exercised in woes, O muse! resound; oo A 

Who, when his arms had wrought the On herds devoted to the god of day ; 
destined fall The god vindictive, doomed them never 

Of sacred Troy, and razed her heaven-built 


more 
; (Ah! men unblessed!) to touch that natal 
eager from clime to clime, observant shore 

stray’d, Oh snatch some portion of these acts from 
Their manners noted and their states sur- fate, 

veyed. Celestial Muse! and to our world relate ! 
On stormy seas unnumbered toil he bore, 


Matthew Arnold in comparing some of the various Homeric translations 
says in his book ‘‘ On Translating Homer: ”’ 


Chapman's translation has often been praised as eminently Homeric. * * * 
But I confess that I can never read twenty lines of Chapman s version without recurring 
to Bentley’s cry, ‘‘ This is not Homer!” 
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I said that there were four things which eminently distinguished Homer, and with q 
sense of which Homer’s translator should penetrate himself as fully as possible. One of 
these four things was, the plainness and directness of Homer’sideas.§ * * * But 
as eminently as Homer is plain so eminently is Elizabethan literature in general, and 
Chapman in particular fanciful. Steeped in humors and fantasticality up to its very lips, 
the Elizabethan age, newly arrived at the free use of the human faculties after their long 
term of bondage, and delighting to exercise them freely, suffers from its own extravagance 
in this first exercise of them, can hardly bring itself to see an object quietly or to describe 
it temperately. ™ ” = 

All the Middle Age, with its henqoones, its conceits, its irrationality, is still in 
these opening pages (Chapman’s dedication and introduction) they by themselves are 
sufficient to indicate to us what a gulf divides Chapman from the ‘‘ clearest-souled” of 
poets, from Homer. Pope has been sneered at for saying that Chapman writes “some 
what as one might imagine Homer himself to have written before he arrived at years of 
discretiou.’’ But the remark is excellent. Homer expresses himself like a man of adult 
treason, Chapman like a man whose reason has not yet cleared itself. 


Somewhat interesting to note are the opinions of Mr. Lang and Mr. 
Butcher on the essential points of Homeric translation. In the preface to 
their translation of ‘‘ The Odyssey ’’ we read : 


There would have been less controversy about the proper method of Homeric transla 
tion if critics had recognized that the question is a purely relative one, that of Homer 
there can be no final translation. The tastes and habits of each age demand different qual- 
ities in poetry, and therefore a different sort of rendering of Homer. To the men of the 
time of Elizabeth, Homer would have appeared bald it seems and lacking in ingenuity, if 
he had been presented in his antique simplicity. For the Elizabethan age, Chapman 
supplied what was then necessary, and the mannerisms which were then deemed of the 
essence of poetry, namely, dariug and luxurious conceits. 


In the age of Anne ‘‘dignity’’ and ‘‘correctness’’ had to be given to Homer, and 
Pope gave them by aid of his dazzling rhetoric, his antitheses, his me¢fe¢e, his command 
of every conventional and favorite artifice. Without Chapman’s conceits Homer's poems 
would hardly have been what the Elizabethans took for poetry ; without Pope’s smooth- 
ness, and Pope’s points, the ‘‘Iliad’’ and ‘‘ Odyssey ’’ would have been tame, rude, and 


harsh in the age of Anne. 


There can be, it then appears, no final English translation of Homer. In each there 
must be, in addition to what is Greek and eternal, the element of what is modern, per 


sonal and fleeting. 


In recommendation of a prose translation, Mr. Lang says: 


A prose translation cannot give the movement and fire of a successful translation 10 
verse, it only gathers, as it were, the crumbs which fall from the richer table, only t 
the story without the song; yet to a prose translation is permitted, perhaps, that close 
adherence to the archaisms of the epic, which in verse become mere oddities. 


[Note.—Among prose translations Mr. Lang’s own version of “The Iliad,” 
written in conjunction with Messrs. Leaf and Myers and of ‘‘The Odyssey,’ 
written in collaboration with Professor Butcher, approach most nearly the desired 


style.) 
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GENERAL HISTORY. 


LESSON I. 


{Note.—This will be an outline study with chief details included. ] 


1. Definition of term ‘‘ History.”’ 
A narrative of the life of humanity. 


2. Racesof Mankind. 
3) Ethiopian—black. 
Mongolian—yellow. 
Malay—brown. 
Caucasian—white. 


3. Caucasians. 


Aryans—noted for intellectual attributes. 
Semitic—noted for religious fervor. 
Hamitic—noted for architectural abilities. 


4. Aryans. 
(@) Medes and Persians and Hindoos. 


(a) Italians. 
t” French. 
(c) Spanish. 
(d) Portuguese. 


(6) Greeks and Romans. 


(3) Irish, 

(6) Welsh. 

(c) Celts. (c Highland Scots. 
(d@) Britons. 


(d) Teutons. 


(2) Russians. 
(e) Slavs. (4) Poles. 
(c) Bohemians. 


5. Semitics. 
(a) Hebrews. 
(6) Arabs. 
(c) Assyrians. 
(d) Phoenicians. 


6. Hamitics. 
(2) Egyptians. 
(6) Chaldeans, 
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ZOOLOGY. 


LESSON I. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Zoology, A. S. Packard. 
Manual of The Anatomy of Invertebrated Animals, 1877. 


Manual of The Anatomy of Vertebrated Animals, 1871. 
7. H. Huxley. 


Elementary Text-book of Zoology, 1884-85. C. Claus. 
Text-book of Comparative Anatomy, 1891. A. Lang. 
Origin of Species, Charles Darwin. 


Zoology is the study of animals. 
Animals. 


1. Vertebrates—with back-bones. 
2. Invertebrates—without back bones. 


Also 
1. One-celled. 
2. Many-celled. 


(@) One celled—Protozoa. 
(4) Many celled—Metozoa. 


Scale. 


1. Protozoa. 
(Single-celled animals). 


2. Metozoa. 
(Many-celled animals). 
(a) Porifera—sponges. 
(4) Coelenterata-hydra—jelly-fish. 
(c) Vermes—wornms. 
(2) Echinodermata—crinoids, starfish, etc. 
(¢) Mollusca—clams, snails, etc. 
(/) Arthropoda—crustaceans and insects. 
(g) Vertebrata—ascidians to man. 
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BOTANY. 


LESSON I. 


Botany is the science of plant life. 
Plants differ from animals in that 


1. Plants are fixed, animals move. 
2. Plants have no will or consciousness, animals have. 


These distinctions, however, become less noticeable and definite as we descend the 
scale to that point where botanists and zoologists meet, as it were, on commion ground. 
Here certain attributes are found to distinguish plants and animals alike, while in others 
attributes are interchangeable. 


Uses of plants. 


1. Food producers. . 


Oats, coffee, tea, wheat, potatoes, etc. 
Beef, butter and milk indirectly, 
the cow having to live upon grass. 


2 For clothing. 


Cotton derived from cotton plant. 
Linen made from flax. 


3. Purification of air. 


We live in an atmosphere the presence of which is needful for the support of life and 
combustion. Our respiration deprives this atmosphere of that which by the action of 
plant-life is renewed. Otherwise, 


Fresh air is essential to life. 
In air it is the oxygen which is the needful component. 


Air —} oxygen. 
$ nitrogen. 


_ By breathing we take in oxygen and give out carbonic-acid gas. Plants use the carbon- 
dioxide and return the oxygen to the air. 


4. Fuel (indirectly). 
Coal is the product of decayed forest-lands. 


ORGANS OF. PLANTS. 


Root. 
1. Organs of Vegetation. { stem. 


Leaf. 


2, Organs of Reproduction. 


Fruit. 


{ Flower. 
Seed. 


The structure of plants is studied under the name of Morphology. 
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SCHOOL-ROOM HUMORS 


The humors, conscious and uncon- 
scious, of an examination are most en- 
joyed by those who correct the hun- 
dreds of papers which result. One 
such examiner in an Eastern State has 
preserved in a note-book the amusing 
blunders made by children ranging in 
age from twelve to sixteen years. All 
of these were seriously set down in 
the course of examinations in English 
literature. They tended to relieve the 
monotony of correcting, day after day, 
papers on the same set of questions. 

The bits of wisdom that follow were 
from many sources. It is hard to be- 
lieve some of them unintentional. 
“Shylock didn’t want Lorenzo to 
marry Jessica because he wasn’t a 
Catholic.” Emerson “died as innocent 
as a newborn child. His principle at- 
tributes to our literature are a great 
many essays which might be read 
backwards or in any other manner 
and you could not find the least refer- 
ence to the subject.” “In Emerson’s 
style we find a crystal transparency 
and exquisite sense of beauty, which 
render his work dangerous.” 

This in answer to a question about 
an English dynasty: “The Plantagen- 
ets were a sort of play in which dif- 
ferent muses were represented.” A 
comment upon Anne _ Bradstreet’s 
“The tenth muse lately sprung up in 
America” was, “Anne _ Bradstreet 
wrote about the ‘Tenth News.’ ” 

It is difficult to believe this uncon- 
scious: “Thoreau was of very mod- 
erate circumstance, but his mind was 
still more so.” This boy had been 
reading some grandiloquent writer: 
“Longfellow was not a Milton, nor a 
Shakespeare; nor was he grand like 
Bryant; or melancholy like Poe; he 
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new every stop in the great organ, and 
touched all its keys at once. His kind 
sympathies have dried the tears of 
millions.” 

In these scientific days Franklin's 
“Autobiography” is often given a 
“Autobiograph.” Burn’s poem is thus 
summarized, “Mr. Cotter comes home 
on Saturday night.” Chaucer’s priest 
received his check on the Ist of every 
month,” 

“Whittier’s style is clear and simple 
He wrote short feet, using few meters 
to the foot.”” One boy had read some 
where that a volume of Burns’s poems 
fell into Whittier’s hands when a lad 
and gave him an irresistible impulse 
towards verse making. The pupils 
deduction from this authentic incident 
was, “Burns and Whittier became 
great chums in later life.” 

The esoteric meaning of Sir Lau- 
fal’s Vision to one student was: “Do 
not spend your life in a business hay- 
ing no particular redeeming feature, ia 
other words, do not go in search of 
the north pole which has never been 
found and may never be.” For the 
line, “We Sinais climb and know i 
not,” the child wrote, “We sin # 
climb and know it not.” 

An attempt at quotation from 
“Gray’s Elegy :” 


“Full many a flower is born to blush wt 
seen, 
Full many a pearl is hid beneath the sea, 
And many a man of noble mind has been 
Who had no chance to show what kt 
could be.” 


A one-line sketch of Kipling’s novel 
“Light that failed—a blind man wh 
went to war and was killed.” 

“Irving wrote several books # 
scenes about Tamney Hall.” 
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“Shakespeare made his reputation 
and money in the Globe Theatre, New 
York City.” 

“Burns’s greatest work — The 
Psalms.” 

“My favorite character in literature 
is Evangeline, by Shakespeare.” 

“My favorite character in literature 
is Sir Longfellow,—his Psalm of Life 
and Vision of Sir Longfellow the 
best.” 

An explanation of the title “Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table:” “Auto 
(about one’s self), crat (a talk or con- 
versation), signifies a talk about one’s 
self. Hence the entire title means a 
talk with one’s self at the breakfast 
table.” 

“Lincoln’s name will be handed 
down from ancestor to ancestor. 


The idea of death is thus concisely 
expressed: ‘We see him depart from 
the home of the mortal beings.” 


Mark Twain’s CLEVER APOLOGY.— 
When Harriet Beecher Stowe was 
alive, Mark Twain, who lived near 
her, had a way of running in to con- 
verse with her and her daughters, 
often in a somewhat negligee cos- 
tume, greatly to the distress of Mrs. 
Clemens. 

One morning as he returned from 
the Stowes’s sans necktie, Mrs. 
Clemens met him at the door with 
the exclamation: “ There, Sam, you 
have been over to the Stowes’s again 
without a necktie. It’s really dis- 
graceful the way you neglect your 


Another bit of terse English: “Rain 
was pouring its contents out upon 
earth.” 

“Benjamin Franklin was born in the 
beginning of the latter part of the 
18th Century.” 

A young cynic writes, “Whittier, is 
the only American author who had she 
rare fortune to remain unsophisticated 
—and unmarried.” 

A girl pupil wrote candidly, “My 
favorite book is the large cook book 
at home, and my favorite character is 
Charlotte Russe in that book.” 

A boy who had read Lowell’s “Com- 
memoration Ode” retained certain 
figures of speech and wrote: “When 
Lincoln was chosen President it was 
like changing earth on a plant. By 
bringing new earth from the West to 
fill the chair of the president in which 
the plant of the U. S. government 
grows.” Shades of Elmwood! what 
will this boy come to?—Lippincott’s 
Magazine. 


dress!” Her husband said nothing, 
but went up to his room. A few 
minutes later Mrs. Stowe was sum- 
moned to the door by a messenger, 
who presented her with a small box 
neatly done up. She opened it and 
found a black silk necktie, accom- 
panied by the following note: “ Here 
is a necktie. Take it out and look at 
it. I think I stayed half an hour this 
morning. At the end of that time 
will you kindly return it, as it is the 
only one I have. Mark Twain,”— 
The Booklover. 
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Morgan Robertson, author of “Sin- 
ful Peck,” in a discussion the other day 
of author’s wives and the help they 
may be to their. husbands, told this 
story on himself. “In my early days 
of wrizing,” he said, “I much deplored 
my inability to. write .a salable love 
story, and was. informed by a wise old 
editor that I lacked knowledge of wo- 
men. ‘Study them,’ he said. ‘Pay them 
compliments .and attentions, and watch 
their faces. Find out what pleases 
and what offends. Take note of their 
little replies and speeches.’ . Impressed 
by his words, I decided to experiment 
upon a young. friend of my wife’s—a 
pink cheeked maiden, whose fluffy, yel- 
low hair I had often praised (in my 
own way), and confidentially informed 
her that once, unknown to her, I had 
kissed her fluffy, yellow hair while 
leaning over her shoulder. I hadn't, 
of course—I was only experimenting ; 
but I watched her face closely, and, 
though she said nothing, there was 
no mistaking the fact that she was 
pleased. I had scored a point, and 
made note of what I had learned, but 
forgot to mention the incident to my 
wife. Then I buckled down to other 
work, gave up love stories, and forgot 
the incident. The maiden moved out 
of our neighborhood and out of our 
lives; but, two years after, her name 
chanced to be mentioned and my wife 
sweetly asked me if I had kissed her 
hair lately. I was.dumfounded at first. 
then indignant—then I remembered 
and explained. It seems that the 
maiden had betrayed me, for within 
twenty-four hours of my imbecile 
speech a member of her family—a 
most masterful woman—had put on 
her bonnet and called on-my wife to 
report my misdoing. And rather than 
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worry me and hold me back in my on 
work that large-minded wife of mine 
had catried doubt and misgiving in het 
heart for two years, and only spoke at 
last when she thought my hardened H 
soul could stand the shock of discoy- ing 
ery. Now, I have heard of author poli 
wives who rendered assistance to their forr 
husbands by taking dictation, by cor- Hon 
recting proof, by inventing plots, by him. 
giving intuitively good advice, and by ness 
soul-stirring inspiration; and I have usua 
heard of that author’s wife who ren rf 
dered splendid service to him by get “The 
ting out of the way when he wanted to “y 
work ; but, surely, Mrs. Robertson is he as 
in a class by herself—above them all’ “vy 
manc 
“T 
* * * he. 
ey, 
the ar 
Samuel Merwin, the author, go Thi 
himself into a troublesome scrape onc him 
while gathering material, some d give v 
which is used in his new novel, “His own b 
Little World,” which is to be published “Tl 
immediately. He had engaged ten- “Co 
porarily as foreman for a contractor I to 
who was building a grain elevator at gently 
Lake Michigan port. One of his firs bought 
duties was to superintend the “shunt “We 
ing” of some freight cars. With littl said m 
idea of what he had to do, he bold} telling 
clambered to the top of a car and took buy a 
his station at the brake. The engi he brou 
sent the car whirling to the switch, atl I wrot 
at what he supposed to be the fi froggec 
moment, the young foreman attempiti herewit 
to turn the wheel. But the 1 complin 
turned hard and his- muscle was good jo 
equal tothe occasion. Before he cowl ent at th 
stop it, the car went bumping into I'll go ri 
other car which it pushed off the trae if ‘you'll 





Fortunately Mr. Merwin was able 
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“hang on and no serious damage was : 
“done, but thereafter the job of braking 
‘was turned over to one of his gang. - 
“Mr. Merwin got experience, however, 
and that was what he was after. 


*x * * 


Here is rather a funny story concern- 
ing Elliott Flower, the author of the 
political novel, which as we are in- 
formed has the endorsement of the 
Hon. Grover Cleveland. As Mr. Flower 
himself says he is “not so poor a busi- 
‘ness man as my. family and friends 
usually make me out to be.” 

“A friend was jollying me about 
“The Spoilsmen.’ 

“Why don’t you send me a copy?” 
he asked. 

“Why don’t you buy one?” I de- 
manded. 

“I want an autograph copy,” said 
he. 

“You get the book and I’ll give you 
the autograph,” said I. 

Thereupon a bright idea came to 
him. Of course an author never would 
give up good money for a copy of his 
own book. 

“T’'ll buy one if you will,” said he. 

“Come on,” said I. 

I took him by the arm, and led him 
gently to a bookshop, where we each 
bought a copy. 

“Well, it’s a good joke, anyway,” 
said my friend, and he went about 
telling people that he had made Flower 
buy a copy of his own book. When 
‘he brought it to me for my autograph, 
I wrote in it: “Mr. was 
frogged out of this by the author, who 
herewith passes it on to him with his 
compliments.” This passed for such a 
good joke that a fellow who was pres- 
ent at the time remarked : “By George! 
Til go right out and buy a copy myself, 
if'you’ll write that same thing in it for 
me,” 
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“Tl sell you this copy,” said-I, pro- 


- ducing the one I had just bought. . 


Thereupon the man who had forced 
me to buy the copy looked at me re- 
proachfully and somewhat disgustedly. 
His joke was spoiled. 

“You ought not to waste your time 
writing -books,” he said: “If your pub- 
lisher knows his business he’ll put you 


-on the road selling them.” 


Mrs. Humphry Ward,.the fortunate 
author of “Lady ~ Rose’s Daughter,” 
which for some months has had no 
rival with the novel-reading public, 
confessed the other day that it cost her 
quite an effort to make a ‘short speech 
before an audience, as she always has 
to overcome that curious psychological 
state called stage-fright. Nevertheless, 
she manages to deliver a good few ad- 
dresses in the course of a year. Her 
latest effort in this direction was put 
forth at the unveiling of the busts of 
Emerson and Martineau at the Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement in London, 
which she was mainly instrumental in 
founding. The situation must’ have 
been one of no little difficulty, since she 
had to speak after that practiced mas- 
ter of the spoken word, Mr. Choate, 
the United States Ambassador. But 
she delivered an eloquent address, fine- 
ly characterizing the intellects of the 
two great thinkers who were. being 


‘honored, and comparing their ‘minds, 


their methods, and the results of their 
work. 


George Ade’s own account of how 
he came to write the fables that have 


made him famous, of which the latest 


included in his 


are “People You 


. Know,” is given as follows in the Bos- 
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ton Literary World: “In 1890,” writes 
Mr. Ade, “having risen to a weekly 
income of fifteen dollars, I lit out for 
Chicago, where I got a job on the 
Morning News, later.the Record, as a 
reporter. The following year I had 
pretty good assignments, and in 1893 
I did special World’s Fair stories. 
When the fair closed up I became the 
father of a department in the paper 
called ‘Stories of the Street.’ I had 
to fill two columns every day, which, 
with a cut or two, meant from twelve 
hundred to two thousand words. My 
stuff was next to Eugene Field’s 
‘Sharps and Flats.’ When Field died 
I got his desk. I used to get desper- 
ate for ideas sometimes. One lucky 
day I wrote a story on a church enter- 
tainment, in which Artie was the 
spokesman. That was in 1895. I 
heard from that story so much that 
Artie was given a show once a week. 
In 1898 I ran up against the fable of 
the old serio-comic form. I had learned 
from writing my department that all 
people, and especially women, are more 
or less fond of parlor slang. In cold 
blood I began writing the fables to 
make my department go, but I had 
no idea that those fantastic things 
would catch on as they have. My 
first one was entitled “The Blond Girl 
Who Married a Bucket-Shop Man.’ 
Soon other papers asked permission to 
copy the fables, and then to share them 
with the Record, and by-and-by a pub- 
lisher collected them and made up a 
copyrighted book. There you have the 
whole thing in a nutshell.” 


* * * 


Mr. James MacArthur, in his “Books 
and Bookman” department in the cur- 
rent Harper's Weekly, tells a new Car- 
lyle story apropos of the Chelsea phi- 
losopher’s notorious dislike of poetry. 
“Tt appears,” says Mr. MacArthur, 
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“that Profesor Goldwin Smith was 
once a visitor with Carlyle at Lady 
Ashburton’s house when Tennyson was 
one of the circle at “The Grange’ 
Tennyson was asked to read one of his 
own poems aloud, but, to the surprise 
and disappointment of his gentle host- 
ess and her company, he refused—a 
thing he was never apt to do. Look 
ing across the room, Professor Smith 
saw the cause of the difficulty. Close 
to Tennyson sat Carlyle, who was wont 
to make a universal sweep of poetry in 
its relation to common-sense when 
aroused by the proximity of the Muse. 
Professor Smith, devoting himself to 
the public good, and, we may add, in 
courteous consideration of his hostess, 
crossed the room and invited Carlyle 
to take a stroll in the grounds. The 
Sage accepted the invitation, and, dut- 
ing the stroll, the poet brought off his 
reading.” 


x * * 


Mrs. Mary Shipman Andrews, 
whose “Kidnapped Colony” gave such 
pleasure recently in the pages of Har- 
per's Monthly, is sending manuscript 
to her publishers under difficulties. 
She is at present in the Canadian 
wilderness, twenty-four hours’ ride 
from any postoffice, and the precious 
copy must be confided to the care 
of a guide, who may get there and 
may not. She is only one of many 
among the successful writers of to 
day who seem to enjoy at times get 
ting as far from civilization as possible 
Robert W. Chambers does his work 
far from the cities. - It may be that the 
rattle of the town restrains the imag- 
ination of the writer of pure romance. 


* ok ok 


“Most humorists I have met,” said 
a man whose position has for yeafs 
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brought him into contact with writers 
of all sorts, “are dreadfully afraid of 
wasting their stock-in-trade. As a 
result they are chary of jokes, and their 
conversation—what there is of it—is 
solemn and tiresome, or both. There’s 
none of that about Bangs, however. 
He’s the funniest man in conversation 
I ever knew.” It is to be hoped that 
the speaker’s generality is untrue. The 
humorist is a gift of God, like rain to 
the dry places of earth. And he has 
no right to bury his talent in a writing- 
desk. Incidentally, Mr. Bangs, who 
has been devoting his time to the pro- 
duction of two operettas, has gone 
abroad for a month’s holiday. 


* * x* 


That Mr. Chambers grows increas- 
ingly in popularity is a compliment to 
the reading public as well as a grati- 
fication to the author, for few authors 
to-day are doing such fine, sound work 
in literature. A well-known author 
writing from Paris to a friend in New 
York city the other day, acknowledged 
the receipt of the August Harper’s and 
said: “I am glad to see a story in it 
by Robert W. Chambers. That is al- 
ways a promise beforehand and after- 
wards a fulfillment. He has spirit, a 
sense of the unseen things that are the 
real things, and for such let us be duly 
thankful. They are as rare as sunny 
days in Paris this summer.” 


* * * 


_ The Ford family seem to be coming 
it strong in the making of books. 
There was James L. Ford, who made 
us all sit up with “The Literary Shop ;” 
there was the late Paul Leicester Ford, 
of “Janice Meredith” fame; and now 
there are two S. Fords who are in dan- 
ger of getting themselves mixed. In- 
deed, Mr. Sewell Ford, who has a 


know littl. * * * 
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jolly, humorous story called “The Re- 
nunciation of Petrus” in the September 
Harper's, has had to unravel a tangle 
which got him mixed up with Mr. 
Simeon Ford, the author of “A Few 
Remarks.” In a letter to the editor of 
the Bangor Daily Commercial he says: 


“Dear Str:—With an intent evidently of 
the best you have most amazingly mixed 
the deeds and doings of two Fords. I am 
one of them. No, I am not going to be 
indignant. I expect, in my sixteen years 
of newspaper work, I have made many 
‘breaks’ of the same kind. This is merely 
to untangle myself for your benefit from the 
other Ford, and perhaps prevent more con- 
fusion among my numerous relatives in 
Maine. 

“The author of ‘Horses Nine,” who was 
born in South Levant, and who remembers 
coming into Bangor at daybreak with his 
‘Uncle Will’ to sell green corn, is Sewell 
Ford. That’s me. Mr. Simeon Ford, whose 
picture you printed and to whom you gave 
credit for writing the horse stories, is the 
genial proprietor of the Grand Union Hotel 
in New York. * * * 

“Tt’s Sewell Ford who has sixteen (not 
thirty-five) years’ experience in newspaper 
work, Simeon who is the ‘long, lean laugh- 
maker.” * * * TI haven’t achieved much 
fame, and what little I possess I cannot 
afford to have merged with Simeon’s, which 
is greater and of a different character. 

“Sincerely, 
“SEWELL Forp.” 


Mr. Sewell Ford is modest. As a 
humorist he can hold his own with 
Simeon or any other Ford. 


A Southern writer in the September 
Critic makes an interesting point. 
“Northern authors,” she says, “indi- 
cate by théir work a more progressive 
understanding of literature as an art 
because of educational advantages 
which reach, by at least one generation, 
further into the past than they do in 
the South ; and thus they have a mental 
discipline of which Southern writers 
They (North- 
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‘erners) do not lack the emotional 
power to dramatize intelligence. There 
are immortal characters in Northern 
fiction who owe their existence to the 
author’s psychic power. to create the 
‘spirit as well as the grosser personality 
of his hero. We have very few such 
characters in Southern fiction. There 
is the never-ending variation of ante- 
bellum ladies and gentlemen mincing 
‘and strutting through nearly all our 
novels, but I now recall only one orig- 
inal man type that has been produced 
within the last year. Mr. Will Har- 
ben’s mountaineer, Abner Daniel, is 
autochthonous.” 

Later on she says of the same book 
and its cenral figure: “He is one of the 
few living characters to-day in recent 
Southern fiction.” Various other rea- 
sons she adduces for the dearth of 
Southern books: ..Comparisons are 


especially. odorous. between: geographi- 
cal sections of this.cauntry.. But, car- 
rying further her line of thought, is it 
not likely that this forced book-produc- 
tion in the North—this rush of copy 
and prodding from publishers—will 
result in a steady loss in the matter-of 


quality? And may not that dignified 
deliberation which is certainly essential 
to the production of literature be event- 
ually confined to the South? Mr. Will 
Harben is perhaps the forerunner of a 
mighty school. 


Stewart Edward White, in his latest 
book, “The Forest,” which is to be 
brought out this fall, tells some inter- 
esting stories of the keen senses of the 
Woods Indians of Northern Canada. 
‘Concerning the sharpness of their 
sight, he writes : 

In journeying down the Kapuskas- 
ing River our Indians—who had come 
from the woods to guide us—always 
“saw game long before we did. They 
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would never point it out to us. Th 
bow of the canoe would swing silently 
in its direction, there to rest motionles 
until we indicated that we had sen 
something. 

“Where is it; Peter?” I would whis. 
per. 

But Peter always remained contemp. 
tuously silent. 

One evening we paddled directly 
into the eye of the setting sun acrossa 
shallow lake filled with hardly sunke 
bowlders. There was no current, anj 
no breath of wind to stir the water intp 
betraying ripples. But invariably 
those Indians twisted the canoe into: 
new course ten feet before we reached 
one of the obstructions, whose exis 
ence our dazzled vision could not attest 
until they were actually below « 
They saw those rocks through th 
shimmer of the surface glare. 

Another time I discovered a smal 
black animal lying flat on a point od 
shale. Its head was concealed behini 
a bowlder, and it was so far away tha 
I was inclined to congratulate mysel 
on having differentiated it from th 
shadow. 

“What is it, Peter?” I asked. 

Peter hardly glanced at it. 

“Ninny-moosh” (dog), he replied. 

Now, we were a hundred miles soul 
of the Hudson’s Bay Post and tw 
weeks north of any other settlemet 
Saving a horse, a dog would be abot 
the last thing to occur to one in gues 
ing at the identity of any strange al 
mal. This looked like a little bla 
blotch, without form. Yet Peter kner 
it. It was a dog, lost from some 
dian hunting party, and mightily gia 
to see us. 


The September issue in “4 
Masters in Music” series has for 
subject, Bizet. The portrait in ™ 
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front is a striking and strong one, the 
biographical sketch and selections from 
essays by such men as Philip Hale, and 
J. F. Runceman with a complete bibli- 
ography followed by selections — 
pally. from “Carmen” make an Unusu- 
ally interesting number. 


tS 3K 2k 


In “Masters in Art” we have for 
September, Guido Reni. Among the 
picture reproductions are “The Arch- 
angel Michael,” “Beatrice Cenci,” 
“The Assumption of the Virgin,” 
“Aurora” and “St. John Preaching in 
the Wilderness.” A good likeness of 
Reni is also included and the reading 
matter is comprised of a brief biogra- 
phy with appreciations of the art of 
Reni by Paul Nantz and ‘some good 
descriptions of the various pictures. 


x «x * 


George Flemming, whose dramatiza- 
tion of “The Light That Failed” will 
be produced in this country next 
month, is really Miss Constance 
Fletcher, the daughter of an English 
clergyman, and it is said she will be 
pre-eminently one of the successful 
playwrights of the season. The stage 
version of “The Light That Failed”. 
by the way, will accept: the happy 
ending of the novel as Mr. Kipling 
wrote it for the first edition published 
in 1891, and the illustrated edition 
that will soon be published, with 
scenes from the play, while not depart- 
ing from Mr. Kipling’s latest text, will 
be arranged to show the outcome that 
appeals most to the dramatist. 


aK * ok 


Miss Marie Manning, author of 
“Lord Alingham, Bankrupt,” had an 
unusual experience the other day at 


Woodstock, in the Catskills, where she 
has been spending the summer at work 
on her .new novel, “Judith of the 
Plains.”” She had been writing with 
intense concentration on the final 
pages, and had finished: it with the 
sensation.of relief very natural at the 
end of many months of wor’;, when 
there was a cry of alarm outside, and 
she looked out to behold the adjoining 
cottage in flames. She spent the 
remainder of the day in passing 
buckets of water to the men who were 
fighting the fire, and when it. was 
finally conquered, went to bed quite 
exhausted, but, as she avers, very 
happy. She considered the experience 
a healthful one and after her mental 
absorption in “Judith,” but possibly 
not many authors, masculine or femi- 
nine, would agree with her. 








x: * * 


Perhaps the title “The Lightning 
Conductor” is a little misleading. The 
publishers of this book have had 
requests for review copies of the book 
from two scientific periodicals. But 
the title. seems to be no drawback to 
the popularity of the story, which has 
just been printed for the tenth time. 


A copy of “The Filigree Ball” was 
found lying open on the center table 
of the elaborately furnished apart- 
ments of Mr. George Robinson, known 
to his companions in crime as “Gen- 
tleman George,”’ when he was arrested 
a few days ago in New York. It will 
be surprising if the publishers of Anna 
Katharine Green’s clever detective 
story do not take advantage of this rare 
opportunity and secure from the noted 
criminal his estimate of the exciting 
events that make up “The Filigree 
Ball.” 


Book News 


T oe ee Cee ee ee 
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We are all looking forth to what the winter season may have in store for us in the 
book-line. Each one of us has a favorite author or authors from whom we should like 
to hear once again. Most publishers have not as yet made many formal announce. 
ments, wherefore “Book News” has taken this occasion to prepare a list, giving as 
many as possible of the publications that be expected during the fall and winter. The 
collection promises to be large and full of variety, though the tendency seems unfor. 
2 tunately to be more in the direction of quantity than of quality. 


Adventures in Spain, The. By S. R. Crockett. 


This book is of most unusual character. The adventurer in Spain is Mr. 
Crockett himself. He went to that country in search of romance and experi- 
enced many strange adventures ; these he tells in this charming narrative. Sev- 
eral times he engaged in smuggling expeditions. He became acquainted with 
many Spanish romances, tragic as well as tender, and these he has portrayed 
with his skillful pen. 


Adventures of Dorothy, The. By Jocelyn Lewis. 


Dorothy is said to be a very human little girl, high spirited and absolutely 
fearless, who after living all her life in the city is sent into the country to live 
for the summer with a retired sea captain and his wife. It is her adventures on 
the farm that are recounted. 


Alexander in the Ark. By T. Russell Burrow. 


A comical book of boys’ adventure in a new wonderland. The drawings 
by Edith Hope are particularly amusing. 


Along the Four-Footed Trails. By Ruth A. Cook. 


This book is in the nature series, and has a decided Western atmosphere. 
In it an effort has been made to tell the life history of the animals described. 
The facts stated in the subject-matter are based directly upon Miss Cook's 
personal observation. The book is almost entirely free from technical refer 
ences, although a close touch has been maintained with scientific accuracy 
throughout. 


Art of the Italian Renaissance, The. By Professor WoOlfflin. 


This book is designed for use as a handbook for students and all lovers of 
Renaissance Art. It will prove valuable for travellers in connection with the 
masterpieces which it describes; and the profuse illustrations, with the careful 
explanations of the text, will bring Italy to those who wish to enjoy from theif 
homes the wonders of the Italian Renaissance. 
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Barlasch of the Guards. By Henry Seton Merriman. 


This story is set in those desperate days when the ebbing tide of Napoleon’s 
fortunes swept Europe with desolation. Barlasch—‘Papa Barlasch of the 
Guard, Italy, Egypt, the Danube”—a veteran in the Little Corporal’s service 
—is the dominant figure of the story. Quartered on a distinguished family in 
the historic town of Dantzig, he gives his life to the romance of Desirée, the 
daughter of the family, and Louis d’Arragon, whose cousin she has married 
and parted with at the church door. Louis’s search with Barlasch for the 
missing Charles gives an unforgettable picture of the terrible retreat from 
Russia; and as a companion picture there is the heroic defence of Dantzig by 
Rapp and his little army of sick and starving. 


Beaten Path, The. By Richard L. Makin. 


This is a story of life in a large manufacturing town in Pennsylvania. Its 
principal character is Leverson, the owner of the mill, who is the hero of what 
may be styled the business side of the story. Owenthallon, a young college 
man who knows that he is the son of Leverson’s elder brother, and hence the 
tightful owner of the property, comes to the town and applies for work in the 
mill. He is the hero of the love story, the heroine being Leverson’s wife. 


Budapest, the City of the Magyars. By F. Berkeley Smith. 


Mr. Smith is at his best in describing the kingdom of gay Bohemia. All 
the gay life and amusements of Budapest pass before us. ‘The author has 
reproduced in this book, with an enthusiastic pen, a facile brush, a quick photo 
lens, and a merry spirit, the sparkle, the color, the throb of Budapest. 


Camp Fidelity Girls. By Annie Hamilton Donnell. 


The girls of Camp Fidelity are four school girls who are prevented from 
spending their vacation at home because of illness there. Their parents there- 
fore chose for them as a summer home an old farm-house, not far from the 
boarding-school, and a cousin, who is a school teacher, agrees to spend the 
vacation taking care of them. They have a charming summer, and become 
greatly interested in the story of a little girl who lived in the old farm-house 
long before. 


Castle of Twilight, The. By Margaret Horton Potter. 


Not the hard fighting of jousts and tourneys, but the more difficult battles of 
the soul, form the subject-matter of this new romance by Margaret Horton 
Potter. It deals with the lives of the inmates of the baronial hall of Le 
Crépuscle, situated on the iron coast of Brittany, and already old when the 
story opens in the year 1381. Eleanore, the widowed chatelaine of the castle; 
Gerault, her son, his heart already stricken in youth by the tragic death of the 
girl he loved; Laure, his sister, destined for the church, but almost wrecked 
through the evil doing of a wandering minstrel, one Bertrand Flammecceur ; 
Alixe La Rieuse, their foster-sister and devoted friend through life; the noble 
and kindly Bishop of St. Nazaire; Lenore, the beautiful girl-wife of Gerault; 
Courtoise, his esquire, and the pathetic figure of David the dwarf; these work 
out their salvation within the limits of the narrative, after suffering the human 
Sorrows that are peculiar to no time nor place. 
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Count Falcon of the Eyrie. By Clinton Scollard. 


This is a romance pure and simple, a stirring tale of Italy in the days of 
passion and feud. The story opens in Venice, in the heyday of her splendor, 
the scene shifting, after a few chapters, to Rome—the medieval Rome of 
treachery and intrigue—and thence to an imaginary Dukedom in the moun 
tainous region northeast of the Campagna. The mystery which, from the 
outset, enfolds the life of the hero, piques the reader’s curiosity more and more 
as the incidents of the story thicken and the plot develops. 


Damsel and the Sage, The. By Elinor Glyn. 


The most charming and dainty story Mrs. Glyn has yet written. 


Doctor William Pepper. By Francis Newton Thorpe. 


The subject of this volume, one of the most widely-known physicians of the 
United States, as an educator, and the head of the University of Pennsylvania, 
won scarcely less distinction. Professor Thorpe, his biographer, is well known 
for his work as a writer as well as an educator. 


Doctor Xavier. By Max Pemberton. 


The author has written a book of increasing interest. In the character of 
Doctor Xavier, the scientist all but magician is skilfully depicted, while the 
subordinate personages lend an air of mystery to a well-written tale. | 


Famous Actors and Actresses and Their Homes. By Gustav Kobbé. 


The home life of the most celebrated American actors and actresses of the 
day is the theme of this gift-book. The author has had exceptional opportuni- 
ties for obtaining first-hand information regarding the domestic side of stage 
favorites, and his intimate pen-portraits will be read with keen interest. The 
actors and actresses included are Maude Adams, Ethel Barrymore, John Drew, 
William Gillette, Richard Mansfield, Julia Marlowe, Annie Russell, E. 7 
Sothern, and Francis Wilson. 


Free Not Bound. By Katrina Trask. 


The story of a woman’s love. The time is the year 1777, and the scene 
New England. This Revolutionary setting is, however, purely incidental, the 
artistic purpose of the author being to make the work universal rather than 
limited to any period or locality. The motif of the book is the evolution of love 
in the characters of a man and his. wife. 


Garden Mosaics. By Alfred Simson. 


A book of reflections by one who loves flowers and trees, who has had 
opportunities to study them closely and diligently, and who gives hints as 
their cultivation. There are interesting anecdotes throughout the book, which 
itself deals with a subject of perpetual interest. The moralizing and the gentle 
philosophy induced by the surroundings of a beautiful garden are always tob 
welcomed in literature. 
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Golden Fetich, The. By Eden Phillpotts. 


A story full of adventure and excitement. The “Golden Fetich” becomes 
the property of a young man who, at the death of his father, a celebrated and a 
wealthy man, finds himself reduced to comparative poverty. He decides to 
invest his small capital in fitting up an expedition to discover the treasure to 
which the “Golden Fetich” points the way. This leads him into the heart of 
Africa and thrilling experiences of various kinds. 


Hesper. By Hamlin Garland. 


This is the love story of a gently-bred and charming girl, Ann Rupert, who 
goes from a luxurious social life in the East to the far Western mountains in 
order to accompany and care for her brother, a delicate and enthusiastic lad 
of seventeen, who is seeking health. From a conventional life Ann ‘is thus 
suddenly brought into association with resolute, self-sacrificing men—miners 
and ranchers—and is plunged into most striking adventures, sharing her 
brother’s rude life on ‘‘the peak” in a miner’s log cabin. 


History of Christian Preaching, The. By T. Harwood Pattison. 


Dr. Pattison has a chapter on the prophetic order of preachers and then 
beginning with the ministry of Christ follows the course of Christian preaching 
tothe present time. It is a rapid survey of the entire field, but its characteristic 
consists in this, that it is a series of monographs on the great preachers of the 
different periods and schools. Origen, Chrysostom, Bernard, Francis, Wycliffe, 
Savonarola, Luther, Knox, and in modern times,. Spurgeon, Beecher, Brooks 
stand out clear-cut as cameos. 


Home Arts and Crafts. Edited by Montague Marks. 


A practical book, offering self-instruction in modelling clay, wood-carving, 
fret-sawing, burnt wood work, leather decoration, etching on metal, metal- 
hammering, wall-paper designing, textile designing, taxidermy, and other useful] 
arts. Profusely illustrated with specimen designs and explanatory diagrams 
among the illustrations, and a large number of folding plates. 


Homebuilders, The. By Karl Edwin Harriman. 


In “The Homebuilders” the author does for the Poles, who constitute a 
colony of a great American city, what Mr. Duncan has done for the Syrians ‘in 
New York, and Mr. Cahan the Jews. ‘The stories reflect the lives of these 
people who are new types in American fiction and as such interesting. “The 
stories are eight in number and are correllated, in which measure they have the 
value of a novel so far as interest is concerned and an added value is that phases 
of the character are perhaps better treated in short story form than in a con- 
tinuous story. Mr. Harriman has lived among the Poles, knows them, and is 
known by them. As a newspaper man a large part of his work has been in 
their colonies, and perhaps he is as well qualified to tell their stories as any 

€rican writer. They are tales of pathos and of humor, but the strong note 


al assimilation is sounded in the first tale, from which the book takes its 
e. 
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Home—Its Work and Its Influence, The. By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


This book makes a fearless and careful investigation of the Home—its 
evolution, its normal and abnormal tendencies, and effects. The structure and 
the function of the Home as an institution are analyzed—its industrial processes, 
its time-honored sentiments, true and false, its effect upon our life to-day 
through its members, are noted and commented upon. 


Imperial Republic, The. By Elizabeth G. Crane. 


This drama, cast in the form of the history of stirring political events in a 
imaginary republic, is the exponent of a belief in the principles of independence, 
liberty, and democracy, on which our government is founded, and, from the 
author’s point of view, it paints in startling colors the course of the administra 
tion of the republic with regard to expansion. 


Katherine Frensham. By Beatrice Harraden. 


A study of character development that will appeal to the sympathies ofa 
large class of readers. The hero is a man of thirty-five who has been thwarted 
in his life work by the incompatibility of his wife, whose influence follows and 
nearly wrecks his sensitive nature even after her death. Fortunately for him 
and his son, a boy of twelve, “Katherine Frensham” comes into their lives and 
not only brings them into harmony with each other, but with her love rounds 
out and completes a life that was dangerously near to shipwreck. The scene 
of the story is laid partly in England and partly in Norway and Sweden, and 
the pictures given of life in the North are exceedingly interesting. 


Long Night, The. By Stanley J. Weyman. 


Geneva in the early days of the seventeenth century; a ruffling young theo 
logue new to the city; a beautiful and innocent girl suspected of witchcraft; a 
crafty scholar and metaphysician seeking to give over the city into the hands 
of the Savoyards; a stern and powerful syndic, whom the scholar beguiles to 
betray his office by promises of an elixir which shall save him from his fatal 
illness; a brutal soldier of fortune; these are the elements of which Weyman 
has composed the most brilliant and thrilling of his romances. 


Love Affairs of Mary Queen of Scots, The. By Martin Hume. 


An historical work as interesting as a romance. It tells the story of Mary 
Queen of Scot’s love affairs, and traces their influence upon the political welfare 
of Scotland and other countries. The author’s position as an historian, and his 
former work, on a similar subject, “The Courtship of Queen Elizabeth,” give 
the book weight and authority. 


Love the Fiddler. By Lloyd Osbourne. 


Love fiddles both merrily and sadly in the stories that make up this book, 
but however he fiddles he makes the music for a sparkling, chamingly told love 
episode. “All the world loves a lover,” and all the world has here choice from 
among a very wide and varied assortment of them, every one a human and 
person, involved in an event which the author makes you feel is critically 
interesting. 
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Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero. By Bernard W. Henderson. 


A scholarly biography which is, besides, an examination into the character 
of the famous Emperor, and the circumstances which attended and influenced 
his thoughts and actions. The author is connected with Exeter College, 
Oxford, and the work contains sixteen plates and nine maps. 


Life Radiant, The. By Lilian Whiting. * 


This is, in a measure, a logical sequence of ‘“The World Beautiful,” leading 
into still diviner harmonies. . Miss Whiting has studied the exposition of the 
mysterious new element, Radium, as given by Sir William Crookes, and she 
draws from his discoveries an analogy on the spiritual side of life that, as this 
marvellous element gives off perpetual rays of light and heat without dimin- 
ishing its store, so in life one may radiate sympathy, and joy, and energy from an 
infinite source, if the human spirit is in constant receptivity to the Divine Spirit. 


Listener in Babel, A. By Vida D. Scudder. 


In one sense this is a story of development of character and opinion through 
the contact of the heroine with varying forms of experience and different types 
of human character. In another sense the book is to be interpreted more as a 
series of imaginary conversations dealing with the great social questions of the 
present day. The heroine, an attractive young woman of high ideals and quick 
sympathies, is thrown into relations with the representatives of capital, labor, 
the college, the church, and various other organizations, by whom she hears the 
fundamental and far-reaching questions of the present day discussed. Miss 
Scudder is able to carry forward these dialogues with considerable dramatic 
power, and always with clearness of style. 


Little Chevalier, The. By Mrs. M. E. M. Davis. 


Mrs. Davis’s new story concerns what befell a certain young viscount who 
came over from Paris to avenge the death of his father, killed in a duel years 
before. It tells of his encounters with the Little Chevalier, the heir of his 
father’s dead enemy ; his love for that enemy’s daughter ; his life at the gover- 
nor’s court; and his adventures in battle with the Indians. There is a sense of 
mystery in the elusive qualities of the Little Chevalier that continually provokes 
the reader’s curiosity. 


Little Joan. By John Strange Winter. 


A love-story of English life, telling of the fortunes of the five beautiful 
young Delamere sisters and especially of the romantic misadventures of Joan, 
who was so different from the other four. 


McTodd. By Cutcliffe Hyne. 


McTodd was quite as popular a hero in the last Captain Kettle book as that 
fiery little sailor, and Mr. Hyne now makes him the chief character in a better 
story. The author’s invention never flags, and the new story is full of incidents 
and experiences of the liveliest kind, more like those of real people. He has 
constructed a well-knit and absorbing story, he has outgrown his early crudities, 
and his new book will greatly strengthen his hold on popular favor. 
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Mamzelle Fifine. By Eleanor Atkinson. 


In this story of the girlhood days of the Empress Josephine there comes 
a book of very dainty charm and wealth of coloring. Among the gorgeousness 
of coloring the fresh purity of Josephine’s girlhood seems especially attractive, 
and Mrs. Atkinson has known how to catch much of the fascination that has 
always belonged to this celebrated woman. She invests the character with a 
new light not less delightful than that of the more historical days when the 
Creole girl had become Empress. There is throughout graceful French senti- 
ment, while the heavier note of destiny is seldom missed in the telling of an 


exquisite story. 


Man’s Place in the Universe. By Alfred Russell Wallace. 


The hypothesis that Mr. Wallace has to present is almost an epoch-making 
one. The question whether man is simply one of many similar creations 
throughout the universe, or the only one of his kind—and whether, as being one 
of many or the only reasoning being, he is or is not the centre of the entire 
universe has always been one foremost in the minds of the world’s great 
thinkers. Mr. Wallace believes that the human reasoning animal exists on this 
earth alone, and all the power of the author’s great learning and logic is enlisted 
to prove that the universe is ordered for earthly man. 


Marriage in Epigram. Compiled by Frederick W. Morton. 


This is the fourth and last volume of the famous “Epigram Series.” Mr. 
Morton has shown, by the use of aphorisms and sayings collected from the wits 
of all ages, that marriage is what he calls “the world’s greatest paradox—the 
survival of paradise or a foretaste of purgatory.” Whatever one’s ideas may 
be on the subject, he is sure to find many a sympathetic touch in this little 
collection. 


Masterfolk, The. By Haldane McFall. 


A story of London and Paris, with much about the life of Bohemia in both 
cities, and with a tender and womanly young English heroine. 


Mother and Father. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 


This consists of two stories describing the relations between a little boy 
and his mother and father. Mr. Gilson has made a reputation for this kind of 
work, and the illustrations by Miss Stephens admirably supplement the text. 


My Friend Prospero. By Henry Harland. 


The scene is laid in an Austrian castle in North Italy, and that serves as the 
background for the working out of a love story between a heroine who is 
brilliant and beautiful and a hero who is quite her match in cleverness and wit 
It is a book with all the daintiness and polish of Mr. Harland’s former novels, 
and other virtues all its own. 
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One Thousand Poems for Children. Edited by Roger Ingpen. 


In making this collection the editor has striven primarily to collect those 
pieces that will appeal to children of all ages. While he has remembered to 
include some poems to suit very little people, he has refrained from inserting 
any verse that will be unintelligible to the average child of thirteen years. It 
is believed that every single piece in the book has some special merit, and that 
no apology is necessary for having introduced a few nursery rhymes. 


On the We-a-Trail. By Caroline Brown. 


This story portrays the vicissitudes and the lives of the American pioneers 
in the “Great Wilderness,” as the country west of the Alleghenies was generally 
known. ‘The capture and recapture of Fort Sackville, at Vincennes on the 
Wabash, are important features among the central incidents. This French 
village was styled by its occupants “O Post,” and the name was adopted by the 
Americans. Vincennes was a trading post of the French as early as 1712, and 
at the time of Miss Brown’s story, 1778, there had grown up in it a more or 
less conventional life, and also many curious local customs which afforded 
opportunity for merry-making. 


Our Lady’s Inn. By J. Storer Clouston. 


This is a story of young Barbara Cheyne, who was left penniless and 
dependent on her aunt. Barbara had the good or ill fortune to attract the atten- 
tion of an elderly neighbor of her aunt’s—a smug, well-to-do widower, whose 
life was a matter of system, and who believed that women could be managed 
by cast-iron rules. Poor Barbara, finding that she could not return Mr. 
Clestran’s affection, and irritated by his tyranny, determined to run away to 
London. By a clever ruse she accomplished her object, escaping in men’s 
clothes; but on reaching London, she found herself in a sad predicament, for 
having lost the bag which contained her feminine attire, and found that her 
friends with whom she sought refuge were not at home, she was obliged to 
walk the streets for hours without even the courage to buy a bun at the bake- 
shop. Finally, by accident, she came to Our Lady’s Inn, a quiet house in a 
quadrangular court, shut off from the noise of London, where impecunious 
young men occupied chambers. Here, in desperation, she rented chambers still 
masquerading as a young man, afid had the most amusing adventures. 


Paris Before the War. Compiled from letters by Madam Northpeat. 


An interesting compilation from letters and newspaper articles written by 
Madame Northpeat, the wife of the Minister of the Interior in France during 
the Siege of Paris and the Commune, will be offered here. These letters were 
written from information received by Madame Northpeat through her husband, 
and they make a valuable and authentic contribution to the literature of a 
memorable epoch. 


Path of Stars, The. By Margaret Crosby Munn. 


A story full of musical rhapsodies, romantic love, poetry, and passion 
perhaps of an intellectual kind. It deals with love in both its personal and its 
niversal sense—the love between a man and a woman, and the love that passing 
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through a human personality uplifts and helps to save the world. One of the 
principal characters #s a great singer in opera, a woman of brilliant mind and 
noble character. The heroine, although possessing a magnificent voice, is, for 
several years, compelled to give up her musical career on account of ill health, 
while the death of her mother and the disappearance of her only brother, under 
apparently disgraceful circumstances, fill her cup of sorrow to the brim, 
Through the instrumentality of her lover she is restored to health, her brother 
returns exonerated, and in the end she more than fulfils the musical promise of 


her youth. 


Pensionnaires, The. By Albert R. Carman. 


The title refers to those who live in that unique institution, a Continental 
Pension. The tale contains a love episode of unusual charm, and the dialogues 
are bright and will appeal to those who have visited Europe. The story is laid 
in Dresden, Lucerne, Paris and London, and is the history of an American girl 
who takes a voice to Europe and finds—many things. 


Portfolio of Sketches, A. By Hazel Martyn. 


The interest in Miss Martyn’s work has been so active that this portfolio 
containing ten of her delightful drawings of girls’ heads will undoubtedly be 
eagerly welcomed. The pictures are for the most part from new sketches made 
abroad during the summer, and are reproduced by lithography, which gives 
the character of the originals with extraordinary fidelity. 


Red Poocher, The. By Seumas MacManus. 


A volume of four short stories told by an Irish gamekeeper and reported 
by the author, of the four entirely different and wholly unexpected ways in 
which a clever poacher (“poocher’”) contrived to “shoot over” the same Irish 
estate four times in almost annual succession. 


Relentless City, The. By E. F. Benson. 


The scene of this novel opens at the hotel Carlton in London, is later trans 
ferred to America, and finally back to England. The story concerns a newly 
rich American family, the Palmers, sundry noblemen, and various other people. 


Rhymes From a Round-Up Camp. By Wallace David Coburn. 


A volume of Western poetry, simple, fresh, vigorous, and true to actual 
cowboy life. Mr. Coburn has been himself a cow-puncher, and he writes with 
the realism that comes from experience. The illustrations, which represent 
Spirited scenes of Western life, are by Charles M. Russell, the well-known 


cowboy artist. 


Royal Palaces and Their Memories. By Sarah A. Tooley 


The aim in the writing of this book has been to.tell the story of the Royd 
Palaces from the human rather than the antiquarian or architectural standpoml, 
to people them again with the historic figures, who have played the drama 
life within their walls, and to focus the great events as they have transpi 
century by century until the present time. 
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Sally of Missouri. By R. E. Young. 


A story of Missouri life, presenting in a vivid, warm, realistic manner a 
primitive world, quite new to fiction readers. The strange tramp-boy, the domi- 
nant, tricky rich man of the town, the engaging Sally (who has the distinction 
of being a human being, as well as a heroine), the never-to-be-forgotten back- 
woods children—all these and others live in this love story, and make it of 
unusual originality and interest. 


Scarlet Banner, The. By Felix Dahn. Translated from the German by 
Mary J. Safford. 


The “scarlet banner’’ was the emblem of the Vandals, and this novel describes. 
a certain period of the glory and fame of Carthage under Vandal rule, and its 
final conquest by the Romans under Belisarius. The narrative is a riot of color 
and picturesque description, accurate in historical detail, and of the most absorb- 
ing romantic interest. 


Shakespeare’s Garden. By.J. Harvey Bloom, M. A. 


This little book, in the form of a political calendar, treats in due order, 
month by month, of the trees, shrubs, and flowers which come to perfection at 
that particular time. The volume is furnished with an appendix, and is illus- 
trated with several most interesting reproductions from photographs. 


Silver Linings. By Nina Rhoades. 


The heroine is a little girl when we first meet her, but she is a young woman 
and has been through many varied experiences when we leave her at last in a 
happy home, and full of the joy of life. Blindness seems here to be a thing 
that is inconvenient and sometimes dangerous, and makes life exciting now 
and again, but its tragedy is so little emphasized that the reader’s sympathies 
are drawn out without ever any depression weighing upon him. 


Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. 


Morgan was the most remarkable of all buccaneers. The author shows 
his ferocity and cruelty, and depicts him without lightening the dark shadows 
of his character. Yet at the same time he brings out the man’s dauntless 
courage, his military ability, his absolute diregard of odds, his wonderful 
capacity as a sailor, his fertility and resourcefulness, which awaken our admira- 
tion in spite of ourselves. He is shown, a real pirate, just as he was—great 
and brave, small and mean, skillful and cruel, and the great lesson of the story 
is one of just retribution, in the awful punishment that is finally visited upon 
him, by those whom he so fearfully and terribly wronged. 


Sixty Jane. By John Luther Long. 


_ There are nine stories in all—some humorous, several pathetic, some thrill- 
ing, all tenderly human: “Sixty Jane,” which fives title to the book; “The 
Strike on the Schlafeplatz Road,” “Our Anchel,” “The Lady and Her Soul,” 
The Beautiful Graveyard,” “Lucky Jim,” “The Outrageous Miss Dawn- 


Dream,” “The Atonement,” and “Where the Sun Never Came.” 
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Star Fairies and Other Tales, The. By Edith Ogden Harrison. 


The greatest charm of Mrs. Harrison’s stories is found in the way they are 
told. They are meant to interest younger children, and are written with that 
idea in mind, in simple, direct language and with the “happy ending” which 
the little ones regard as so essential. Mrs. Perkins’s pictures are very happy 
in conception—sympathetic and graceful interpretations of the text, with a 
corresponding simplicity of color and line. 


Stories of Invention. By Russell Doubleday. 


It is the purpose of this book to give in a measure the adventurous side 
of invention. The trials and dangers of the builders of the submarine, the 
triumphant thrill of the inventor who hears for the first time the vibration of 
the long-distance message through the air; the daring and skill of the engineer 
who drives a locomotive at a hundred miles an hour. The wonder of the 
mechanic is lost in the marvel of the machine; the doer is overshadowed by the 
greatness of the achievement. The story of the invention will be told through 
the experiences of the inventor or the one who operates the invention. 


Thistledown. By Mrs. C. V. Jamison. 


Like “Lady Jane” and “Toinette’s Philip,” the scene is laid in New Orleans, 
The hero, Thistledown, is a young acrobat, who proves to be a scion of a worthy 
New Orleans family, and, after appearing on the tight-rope under the manage- 
ment of a cruel Italian, comes into his own. One of the tragedies of the Gulf 
Coast, a tidal wave, comes into the story. 


Tolstoy the Man. By Edward A. Steiner. 


Mr. Steiner has had unusual opportunities for gathering the material for 
his biography. He has just returned from Russia, where he has spent several 
months in preparation for this work. He has had access to all available mate 
rial largely through the kindness of the Tolstoy circle in Moscow. He has 
heard Tolstoy read his latest book and has received much information from the 
great Russian himself, whom he has known for seventeen years. 


Under the Jack-Staff. By Chester Bailey Fernald. 


In this book there-are stories of the sea, many of them full of mystery, 
and all interesting. 


Web, The. By Frederick Trevor Hill. 


This is the love story of a lawyer, Dave Maddox, a brilliant, strong, res 
lute, big-hearted man whose character stands out all the more clearly for 
tangled background of shifts, evasions, trickery, political “pull” and absolut 
dishonesty which sometimes complicate modern legal procedure. Into his 
striking study of the law and of human character Mr. Hill has woven a mos 
absorbing story which challenges comparison with the best novels in construe 
tion, finish and sustained interest. 
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What Two Children Did. By Charlotte E. Chittenden. 


This is a natural account of the sayings and doings of two well-trained but 
mischievous little girls whose father, when he died, left them a great deal of 
money. The great purpose of the story lies in what they did for other children 
with this money, and how they did it. 


When I Was Czar. By Arthur W. Marchmont. 


The hero of this romance is a young American who takes a trip to Russia; 
where he is already known to the Czar. His resemblance to the Czar is remark- 
able, and in consequence he is induced by high Russian officials to undertake a 
dangerous mission, impersonating that august ruler. That leads to complica- 
tions and adventures that might have been deemed improbable before the recent 
assassinations in Servia, but Mr. Marchmont has told his story in a most fasci- 
nating way that holds the reader enthralled. 


Whip Hand, The. By Samuel Merwin. 


This is a story of the pine lands of Michigan. In his college days, while 
John Halloran was cutting grass for Mrs. Davies and shaking the furnace for 
G. Hyde Bigelow, he fell in love with Margaret Davies. And the unconscious 
part she played in the events that followed—when Halloran, the lumberman, 
was fighting Bigelow, the promoter of the new “combine;” when “Apples” 
Le Duc, the “elocute,” was weaving a curious strand through the warp of 
events ; when Captain Craig was finding, with Halloran’s help, what he wanted 
most in the world—made it singularly difficult for him to carry out his plan of 
forgetting her. 


Working With the Hands. By Booker T. Washington. 


Mr. Washington’s life work has consisted chiefly in teaching his people 
the benefits of manual labor, and he has built up at Tuskegee a great institution, 
in which young men and women are trained to do everything, from cooking and 
needlework, to making and laying the bricks of the actual buildings themselves. 
It is a subject upon which he speaks with a fullness of knowledge; and, as his 
former works have shown, he has a rare gift of literary expression and the 
power of carrying conviction in all he says. 


Yellow Van, The. By Richard Whiting. 


In this work Mr. Whiting does for the rural districts of England what his 
earlier book did for the city. The contrast between the life of the great estate- 
Owners of England and that of their tenants in the country villages is the motive 
of the story, which is full of delicate bits of comedy, and of a finish which gives 
charm to every chapter. 
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SOME HALLOW 


E’EN CUSTOMS 


Allhallow Even; or, Hallow E’en 


“Respecting this, which is the vigil 
of All-Saints’ Day, Mr. Brand has 
collected many notices of customs.” So 
says “The Every-Day Book” of Will- 
iam Hone, and the following are 
among those described: 

On the night (Hallow E’en) young 
people in the north of England dive for 
apples, or catch at them, when stuck 
upon one end of a kind of hanging 
beam, at the other extremity of which 
is fixed a lighted candle. This they 
do with their mouths only, their hands 
being tied behind their backs. 

Pennant says that “the young 
women in Scotland determined the 
size and figure of their husbands by 
drawing cabbages blindfold on Allhal- 
low Even.” It is mentioned by Burns 
that “the first ceremony of Hallow 
E’en is pulling each a stack or plant of 
kail. They must go out, hand in 
hand, and eyes shut, and pull the first 
they meet with. Its being big or little, 
straight or crooked, is prophetic of the 
size and shape of the grand obiect of 
their spells—the husband or wife. If 
any yird or earth, stick to the root, 
that is tocher, or fortune; and the 
taste of the custoc, that is the heart of 
the stem, is indicative of the natural 
temper or disposition. Lastly, the 
stems, or the runts, are placed some- 
where above the head of the door, and 
the Christian names of the people 
whom chance brings to the house, are, 
according to the priority of placing 
the runts, the names in question.” It 
appears that the Welsh have “a play 
in which the youth of both sexes seek 
for an even-leaved sprig of the ash; 
and the first of either sex that finds 
one, calls out Cynivir, and is answered 
by the first of the other that succeeds ; 


and these two, if the omen fails not, 
are to be joined in wedlock.”— 
(Owen’s Welsh Dictionary). 

Burns says that “Burning the nuts 
is a favorite charm. They name the 
lad and lass to each particular nut, as 
they lay them in the fire, and accord- 
ingly as they burn quietly together, or 
start from beside one another, the 
course and issue of the courtship will 
be.” It is noted, that in Ireland, when 
young women would know if their 
lovers are faithful, they put three nuts 
upon the bars of the grate, naming the 
nuts after the lovers. If a nut cracks 
or jumps, the lover will prove unfaith- 
ful; if it begins to blaze or burn, he 
has a regard for the person making 
the trial. If the nuts, named after the 
girl and her lover, burn together, they 
will be married. This sort of divina- 
tion is also in some parts of England 
at this time. Gay mentions it in his 
“Spell” :— 


“Two hazel nuts I threw into the flame, 

And to each nut I gave a sweetheart’s name; 

This was the loudest bounce me sore 
amazed, 

That in a fame of brightest color blazed; 

As blas’d the nut, so may thy passion grow, 

For ‘twas thy nut that did so_ brightly 
glow !” 


In an appendix to the late Mr. “Pen- 
nant’s tour, the following divination 
is mentioned :— 

“Take three dishes, put clean water 
in one; foul water in another and leave 
the third empty; blindfold a person 
and lead him or her to the dishes: he 
(or she) dips the left hand, if by 
chance in the clean water, the future 
husband or wife will come to the bat 
of matrimony a maid; if in the foul,a 
widow, if in the empty dish, it foretells 
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with certainty no marriage at all. It 
is repeated three times, the plates being 
altered in position each time. 

Pennant also records that in North 
Wales “there is a custom upon All 
Saints’ Eve of making a great fire, 
called Coel Coeth,-when every family, 
about an hour in the night makes a 
great bonfire in the most conspicuous 
place near the house; and when the 
fire is almost extinguished, every one 
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throws a white stone into the ashes, 
having first marked it; then having 
said their prayers, turning round the 
fire, they go to bed. In the morning, 
as soon as they are up, they come to 
search out the stones ; and if anyone of 
them is found wanting, they have a 
notion that the person who threw it in 
will die before he sees another All 
Saints’ Day. 


GRrws GD 
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The statement that no one reads the 
best-known authors is a paradox; but 
itis true. Its seeming absurdity comes 
from the fact that everyone knows their 
names, Homer, Virgil, Dante, Milton, 
Shakespeare. Every man who has 
read anything would feel aggrieved at 
the suspicion that he did not know 
something of each. But who beyond 
the small proportion of men who have 
read for classical honors at the uni- 
versities knows anything of Homer? 
All men speak with respect of Edmund 
Spencer (though some confuse him 
with his namesake, Herbert). But a 
small tablecloth would cover the men 
of London who have read the “Faerie 
Queene.” On the other hand, there 
are probably few men of education in 
London, living in well-furnished 
houses, who do not possess a copy of 
the “Faerie Queene.” The constant 
flow of new editions of great authors 
is deceptive. They are regarded as 
part of the necessary furniture of the 
house—not of the mind; and having 
been duly and dutifully bought, they 
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are taught to know their place on their 
appointed shelf. 
This ignoring of the greatest writers 


_is no new thing, and it is only the 


allusiveness of current literature, with 
the assumption that everybody has 
read everything, that forces the ordi- 
nary education into a life of self-decep- 
tion. For it is not only true that— 
roughly speaking—no one reads the 
world’s classics to-day; it is also true 
that no one ever did read them. There 
was no “reading public” in the modern 
sense when the “Aineid” was written 
and copied and handled about among 
the few and fit. We talk of Athens 
as the home of culture; but the 
Athenian read nothing. The condi- 
tions were much the same when Mil- 
ton received for “Paradise Lost” a 
mere fraction of what a popular writer 
of to-day would get for a short story. 
It was the market price; for most 
Englishmen could not read it, and 
most of the rest did not want to read it. 
—London Academy and Literature. 
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WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 
FROM NEW 8B 0O O KS 


In all good women there is a dominant passion of renunciation—an 
unquenchable longing to sacrifice themselves to the being whom they love best. 
Weak natures*are ready to beg; but in strong ones the ruling desire is to grant 
—to pour themselves out in a living libation even more blessed to the giver than 
to him who receives. —Place and Power. 


Youthful discretion and recklessness go hand in hand, else many more 
masculine necks would be broken before their time. —The Vagabond. 


All the soft-hearted dispositions of an amiable company cannot provide 
tranquility like a few firm characters standing fast, who reach out invisible 
hands to bear the burden with us, spiritual bulwarks upon which we lean, moun- 
tains of the moral landscape to which we climb for safety. —Cirillo, 


A man is many sided, if he be worth anything in the world. He hasa 
sensuous side, an intellectual side, a moral side, a working side, a playful side. 
The woman who is to fill the measure of his heart must content him in his 
every mood. She must appeal to his senses by her beauty; she must appeal to 
his mind by her intellect ; she must appeal to his moral aspirations by her spitit- 
uality, and when he wants to work or to play, she must be ready. 

—A Doctor of Philosophy. 


When a man has been buffeted by one blow after another, he finally recog- 
nizes that it is better to be beforehand and know how to parry the next. 
—Good-Bye, Proud World. 


There is nothing so beneficial to a young man’s character as the wooing 
of a woman who is hard to win. In the first place it knocks—no trifling over 
throw !—all the conceit and affectation out of him; and in the second, it teaches 
him to offer, instead of to accept, incense—likewise a state of being conducive 
to the saving health of his soul. —Place and Power. 


A glance can carry a heart’s message as quickly and as truly as a diamond 
flashes out of the darkness. —The Vagabond. 
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Is not a simple shepherd who plays upon a pipe of reeds, who eats black 
bread, and drinks clear water from the spring as happy as he who seeks high 
place in a world of jealousy and hate, whose appetite is capricious and whose 


one desire is to arouse the envy of his fellow men? 


—Cirillo. 


Love for one small object is happy and laudable; but love that rises to 


greater heights, that seeks a wider range, is better. 


—Monna V anna. 


A sailor’s life is something like that of a prisoner in that both are of neces- 
sity taken away from the artificial and the petty things of life to a quiet from 
which they return to be surprised at the disgust they feel for affairs in which 


they once found their chief delight. 


—The Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 


The chords of love, when first struck, do not ring out the clear note of the 
attuned instrument. When love’s eager fingers pluck clumsily at the strings, 


the heart vibrates, but it knows not why. 


—John Burt. 


Men carry the memory of temporary prosperity to the grave, and once 
having known it are seldom able to regulate their lives according to any but the 
tules of the inexhaustible. Yet how quickly we all forget adversity ! 


—The Vice-Admiral of the Blue. 


CRresGRirws 


AUTHORS’ CALENDAR FOR OCTOBER 


1. Henry St. Joun, Viscount BottnsrokE, 
ENGLAND, 1678. 
Reflections on Exile—A Letter on the 
True Use of Retirement—Idea of a Patriot 
King. 


2. Epwarp B. Tytor, CAMBERWELL, 1832. 
Researches Into the History of Mankind— 
Primitive Culture—Anthropology. 


3. Lian Wurtinc, New York, 1857. ; 
The World Beautiful—From Dreamland 
Sent—The Story of a Summer. 


4. Epwarp SrratemMeyer, New Jersey, 
1862, 
Minute Boys of Lexington—True to Him- 
selfi—On to Pekin. 


5. Dante, STEELE, New York, 1824. 
Commentary on. Joshua—Half Hours 
With St. John’s Epistles—Jesus Exultant. 


6. Grorce T. Farrcuiip, On10, 1838. 

Rural Wealth and Welfare—Economic 
Principles Illustrated and Applied in Farm 
Life. 


7. Oscar F. G. Day, ItiiNots, 1860. 
A Mistaken Identity—The Devil’s Gold— 
A Crown of Shame. 


8. Tarteton H. BEAN, PENNSYLVANIA, 
1846. 
The Fishes of Pennsylvania—The Salmon 
and Salmon Fisheries—The Fishes of New 
York. 
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9. Grorc Waltz, SCHLESWIG, 1813. 
Schleswig-Holsteins Geschichte—Lubeck 
unter Jurgen Wullenweber und die euro- 
paische Politik. 
10. Patrerson Du _ Bots, PHILADELPHIA, 
1847. 
The Point of Contact in Teaching—Chat- 
Wood—Beckonings From Little Hands. 


11. Harry C. Jones, MARYLAND, 1865. 

Freezing Point, Boiling Point, and Con- 
ductivity Methods—The Modern Theory of 
Solutions. 


12. Joun P. Cooke, MASSACHUSETTS, 1827. 

Elements of Chemical Physics — First 
Principles of Chemical Philosophy — The 
New Chemistry. 


13. GABRIELLE E. Jackson, New York, 1861. 
Devise and Ned Toodles—Pretty Polly 
Perkins. 


14. Grorce W. Jones, MAINE, 1837. 
Treatise ‘on Algebra — Logarithmetic 
Tables—Treatise on Trigonometry. 


15. Witt1AM Cowper, ENGLAND, 1731. 
The Task. Poems. 


16. EpMUND J. CARPENTER, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1845. 

A Woman of Shawmut—A Romance of 

Massachusetts Bay Colony— America in 
Hawaii. 


17. Louts L. SEAMAN, NEw York, 1851. 
The Social Waste of a Great City. 


18. Str Henry Tayior, DurHAM, 1800. 
Isaac Comnenus—Philip van Artevelde— 
Notes From Life. 


19. Epmunp H. Garrett, NEw York, 1853. 
Elizabethan Songs—Romance and Reality 
of the Puritan Coast—The Pilgrim Shore. 


20. CHARLES Moore, MICHIGAN, 1855. 

Charities of the District of Columbia— 
The Northeast Under Three Flags—The 
Gladwin Manuscripts. 
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21. ALPHONSE M. LAMARTINE, MACON, 1790, 


Meditations—Harmonies Poetiques et Re 
ligieuses—Souvenirs d’Orient. 


22. Maris A. F. BoccaGr, RouEN, 1710 
Paradis Terrestre—La Colombiade. 


23. Epwarp F. Dre Lancey, New York, 
1821. 


History of Mamaroneck—The Capture of 
Fort Washington the Result of Treason. 


24. Wuu1AmM F. Apruorp, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1848. 
Musicians and Music Lovers—The Opera, 
Past and Present—By the Way. 


25. ArtHuR W. A’BeEcKEtT, ENGLAND, 1844. 


Fallen Amongst Thieves—Our Holiday in 
the Highlands—Comic Guide to the Royal 
Academy. 


26. Lewis Boss, RuopE IsLaANnp, 1846. 


Declinations of Fixed Stars — Division 
Correction of the Olcott Meridan Circle. 


27. WiuuiAM S. FRANKLIN, Kansas, 1863. 


Elements of Physics—The Elements of 
Alternating Currents. 


28. Daniet FoLKMAR, WISCONSIN, I86I. 


L’Anthropologie Philosophique — Lecons 
d’Anthropologie Philosophique. 


29. WiiAm B. CARPENTER, EXETER, 1813. 


Principles of Human Physiology—Prin- 
ciples of Mental Physiology—Nature and 
Man. 


30. Ricuarp B. B. SHERIDAN, DuBLIN, 1751. 


The Rivals—The School 
The Critic. 


for Scandal— 


31. Witi1am H. De Puy, New York, 182!. 


Three-Score Years and Beyond—Compen- 
dium of Useful Information—Home and 
Health and Home Economics. 
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Harper's for October contains an 
account of the industrial schools re- 
cently established in Southern cities, 
written by Miss M. A. Bacon; Arthur 
Symons’s description of life in Bel- 
grade and Sofia; Dr. H. C. McCook’s 
narrative of the slave-making ants he 
has observed; and Justin McCarthy’s 
reminiscences of many of the states- 
men and literary men whom he has 
known. There are also several notable 
pictures, and eight short stories. 


Among the important articles in the 
October Scribner's are “The Wastes 
of a Great City,” by John McGaw 
Woodbury; Mrs. John Quincy 
Adams’s narrative of a Journey Across 
Europe in 1815; and “The Southwest 
From a Locomotive,” by Benjamin 
Brooks. ‘There is the third installment 
of Mrs. Edith Wharton’s serial, and 
several good stories. 


Lippincott’s for October has an up- 
to-date tale, called ““An Heir to Mil- 
lions,” by Frederic Reddall, author of 
“The Other Man.” Two papers that 
will attract attention are “The Tour- 
ist,” by Agnes Repplier, and “Avow- 
als, II,” by George Moore. There is a 
descriptive paper on Leo XIII and the 
Rome of his day, by Maud Howe, and 
humerous short stories, poems, etc. 


Country Life in America has a 
double-sized Country Home Number 
for October, dealing with the most at- 
tractive and distinctive types of our 


country homes, the country over, 
showing in a comprehensive way the 
present tendencies of country archi- 
tecture. Everything that has to do 
with country houses, even to the kitch- 
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ens, furnishings, plumbing and water 
supply, and the grounds general*y, is 
illustrated in the large and superb way 
characteristic of this magazine. 


Hartley Davis, in the October Mun- 
sey’s, writes of “The Next President.” 
Among the illustrated papers are con- 
tributions by Edwin Earle Sparks, 
John Vandercook, Zella Armstrong 
and others. There are the usual short 
stories, storiettes, etc., the whole being 
an unusually good number of this pop- 
ular magazine. 


The October Century is a Sports- 
man’s Number, and contains articles 
on “American Field Sports of To- 
Day,” by D. W. Huntington ; “Repub- 
lican and Royalist Hunters in France ;” 
“Two British Game Parks ;” and “‘Pic- 
tures of Big Game.” ‘There are sev- 
eral interesting and instructive papers, 
and some good short stories. 


The October number of McClure’s 
contains several good articles, among 
them being “Babies of the Zoo,” by 
A. W. Rolker, and “Reclaiming an 
Ocean Bed,” by Walter Wellman. 
The following are the short stories: 
“The Committee on Matrimony,” “By 
Proxy,” “A Little Flyer in Love” and 
“The End of the Task.” 


The leading novelette in the October 
Ainslee’s is by Francis Prevost, en- 
titled “The Measure of a Man.” Eliz- 
abeth Duer contributes “The Apostle 
of the Button,” and there are poems, 
essays, stories, etc., by Bliss Carmen, 
Arthur Stringer, Sidney Allen and 
others. 
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“The Story of Pennsylvania,” by Ad- 
dison B, Burk, which is an important 
article in Pearson's for October, is 
number 16 in the “Story of the States” 
series. “The Feeding of a Great City” 
is the story of the fruit and vegetable 
business of New York; there is a char- 
acteristic study of the new Pope; and 
the fiction is contributed by writers 
well known in the literary world. 


The Craftsman in its October issue 
enters upon its third year, and the an- 
niversary number has among its con- 
tributors S. Bing, who writes upon 
“L’art Nouveau;” Caryl Coleman, 
whose article, “A Mark of Honor,” is 
an archaelogical study upon the halo 
in ecclesiastical art; and Harvey Ellis, 
whose original treatment of “An Ur- 
ban House” and “A Summer Chapel,” 
is followed by designs for “A Crafts- 
man’s Yacht.” 


The October Housekeeper contains 
many interesting articles and stories, 
among them being “A Hallow E’en Me- 
lange,” “Earls Cheap for Cash,” “Two 
Lives in a Lifetime,” by Alfred Henry 
Lewis, and “Miss Ackermann’s Ex- 
citing Adventures.” A special feature 
is samples from the elaborate menu for 
the year. 


F. Hopkinson Smith contributes to 
the October Metropolitan a story deal- 
ing with the gondoliers of Venice and 
an exciting race on the grand canal. 
This number is especially strong in 
fiction, among the contributors being 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, W. A. Fra- 
ser and Ethel Watts Mumford. There 
are also sixteen full page portraits of 
beautiful women. 


The October Red Book contains a 
number of clever stories, among them 
being “The Wreck of the Mactan,” by 
Oscar King Davis; “The Princess of 


Unconventionality,” by Winona God- 
frey, and “One Touch of Nature,” by 
M. J. Phillips, a tale full of human 


sympathy. 


The October Ladies’ World shows a 
harvest of well-garnered fruits of pen 
and brush and camera. Special short 
stories are to be found in the number, 
the illustrations are profuse and ap- 
propriate to the season, while the pub- 
lication in its entirety is the harmoni- 
ous result of the desire to produce a 
magazine that may be the most wel- 
come to the home reading circle of any 
in its class. There are no unpractical 
or uninteresting pages in the number. 
The attractively illustrated short story 
upon the opening pages is a graceful 
narrative of “ye olden time,” dramatic 
and pleasing. It is by Mary Clarke 
Huntington, and has for its caption, 
“Through Durham Woods.” 


The history of the organization 
known as the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy is accurately told for the 
first time in the October number of 
The Woman's Home Companion. 
There is a short tale by Joe Lincoln; 
a college girl’s story entitled ‘Uncle 
Conway’s Piano,” and the continua- 
tion of “Nurse Norah’s New Arabian 
Nights.” 


The table of contents in the October 
Argosy presents a good number of 
short stories, poems, etc., the leading 
novelette, by Seward W. Hopkins, be- 
ing replete with exciting adventures. 
The favorite authors are well repre- 
sented. 


Floral Life for September is rich in 
illustrations and abounds with season- 
able articles that appeal to the taste and 
desire of lovers of Nature. “The 
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Magazines 


Peony” occupies a prominent place. 
“\ Garden of Tulips,” “Double 
Flower Crops,” “Some Annuals and 
Other Garden Plants,” “Misuse of 
Boston Ivy,” “House Plants and Their 
Enemies,” “The Pine and the Palm,” 
“Cereus Giganteus Cristata,” and 
“Bulbs for Winter Blooming,” are a 
portion of the contents. The latter 
article is exhaustive and gives full di- 
rections for work for September and 
October in comprehensible form. 


The October St. Nicholas has plenty 
of reading, substantial and entertain- 
ing. Rosalind Richards tells about 
“The Great Clock of Wells,” nearly 
the oldest and certainly one of the most 
interesting clocks in existence. Of 
interest to grown-ups as well as to 
younger readers is Joseph Henry 
Adams’s account, illustrated by the 
author, of “A Trip Through the New 
York Assay Office.” W. T. Horna- 
day tells his remembrance of Chico, 
the largest chimpanzee ever seen on 
this side of the Atlantic; and the pic- 
tures are interesting though necessarily 
ugly. “Counting,” some of the sim- 
plest helps to correct counting, the 
most striking applications of machin- 
ery to the purpose, is the topic dis- 
cussed by C. K. Wead. Annie C. 
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Kuiper’s interesting account of “Queen 
Wilhelmina’s Lessons” is written from 
particulars obtained by the author di- 
rectly from one of the queen’s former 
teachers. 


“Henry Hudson,” by Thomas A. 
Janvier, is the subject of the opening 
article in the October Cosmopolitan. 
There is an interesting illustrated paper 
on “Risking Life for Entertainment ;” 
“Barlasch of the Guards” comes to a 
satisfactory conclusion, and the short 
stories are as entertaining as ever. 


“We of Adam’s Clay,” by Cosma 
Hamilton, is the leading novelette in 
the October Smart Set. There are 
short stories by Miriam Michelson, Ju- 
lien Gordon, Herbert D. Ward and 
Temple Bailey, and the usual good 
selection of poems, etc. 


The fashions are the paramount 
note struck in the October number of 
Harper's Bazar, which opens with an 
article on “The Fashion Outlook for 


” 


1904.” In the same issue an equally 
engrossing and more vital subject is 
“The Factory Girl and Domestic Ser- 
vice,” in which the objection of girls 
to housework, and their reasons for 
such objection are made impressively 
clear in their own words. 


——_—K— nen 


THE ELECTRIC SPARK. 


It kindles. 


How, we cannot know, 


But something in us concentrates 
Then suddenly bursts forth 

In fine and countless currents 
That disseminate their force 

In myriad directions, 
And each thing they touch 

Is rendered animate, 
Magnetic, with the force to draw 


And to be drawn. 
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HE Lightning Conductor” 
seems to be raising an un- 
expected enthusiasm this 
month while “The One 
Woman” is creating the 
anticipatedsensation. “The 
Call of the Wild” and 
“The Mettle of the Pas- 

ture” are less noisy in their impres- 
sions but more sure. They of all the 
best sellers in fiction are the two that 
will or should endure. 

In “Miscellany” “The Letters of a 
Self-Made Merchant” continue to 
create a demand while the call for 
nature books shows the present popu- 
lar interest in out-of-door life. 


At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia : 


“The Mettle of the Pasture,” by James 
Lane Allen. 

“The Call of Wild,” by Jack London. 

“Gordon Keith,” by Thomas Nelson Page. 

“The One Woman,” by Thomas Dixon, Jr. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Williamson. 

“Lovey Mary,” by Alice Hegan Rice. 

“People of the Whirlpool,” by the author 
of “The Garden of a Contmutor’s Wife.” 

“Peggy O’Neal,” by Alfred Henry Lewis. 

“The Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to 
His Son,” by George Lorimer. 

“Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book.” 

“The Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” by 
Mary King Waddington. 

“The Training of Wild Animals,” by 
Frank Bostock. 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 


“The Mettle of the Pasture,’ by James 
Lane Allen. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Williamson. 


“Sarah Tuldon,” by Orme Agnus. 

“John Percyfield,” by C. H. Henderson, 

“People of the Whirlpool,” by the author 
of “The Garden of a Commutor’s Wife.” 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“The Story of My Life,” by Helen Keller. 

“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“The Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” by 
Mary King Waddington. 

“The Training of Wild Animals,” by 
Frank Bostock. 

“Our Northern Shrubs,” by Harriet L. 
Keeler. 

“Education and the Larger Life,” by 
C. W. Henderson. 


At Little, Brown and Company’, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 


“The Prince of Sinners,” by E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. 

“The Lightning Conductor,” by Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Williamson. 

“Gordon Keith,” by Thomas Nelson Page 

“Wee Macgreegor,” by J. J. Bell. 

“His Daughter First,” by Arthur Hardy. 

“The Under Dog,” by F. Hopkinson 
Smith. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 


“A Woman’s Hardy Garden,” by Helena 
R. Ely. 

“The Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,” ¥ 
Mary King Waddington. 

“Lawn Tennis,” by R. T. and H. L. Dor 
erty. 

“The Real Diary of a Real Boy,” 
Henry A. Shute. 

“Birds of the United States and Canada’ 
by Thomas Nuttall. 
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Agriculture For Beginners. By Charles 
W. Burkett, Frank L. Stevens and Daniel 
H. Hill. A manual prepared by three pro- 
fessors in the North Carolina College of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. It opens 
with a brief account of the soil and the 
plants, injurious insects, various crops, 
domestic animals and spraying mixtures. 
The work is profusely illustrated. The 
account is simple and, while written for 
Southern conditions, most of it is appli- 
cable anywhere. 267 pp. I2mo. 


es & 


BIOGR APH Y AND 


REMINISCENCES 


Christopher Columbus. By John Boyd 
Thatcher. The second volume of Mr. 
Thatcher’s great work opens with an ac- 
count of the first promulgation of the first 
discovery in the letter of Januarius and in 
the folio letter of Columbus. This Span- 
ish letter to Luis de Santangel is presented 
in fac-simile of its first edition and in trans- 
lation. But one copy of this early letter 
survives in the Lenox Library. Next 
the quarto, the Cosco Latin translations and 
its appearance in French and German are 
recounted. There follow the first and 
second Papal Bulls, the Vatican Register, 
the Treaty of Tondesillas, and the demarka- 
tion. This completes Part Sixth. Part 
Seventh takes up the second voyage and its 
letters. The third voyage and the libretto, 
or the first edition of Peter Martyr’s sum- 
mary of the discovery. This in like manner 
Is given in fac-simile and translation. The 
book of privileges is analyzed and its docu- 
ments summarized. Lastly, the fourth voy- 
age to Veragua closes the volume, with 
what is known in Columbian literature, as 
lettera rarissima,” written in 1503 to the 
King of Spain, which: recounts ‘his last 
voyage. 699 pp. Quarto. a, 


EDITIONS 


Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. 
A reprint of the life of Horace Bushnell 
which appeared in 1880, by his daughter, 
Mary Bushnell Cheney. It covers the active 
life of a leading clergyman (1802-1876). 
The book is illustrated by photographs of 
some scenes in his early life, and is made 
up in large measure of his letters. It fur- 
nishes an important chapter in the religious 
life of New England, in which Dr. Bushnell 
was conspicuous. 601 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Marie Corelli: The Writer and the 
Woman. By T. F. G.. Coates and R. S. 
Warren Bell. Illustrated. 352 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page I3I. 


Memoirs of George Elers, Captain in 
the Twelfth Regiment of Foot (1777-1842). 
To which are added correspondence and 
other papers with genealogy and notes. 
Edited from the original MSS. By Lord 
Monson and George Leveson Gower. With 
two portraits. 311 pp. Indexed. Map. 
See review, page 133. 


Memoirs of the Life of the Late John 
Mytton, Esq. By Nimrod. John Mytton, 
Esq., belongs to a period which is fortu- 
nately past, though in England some three- 
quarters of a century ‘ago there may have 
been many of his peculiar kind. He lived 
when Pierce Egan made heroes of those who 
were hard riders and were adepts with their 
fists. It is hard for us in more prosaic times 
to be in sympathy with those whose main 
business in life was to follow foxes. The 
difficulty is to precisely class John Mytton, 
ixsq., unless we vulgarly call him a “sport.” 
But Mytton, who spent several millions 
in the briefest time, can hardly be called 
that. The French “farceur’ and “gaillard” 
hardly suited him. Nimrod, the man who 
wrote a great deal on racing and hunting 
during the first forty years of the last cen- 
tury, makes Mytton the subject of a volume, 
an edition of which appeared in 1837, and 
was published in London by Ackermann. 
Illustrated. New edition. 206 pp. 18mo.— 
N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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My Friend Annabel Lee. By Mary Mac- 
Lane. With portrait. 262 pp. I2mo. 
See With New Books, 


Thomas Gainsborough. By Arthur B. 
Chamberlain. This is the latest addition 
to the “Popular Library of Art,” in which 
we have already had Diirer, Rossetti, Rem- 
brandt, Walker, Millet and several others. 
The volumes form convenient handbooks, 
though’ the reproductions are indistinct and 
often vague. ‘there are fifty-five of these 
illustrations in the present volume. 219 pp. 
Indexed, 16mo. 


se 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Curmer Club, The. By May E. Country- 
man. This is a story of the happy times of 
Margery Merton and her inseparable com- 
panions, the three Curtis boys. The quar- 
tet decide it would be nice to have a club 
like the grown-up folks, so they call them- 
selves the “Curmer Club,” the name being 
formed by combining the first syllable of 
the names of the two families. Illustrated. 
128 pp. 16mo. 


Denslow’s A, B, C. An A, B, C book in 
which the letters are accompanied by gro- 
tesque photographs in three colors. 


Denslow’s Humpty Dumpty. Adapted 
and illustrated by W. W. Denslow. The 
adventures of Humpty Dumpty are told in 
highly colored pictures, in large type, and 
in easy words. Quarto. 


Densiow’s One-Ring Circus and Other 
Stories. The large page, the brilliantly 
colored illustrations, and the easy text des- 
cribes the “One Ring Circus,” the Zoo, “Five 
Little Pigs,” “Tom Thumb,” etc. Quarto. 


Famous Children. By H. Twitchell. 
Accounts of boys and girls who for deeds 
and experiences during their childhood are 
famous in history, song, and story. For 
convenience the subjects are grouped as 
“Royal Children,” “Child Artists,” ‘Learned 
Children,” “Devoted Children,” “Heroic 
Children,” etc. 259 pp. 12mo. Illustrated. 


Following the Ball. By Albertus T. 
Dudley. The story of an American boy at 
an American school. The scene will be 
readily recognized as at Exeter, with which 
the author, a Harvard graduate well known 
as a football player and coach, and now a 
scholarly educator, is familiar. Of course, 


football is an important feature of the story, 
Illustrated.. 316 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


Frolicsome Four, The. By Edith L. and 
Ariadne Gilbert. The story of two brothers 
and two sisters who are as noble in charac- 
ter as they are enthusiastic in play. Illus- 
trated. 199 pp. I2mo. 


Furniture People, The. By Hope 
Dering. Velma is a little nine year old girl, 
whose home is in one of the better class 
tenement houses in a large city. Just across 
the hall lives Signor Malchi, a dealer in 
curious and antique furniture. Velma loves 
to visit the Italian and to hear him tell 
strange stories connected with the quaint 
tables and chairs he has for sale. Best of 
all, however, she loves to hear from mother 
about the lives of the great trees from which 
all this furniture was made. The little girl 
has a vivid imagination, and it is not long 
before the chairs and tables themselves be- 
gin to talk to Velma, telling her much of 
their past history as trees of the forest, of 
their manner of growth, their blossoms and 
their fruit, and of the regions in which 
their kindred grow. Velma is really learn- 
ing botany, apparently from “The Furniture 
People.” Illustrated. 116 pp. 18mo. 


Hero Stories From American History, 
By Albert T, Biaisdell and Francis K. Ball. 
Heroic events in the first fifty years of our 
national history from the capture of Vin- 
cennes by Clarke and Arnold’s march on 
Quebec to the return of Lafayette. Each 
of these incidents is accompanied by ques- 
tions and references to a fuller descrip- 
tion. The book is for use either as a juve- 
nile history or in the study of history. 259 
pp. Indeed. 12mo. 


Innocent Industries; or, Kindergarten 
Tales For Industrious Infants. By Oscar 
von Gottschalk. Forty-eight full-page pic- 
tures, humorously illustrating the different 
processes of our “innocent” industries, with 
simple verse in large print under each. A 
charming book of amusement and instruc 
tion for a child. Quarto. 


Insect Folk, The. By Margaret Warner 
Morley. Illustrated. 204 pp. Indexed 
I2mo. 


Joe the Surveyor; or, The Value of @ 
Lost Claim. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
Relates the trials and triumphs of a sturdy 
country lad who is compelled by the. force 
of circumstances to go forth into the world 
and earn, not alone his own living, but also 
support for his twin sister and his invalid 
father. [Justrated. 248 pp. 12mo. 
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Joe’s Signal Code. By W. Reiff Hesser. 
The story tells of the abandoning of a ship 
with its cargo in the Pacific Ocean. The 
leading characters, who are to leave last, 
have their escape cut off by the destruction 
of their boat, but succeed in saving the 
ship, and lefd a most interesting life for a 

on a hitherto unknown island. A code 
of signals developed by Joe, the youngest 
member of the party, with some friends 
previously made, comes in a curious way 
to be the means of their salvation. Illus- 
trated. 381 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Lassie of the Isles, A. By Adele E. 
Thompson. The romantic story of Flora 
Macdonald, the lassie of Skye, who aided in 
the escape of Charles Stuart, otherwise 
known as the “Young Pretender.”  Illus- 
trated. 269 pp. I2mo. 


Our Mother Goose. Edited by Newton 
H. Jones. This is one of the most artistic 
“Mother Goose” books that we have yet had 
and one of the most practical and unique. 
The new method of the kindergartens in 
using objects wherever possible has been 
employed and pictures are substituted for 
nouns in the various rhymes. At the back 
there is an illustrated alphabet, the whole 
recommending itself as one of the best 
books now on the market for the little ones. 
Quarto. 


Prince Dimple and His Everyday Do- 
ings. By Mrs. George A. Paull. Illus- 
trated. 126 pp. 16mo. 


Prince Dimple on His Travels. By Mrs. 
Conse A. Paull. Illustrated. 154 pp. 
16mo. 


Prince Dimple’s Further Doings. By 
Mrs. George A. Paull. This series of the 
doings of a little boy in his home are told 
for the little boys and girls everywhere. The 
stories are short, a rare virtue in stories for 
children. They are full of childish sayings 
and doings, but they are not trifling in tone 
or silly in style. Illustrated. 140 pp. 16mo. 


Pussy Meow: The Autobiography of a 
By S. Louise Patteson. With an 
introduction by Sarah K. Bolton. New edi- 
tion. 254 pp. 32mo. 

nm 

Rambillicus Book, The. Told and pic- 
tured by Walt McDougall. Mr. McDougall’s 
imagination does him credit. This story of 
the wonderful animal who provides every 
good thing for all the children and the won- 
derful pictures that accompany it, will cause 
Many youthful eyes to open wider and- many 


youthful hearts to beat with increased rapid- 
ity. But the children will enjoy it, every- 
one of them, and will wish that they could 
meet the dear old Rambillicus in truth. 239 


pp. Quarto. 


Rover’s Story; or, The Autobiography 
of a Calico. By Helena Higginbotham. 
Rover is a handsome sheep dog who tells 
the story of his uneventful life, and des- 
cribes the other dogs he met, with an ac- 
count of some of cats. Illustrated. 193 pp. 
I2mo. 


Wally Wanderoon and His Story-Telling 
Machine. By Joel Chandler Harris. These 
are tales of fairies and folk-lore told in Mr. 
Harris’s best vein. They continue the series 
of which “Aaron in the Wild Woods” and 
“Mr. Thimblefinger” are part. The idea of 
the “Story-Telling Machine” is a clever 
one, cleverly worked out, and people who 
are hunting, with Wally Wanderoon, for 
“the good old times we used to have” will 
find a good deal to satisfy their longing in 
this book. Illustrated. 294 pp. Quarto. 


Ways of the Six-Footed. By Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock. Illustrated. 152 pp. In- 
dexed. 16mo. 


Winner, The. By Everett T. Tomlin- 
son, author of “The Ward Hill Books,” etc. 
This is one of Doctor Tomlinson’s best 
books. The fundamental idea of it is that 
a school should be self-governing and that 
the scholars therein should let the legitimate 
end of education influence them in their con- 
duct. The principal of the Sterling High 
School, Mr. Whitney, the chief character in 
the book, sought to establish this method 
and his struggles with some of the unruly 
boys, his final success, present reading of 
unusual interest. Illustrated. 308 pp. 12mo. 


Young Heroes of Wire and Rail. By 
Alvah Milton Kerr. Nineteen short stories, 
embodying heroic actions of young railroad- 
ers—trainmen, telegraph operators, and des- 
patchers. Illustrated. 382 pp. 1I2mo. 
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Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search of the 
Picturesque, The. The seventh edition of 
this was published in 1817 and from this 
edition the text of the present issue has been 
taken. But many plates of striking charac- 
ter have been introduced, and the size and 
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binding are of a nature to recommend them- 
selves to lovers of conveniently-handled 
classics. Illustrated. 267 pp. 18mo. 


Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War. Trans- 
lated by Richard Crawley. The Temple 
Classics. With frontispieces. In 2 vols. 
334, 280 pp. 18mo. 


He & 


COO K . C. o 2m 


Marion Harland’s Complete Cook Book. 
By Marion Harland. This book has many 
new features. The service and cookery of 
the different meals are classed together, so 
that one can learn in orderly sequence all 
there is to know about breakfast, its prep- 
aration and service, and then go on, with a 
change of atmosphere, to luncheon, or din- 
ner, or afternoon tea. Especial attention is 
bestowed upon entertaining on a small as 
well as on an ambitious scale. Illustrated. 
780 pp. 8vo. 


365 Dinner Dishes. Containing many 
practical suggestions, suitably arranged for 
all seasons of the year, this book will be 
found of invaluable assistance to everyone 
who is in any way interested in the prepara- 
tion or selection of the principal meal of 
the day. 177 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 
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D R A M A 


By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. author of “The Life of the Bee,” etc. 
Translated by Alexis Irenee DuPont Cole- 


Monna Vanna. 


man. With portrait. 144 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 145. 


Parsifal. A mystical drama by Richard 
Wagner, retold in the spirit of the Bayreuth 
interpretation by Oliver Huckel.. Lovers of 
opera, drama and poetry alike will welcome 
this the first English version of “Parsifal.” 
Wagner’s spiritual music-drama has been so 
long kept in the seclusion of its Bayreuth 
stage that very few are familiar with it, al- 
though it has recently been the topic of 
widespread discussion on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The present publication is greatly 
welcome, therefore and increasingly so when 
it is found on examination to be worthy of 
its theme. With frontispiece. 71 pp. I2mo. 


Vittorio Emanuele, Prince of Piedmont. 
ty James Murmell, A play laid in 1848, 


introducing Victor Emanuele and the battle 
of Novaro. Written on an extravagant key, 
with much that is coarse, and no dramatic 
quality. The play is wholly apart from 
either the period or the character of the 
day. 13 pp. Paper. 12mo. 


ss 6 


EDUCATION A 


Best American Orations of To-day, The. 
Compiled by Harriet Blackstone. A com- 
pilation of orations and addresses by a wide 
range of Americans, opening with one by 
President Roosevelt. In some cases these 
are bits of description, as with Mr. Howells, 
but in most the short addresses presented 
are delivered at public meetings and on pub- 
lic occasions, dealing with American sub- 
jects. The selection is discursive. It covers 
public men, lawyers, clergymen, presidents, 
men of business and journalists. An eyi- 
dent effort is made to include subjects of 
every kind, and the addresses vary from an 
utterance on some occasion of great emo- 
tion to the legal plea made by Attorney- 
General Knox on the Constitution and 
Trusts. 291 pp. 12mo. 


Gleams From Paul’s Prison; or, Studies 
For the Daily Life in the Epistle to the 
Philippians. By Wayland Hoyt, D. D. A 
reprint of a work which first appeared in 
1883. It takes up the Epistle to the Philip- 
pians, and in twenty chapters reviews its 
teaching, bringing it into relation both with 
Paul’s life and the spiritual illumination to 
be secured by the continuous study of an im- 
portant part of Revelation in connection 
with the conditions which gave it. birth 
Phoenix edition. 527 pp. 32mo. 


Half-Hours With the Christ. By Thomas 
Moses. A reprint of a work which first 
appeared in 1898, of which the preface says: 
“Many books have been written to transfer 
the reader back to the days of Christ in 
Judea and Galilee. This aims to bring the 
Christ into our time.” In the guise of a ru 
hing account of the fortunes of a family, 
the various perplexities of modern village 
life are taken up. The first dilemma is pre 
sented by a mother who found that her 
children needed amusement, and _ provided 
for them a seriegof lessons upon. the his- 
tory and topography of Palestine, to whith 
their friends were invited, and which proved 
most interesting. The various characters 
concerned are then carried through chap 
ters in which all the events of Christ's lite 
are brought out in brief text and desetip 
tion and in comment. The method is simple 
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the general outline possesses some of the 
interest of a story, and several conversions 
occur in the course of these evening enter- 
tainments. Phoenix edition. 260 pp. 32mo. 


ideas From Nature. By William Elder, 
A. M. A discussion of design, energy, 
natural law and miracle, and Nature as a 
manifestation of God, which seeks to recon- 
cile the modern view of the concentration 
of energy and the prominence of law with 
the religious view of God, free will and an 
over-ruling Providence. Phoenix edition. 
202 pp. 32mo. 


Jones First Reader, The. By L. H. 
Jones, M. A. Illustrated. 160 pp. 12mo. 


Jones Second Reader, The. By L. H. 
Jones, M. A. Illustrated. 208 pp. 1I2mo. 


Jones Third Reader, The. By L. H. 
Jones, M. A. Illustrated. 287 pp. I2mo. 


Jones Fourth Reader, The. By L. H. 
Jones, M. A. Illustrated. 416 pp. 12mo. 


Jones Fifth Reader, The. By L. H. 
Jones, M. A. These reading books are de- 
signed with a view to cultivating the higher 
literary tastes in school children. Instead 
of poor, careless rhymes and minor verses 
with unimportant prose, there are selections 
taken from only the best authors. Bits 
from Thackeray, Macaulay, Scott, from 
Mitchell, Warner, Lowell and Emerson’s 
translations from the classics, all adaptable 
to a growing, ambitious mind, and all of 
an order to inspire ambitions and to lead 
the young mind in a right direction. Illus- 
trated. 496 pp. I2mo. 


Technique of Musical Expression. By 
Albert Gérard-Thiers. A study of the 
technique of musical expression with ex- 
amples, each of which is accompanied by a 
careful description of the method in which 
it should be presented. The book might be 
termed a study of musical elocution, as its 
principal object is to explain the method 
and manner in which emphasis can be im- 
plied in order to interpret meaning. There 
is little in the work about music itself, and 
much upon the fashion in which the words 
Set to music should be presented. 108 pp. 
I2mo, 
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Essays and Addresses. France and the 
United States. By Jules Cambon. This 
Volume contains two essays and eight ad- 


dresses. On account of the subjects, the 
addresses wil! be found of especial interest 
to American readers, having all been de- 
livered in America on occasions of national 
or international significance. The essays 
are on Pierre Loti’s “Iceland Fisherman,” 
and “Diplomacy and the Development of 
International Law.” 90 pp. I2mo. 


Getting and Giving; or, The Steward- 
ship of Wealth. By W. M. Weekly, D. D. 
Bishop J. S. Mills, of the United Brethren 
Church, Professor A. W. Drury of the 
Union Biblical Seminary, H. A. Thomson, 
the editor of the United Brethren Review, 
Joseph M. Phillippi, the assistant editor of 
the “Religious Telescope,” unite in com- 
mending this work upon giving by the 
Church Erection Secretary of the United 
Brethren Church. Systematic giving in 
proportion to income, closely following the 
principle of the tithe, is urged upon all 
Christians as a primary duty. Exclusive of 
parsonage, $500, says Dr. Weekly, is as 
much as any pastor receives in any of the 
churches, with a few exceptions. This is 
pronounced insufficient. The practice of 
building churches more costly than the con- 
gregation can afford is also condemned, and 
the book is devoted, too, to an appeal for 
methodical gifts in small amounts regularly 
renewed, following closely the income of 
the giver. 134 pp. I2mo. 


Letters From a Chinese Official. Being 
an eastern view of western civilization. 
A series of letters which, ostensibly a setting 
forth of the Chinese point of view, are in 
reality a_ startling arraignment of our 
boasted Anglo-Saxon civilization. It is cal- 
culated to inspire a somewhat humble 
thoughtfulness in the intelligent reader and 
to make the American reader in particular 
wonder just how far we, as a people, have 
actually progressed in our vaunted advance 
toward a high social and political organiza- 
tion. 75 pp. 18mo. 
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According to the Pattern. By Grace 
Livingston Hill. Illustrated. 280 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 125. 


Adventures of Gerard, The. By A. 
Conan Doyle. Illustrated by W. B. Wollen. 
207 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 118. 


April Princess, An. 
Smedley. 332 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page I13. 


By Constance 
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Bears | Have Met—and Others. By 
Allen Kelly. With illustrations by Ernest 
Thompson Seton, W. H. Loomis, Homer 
Davenport, Walt McDougall, Charles Nelan, 
W. Hofacker, Will Chapin, and the author. 


209 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 122. 


Career Triumphant, The. By Henry 
Burnham Boone, author of “Eastover Court 
House,” etc. 279 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page i13. 


Change of Heart, The. By Margaret 
Sutton Briscoe. These are six love stories 
by one of our best-known short story writers, 
whose cheerful optimism and genuine belief 
in the highest ideals make her romances at 
once inspiring and satisfying. The stories 
deal with gentlefolk, and in each one some 
tangled love affair or similar situation is 
unfolded with delicate ingenuity. 172 pp. 
I2mo. 


Daughter of the Dawn, A. By William 
Reginald Hodder. Illustrated. 333 pp. 


I2mo. 
See review, page 124, and With New Books. 


Deal in Wheat, A. By Frank Norris. 
I2mo. 
See review, page 123. 


Diamond Necklace, The. By Frantz 
Funck-Brentano. This historical romance, 
founded upon the incident of the Diamond 
Necklace, follows closely the records of the 
case and the revelations which have been 
made in memoirs. - It first appeared in rgor. 
Lippincott’s Select Novels. 350 pp. 12mo. 


Diary of a Year, The. Edited by Mrs. 
Charles Brookfield. We can get up no en- 
thusiasm over the mystery implied in the 
words “edited by” which appear on the title- 
page of this book. If Mrs. Brookfield be 
editor of these “passages” we are sorry. If 
she be author we are still more sorry. The 
diary is almost futile enough to be fact. 
Certainly if it be fiction it discloses a singu- 
lar lack of inventive power. The author, 
indeed, in an epigrammatic moment states 
that “apples grew in Eden and have grown 
yearly since,” but this statement is insuf- 
ficient to excuse the total absence of novelty 
in her pages. The recipe for a book of this 
kind would seem to be as follows. Take a 
lonely and misunderstood woman whose 
absent husband is a brute. Introduce ro- 
mantic surroundings, an attractive man who 
appreciates her yearnings. Mix well to- 
gether, throw in a kiss or two, shake vio- 
lently and put in a cool place to settle. 290 
pp. 12mo.—London Saturday Review. 


News 


Doctor of Philosophy, A. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. 3203 pp. 16mo. 
See review, page 139. 


Dr. Jack’s Widow. By St. George Rath- 
borne. An adventure novel of life in South 
China, opening at Canton, with the usual 
contrast between European and Chinese 
life. Dr. Jack series. 271 pp. 1I2mo, 


Edge of Things, The. By Elia W. 
Peattie. The “Edge of Things” is a sheep 
ranch in the Sierra Nevadas. Thither goes 
a young man just graduated from college, 
who fills the usual outlines of the woman 
author’s student. From this scene the story 
wanders on to various places along the 
coast, with some love making, Chinamen, 
bits of adventure, and at last a trip to the 
North and the new gold regions. There are 
descriptions of scenery, special local color, 
a little special study, and much conscious 
literary effort. Illustrated. 255 pp. I2mo. 


Eleanor Dayton. By Nathaniel Stephen- 
son. 315 pp. I2mo. 


Farewell Nikola. By Guy Boothby. A 
reissue in a cheaper form of a novel of Eng- 
lish life with relations and references to 
India and South America. It appeared in 
1901 in “Lippincott’s.” 326 pp. I2mo. 


Farmer Kilroy on “ivilooshin.” By Kil 
roy Banks (Dr. Sanderson Christison). An 
attack on evolution opening with the decla- 
ration in its preface that Darwinism is a 
stoutly rooted in some minds as Eddyismis 
in others. The demolition of natural selec- 
tion is carried on in a dialogue between two 
Irish laborers. 57 pp. 1I2mo. 


Fortunes of Fifi, The. By Molly Elliot 
Seawell, author of “Francezka,” etc. With 
illustrations by T. de Thulstrup. 239 pp. 
I2mo. 


See review, page 142. 


Gentleman From Jay, The. By George 
william Louttit. “I'he Gentleman from 
Jay” is “Thomas Tucker,” a rural justice of 
the peace, who is nominated for the legisla 
ture by accident, elected, and is i 
through the usual scenes which attend the 
service of a rural member. The novel isa 
extravagant presentation of an impossible 
character, based upon an occasional occur 
rence of a similar order in American legit 
lative life. Its scene, as far as any scem 
is presented, is in a Western State. A love 
story runs through the work and gives’ 
sub-plot. Illustrated. 235 pp. 12mo. 
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New Books and New Editions 


Girl’s Life in a Hunting Country, A. By 
Handasyde. A most agreeable novel of a 
girl’s life in an English country house in 
a huntine county, in which the heir pro- 
poses in a most original manner on the last 
page. The story is easy, simple and rippling. 
ail pp. 1I2mo. 


Golden Dwarf, The. By R. Norman Sil- 


ver. 312 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 127. 


Good-Bye, Proud World. By Ellen 
Olney Kirk. 362 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 140. 

Gorgo. By Charles K. Gaines. 12mo. 
See review, page 140. 


Heart of Hyacinth, The. By Onoto 
watanna. Illustrated. Decorations by 
huyokichi Sano. 251 no. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 142. 


Hearts Aflame. By Louise Winter. 
The story depicts the efforts of a beautiful 
society leader to re-establish in the social 
world a woman friend who has been sen- 
sationally divorced and remarried. Not the 
least element of its interest is the struggle 
of the society leader herself against the 
love of a prince of millionaires. Illustrated. 
230 pp. 1I2mo. 


Honor Dalton. By Frances Campbell 
Sparhawk. This is a strong, optimistic 
novel of to-day that deal with the strug- 
gles and the romance of two characters, 
aman and a woman, one of whom can- 
not be boucht, nor the other conquered by 
misfortune, nor either deflected from the 
sath of right even by an intense love. It is 
a beautiful and stimulating romance that 
negatives the cynical motto “Every man 
has his price.” 419 pp. 12mo. 


House On the Sands, The. By Charles 
Marriott, author of “The Column,” etc. 345 
Pp. I2mo. 


Jack Raymond. By BE. L. Voynich. A 
reprint or a novel of English life which ap- 
peared in 1901. Lippincott’s Select Novels. 
300 pp. 1I2mo. 


Johanna. By B. M. Croker. An Irish 
Story, by the author of “The Catspaw.” 
Johanna was the daughter of a miserly 

egg merchant, and the narrative tells 
of her love affair with Shamus McCarthy, 
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a wild boy, who enlists and goes to the wars. 
Johanna, too, leaves home, and waits. for the 
return of the wanderer, who comes back 
with medals and clasps to claim her. A 
pleasant, human story, with natural humor 
and pathos. Lippincott’s Select Novels. 315 
pp. 12mo. Paper.—London Academy and 
Literature. 


John Burt. By Frederick Upham, 
author of “The Kidnapped Millionaires,” 
etc. Illustrated. 472 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 137. 


Kinkaid, From Peking. By St. George 
Rathborne. A novel of the siege of the 
Legations of Peking, in which a young New 
Yorker of an adventurous turn meets with 
all the adventures to be expected of a man 
who, with a love affair on his hands, suc- 
ceeds in reaching the Legation, sharing in 
the defence, and at last brings his affair 
Dr. Jack Series. 


to a successful close. 240 


pp. I2mo. 


Law of Life, The. By Anna McClure 
Sholl. 572 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 120. 


Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, The. 
By John Fox, Jr. Illustrated by F. C. Yohn. 
464 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page III. 


By Robert W. 
I2mo. 


Maids of Paradise, The. 
Chambers. Illustrated. 388 pp. 
See review, page 127. 


By Mary J. 
318 pp. I2mo. 


Merivale Banks, The. 
Holmes. With frontispiece. 
See review, page 128. 


Miltionaire’s Son, The. By Anna 
Robeson Brown, author of “1 he Cosmopoli- 
tan Comedy,” etc. Illustrated. 397 pp. 
I2mo. 


See review, page 124. 


Monarch Billionaire, The. By Morrison 
I. Swift. A novel with a purpose, in which 
a succesful business man first displays his 
visible success by buying an important man- 
sion in the old city near the new manufac- 
turing village which he had created by his 
works. From this standpoint, which offers 
a contrast between inherited wealth and a 
newly made fortune, the novel develops an 
argument for a socialist ownership of the 
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apparatus of industry, with much explana- 
tion of the extravagant profits now made by 
capital, and the special rates given various 
monopolies. After a few initial instances in 
which human beings figure for a score of 
pages, the book passes to a discussion be- 
tween individualism and socialism carried 
on almost as in a treatise. 317 pp. I2mo. 


MS. in a Red Box. By the “Dark” au- 
thor. 329 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 116. 


Out For the Coin. By Hugh McHugh. 
The fifth book in the John Henry series, 
this takes the familiar hero in Wall Street, 
and opens with a gain of $7,000 in seven 
days. From Wall Street John Henry is led 
on the turf by the bequest of seven horses. 
Success comes, punctured and expressed, 
through all the pages of the book in the 
slang of the period. Illustrated. 107 pp. 
18mo. 


Place and Power. By Ellen Thorney- 
croft Fowler. Illustrated. 381 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page I1I4. 


Promotion of the Admiral, The. By 
Morley Roberts, author of “The Colussus,” 
etc. Besides the story which gives title to 
the book there are seven others, namely: 
“The Settlement With Shanghai Smith; 
The Policy of the ‘Poltuck’:” “The Crew of 
the .‘Kamma Funder’;’ “The- Rehabilita- 
tion of the Vigia;” “Three in a Game;” 
“The Man From Abo;” “The Scuttling of 
the ‘Pandora.’” 298 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ 
Weekly. 


Ravensdale Castle. By Louisa C. Silke, 
author of “Steadfast and True,” etc. ‘This 
is a tale of the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
The material used is by no means new, 
though .the romance has something of 
prettiness and. grace about it. The high 
moral tone is emphasized, the Puritan of 
Elizabethan England being portrayed in 
vivid contrast to the worldly, irreligious 
knights. Illustrated. 256 pp. 12mo. 


Red-Keggers, The. By Eugene Thwing. 
Illustrations by W. Herbert Dunton. 429 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 126. 


Romances of Colonial Days. By 
Geraldine Brooks. Miss Brooks’s studies 
of “Colonial: Days” prove her fitness for a 


companion volume of short romances deal- 
ing with historic people of this period. The 
stories are entertaining on their own a¢- 
counts, and serve to give an excellent idea 
of colonial manners. Illustrated. 180 pp. 
I2mo. 


Sally Mrs. Tubbs. By Margaret Sidney, 
author of “Five Little Peppers and How 
They Grew,” etc. This study of plain life 
in a New England village opens with the 
marriage of Sally, a washwoman, to the un- 
willing Mr. Tubbs, “a little spare man, 
made less in height by a deprecating stoop 
of the shoulders.” There is much of what 
is called “humor,” a little dialect, and what 
is supposed to be New England country 
life. 180 pp. I2mo. 


Senator’s Sweetheart, The. By 
Rosseter Willard. With an introduction by 
Mrs. Cushman K. Davis. Illustrated. 256 
pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 123. 


Shadow of Victory, The. By Myrtle 
Reed, author of “Lavendar and Old Lace,” 
etc. Illustrated. 413 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 144. 


Sherrods, The. By George Barr 
McCutcheon, author of “Graustark,” ete. 
Illustrated. 343 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 118. 


Story of Kennett, The. By Bayard 
Taylor. No apology is needed for a new 
edition of this story which has delighted a 
generation. Readers will enjoy turning back 
from the rushing pages of modern fiction to 
this auiet, refreshing tale of village life. The 
book is illustrated with appropriate photo- 
graphs of the scene of the story in the old 
town of Kennett Square. Cedarcroft edi- 
tion. 469 pp. I2mo. 


That Betty. By Harriet Prescott 
Spofford. The characters in this book dis- 
tinctly belong to what is called the fashion- 
able world where hearts are supposed to be 
unduly hard. But as we follow her through 
these charming pages Mrs. Spofford shows 
us that this particular citadel of fashion was 


. stormed by sympathy for the unfortunate 


and conquered by genuine love. 200 pp. 
12mo. ‘ 


Third Degree, The. By Charles Ross 
Jackson. 12mo. 
See review, page 121. 


Under Mad Anthony’s Banner. BY 
James Ball Naylor. This novel treats of4 
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hero’s adventures in the Northwest Terri- 
tory under General Wayne, while the latter 
was subduing the Indians. The hero, as 
usual, a giant, after surmounting almost 
impossible difficulties, comes out successful 
in the end in regular hero fashion. Illus- 


trated. 394 pp. I2mo. 


Vice-Admiral of the Blue, The. By 
Roland B. Molineux. The story deals 
with that fascinating but regrettable phase 
of Lord Nelson’s life, his devotion to the 


brilliant and beautiful Lady Hamilton. His 


relationship to her is traced in an absorbing 
manner from their first meeting at the gay 
court of the Two Sicilies. Graphic pictures 
are given of life in the royal palace of 
Naples, and an entirely new, interesting and 
plausible explanation is offered as to the 
great mystery surrounding Nelson’s con- 
demning to death of Count Caracciolo. The 
scene shifts to London, and the pathetic 
portrait of Lady Nelson is drawn. The 
routs given by Lady Hamilton on Grosve- 
nor Square, the jollity of the old time Lon- 
don taverns, the magnificence of Cnrist- 
mas festivities in. the English country 
houses of a century ago—all these furnish a 
setting for a story of love and adventure, 
which holds the reader to the very: close. 
Mr. Molineux has written his nonce in the 
form of a chronicle supposed to have been 
left by Lord Nelson’s friend, Thomas Mas- 
terman Hardy, who was successively Com- 
modore, Rear-Admiral, Vice-Admiral and 
Baronet. Illustrated. 364 pp. 12mo. 


Vagabond, The. By Frederick Palmer. 
Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. 476 pp. 
12mo. 


See review, page 121. 


Vigilantes, The. By Mrs. C. C. Eller- 
son. This book is a medley of various hor- 
tors, visions, and loves, fortunate and un- 
fortunate, with scenes shifting from New 
England to Paris, Venice, and Colorado. 
One heroine is an actress, who goes mad 
and ‘Murders two female attendants; one 
heroine is a society person, another is ap- 
parently a saint. The villain is Venetian, 
a vengeful, murderous chief of a band some- 
what like the medizval assassins of which 
Maurice Hewlett has made such excellent 
use. However, this band operates on a 
gondola cn the Grand Canal. The heroes 
are a professional musician, and a lawyer, 
and everybody is married at least once— 
Several persons several times. The Saviour 
of mankind is introduced, appearing to the 


musical hero in a vision, and the forces of 
nature are called in to make the earth gape 
and give up its dead as at the crucifixion. 
Illustrated. 254 pp. 12mo.—N. Y. Times 
Saturday Review. 


Way of the Sea, The. By Norman 
Duncan. This is a book of the comedies 
and tragedies that make up the life of the- 
sturdy fisher-folk of Newfoundland, whose 
whole exsitence is inextricably interwoven 
with the sea and its ways. The struggle of 
man against the might of the elements—the 
sly craft of the sea—its luring fascination, 
its trickeries, its obstinate vengefulness— 
such are the themes out of which the stories. 
are woven, with many powerful pictures, 
and many amusing ones, in which the light 
side of the old-fashioned people of the 
islands shows forth in humble philosophy 
and quaint observations. Frontispiece by 
Howard Pyle. 332 pp. 12mo. 


Wings of the Morning. By Louis Tracy. 
I2mo. 


See review, page I14. 


Yellow Crayon, The. By E. Phillips: 
Oppenheim. Illustrated. 341 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 117. 


Zebadiah Sartwell. By Dr. S. Paige 
Johnson. With a foreword by Stephen G. 
Clow. The author, Dr. Johnson, a foreword 
informs the reader, is known in the West as 
“one of the most delightful platform enter- 
tainers and impersonators of the day.” In 
this volume he has made a village study of 
Zeb Sartwell, one of his impersonations, a 
miller and postmaster in Essex County, 
New York. The volume runs through all 
the stages of village life, with much folk 
incident, some humor, and’a close study 
of rural life in Northern New York. _Il- 
lustrated. 318 pp. I2mo. 


Zut and Other Parisians. By Guy 
Wetmore Carryl. This collection of eleven 
short stories, in as many moods, shows a 
wide range of Parisian character. There is 
the bourgeois, the student of the Quartier 
Latin, the young American in Paris, the 
impoverished noble, the garcon of the café, 
the congiére, and the man about town. 
There are glances into the various cafés and 
places of amusements, and, in fact, so many 
touches of the vivid color of the French 
capital as to make the book absolutely 
Parisian. Mr. Carryl has an -unusual 
knowledge of the almost unlearnable French 
slang, which is made, in literal transJation, 
a feature of several of the stories. 304 pp. 
I2mo. 
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GUIDE BOOK S§ 


What to See in England and Wales. 
By Gordon Home. A guide book intended 
to give a compact account of places of his- 
toric interest, natural beauty and literary 
association in England. A similar course 
is followed in reference to all the places 
included. The depot to take in London is 
indica‘ed, and the line, the nearest station, 
the. distance, the time by express and par- 
liamentary or accommodation trains, the 
fares and the hotels. There follows a brief 
description of about the same length for 
large places and small, with a little history, 
an account of the leading objects of interest, 
and references to writers and to special 
events in the piace. The places begin in 
the south of England and pass to the Lake 
country. A railroad map of England closes 
the volume, and each place has a half-tone 
illustration from photographs or a pen and 
ink drawing. 314 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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By John R. Spears. 
Indexed. i2mo. 


Anthony Wayne. 
Illustrated. 249 pp. 
See review, page 134. 


By Joseph Partsch, 
341 pp. 


Central Europe. 
Ph. D. With maps and diagrams. 
Indexed. 12mo. 


See review, page 135- 


Lingard’s History of England. Newly 
abridged and brought down to the acces- 
sion of King Edward II. By Dom Henry 
Norbert Birt, O. S. B. With a preface by 
Abbott Gasquet, D. D. The history of 
England by John Lingard first appeared in 
1819-30 and has been eyer since regarded 
by Catholic historians and preachers as a 
standard record of the Roman view of 
English development and the English Refor- 
tnation. He was a historical student in many 
fields, and received a grant of 300 pounds 
under Lord Melvonone from the Queen’s 
privy purse in 1839. An epitome was made 
in 1854 by James Burke, which has been 
used in most Catholic schools in England 
since then. A preface, in explaining the 
present epitome, says that it was found on 
examination that the earlier abstract gave 
too much space to personal description and 
too little to constitutional questions; an 
error which has been revised in the present 
issue, which accepts Lingard’s conclusions, 


- “patentee rights.” 


Book News 


but rewrites them from a more modem 
standpoint eighty years after they were first 
written. 620 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


New Harlem: Past and Present. By 
Carl H. Pierce. With a review of the prin. 
ciples of Law Involved in the Recovery of 
the Harlem Lands. By William P. Tole 
and Harmon de.Pau Nutting. The upper 
half:of Manhattan Island, known as Har. 
lem, is claimed in this book for the 400m 
descendants of the 26 original holders of 
In other words, here is 
one of the periodical “grab games” based 
upon old and obliterated records, and its 
sole distinctive feature is that it claims the 
most beautiful and aristocratic section of the 
richest city in the Western Hemisphere 
The book alleges that the town of New 
Harlem was never legally merged into the 
city of New York. “Harlem’s undivided 
lands, millions in value to-day, were taken 
from her, her identity shadowed and for 
nearly a century blotted out, her records of 
ownership stolen, hidden or destroyed, and 
her chances of recognition. and recompense 
seemingly trodden under the heavy heel of 
private and corporate greed.” ‘This amazing 
civic wrong is at last to be righted, the 
book declares ; and it supports its contention 
with many ingenious and circumstantial 
arguments. Illustrated. 332 pp. Indexed 
I2mo. 
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AND ADDRESSES 


California Addresses. By President 
Roosevelt. The addresses delivered by 
President Roosevelt in California, accom 
panied by photographs of his reception, of 
the crowds, and of his appearance while 
speaking. 149 pp. I2mo. 


Heroic Stature. Five addresses, bY 
Nathan Sheppard. These are five addresses 
found in the papers of Professor Nathan 
Sheppard, a contributor to the “Examiner 
over the pseudonyn of “Keynote.” They att 
upon Martin Luther, John Wesley, Norman 
McCloud, Charles G. Finney, and Hugh 
Latimer. Of the popular order, each address 
reviews in general treatment its subject 
with much use of the incidents of 
man’s life and the work which he did 
enforce apposite moral lessons. ~ Phoenix 
edition, 226 pp. I2mo. 
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Child’s Letters to Her Husband, A. By 
Helen Watterson Moody. This is a very 
sympathetic and delicately humorous chap- 
ter from child-life. The author has put 
herself in the place of a little girl of ten 

rs old who writes letters to her imagin- 
ary husband. The thoughts and! feelings 
of the child, the little imaginations: and the 
immature philosophies are all there and the 
form of expression is realistically youthful. 
On the whole, one finds it delightfully inno- 
cent and life-like. 125 pp. 16mo. 
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Aids to the Study of Dante. By Charles 
Allen Dinsmore. Illustrated. 435 pp. In- 
dexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 120. 


History of Arabic Literature, A. By 
Clement Huart. 478 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 128. 
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MEDICAL BOOKS 


Consumption a Curable and Preventable 
Disease. By Lawrence F. Flick, M. D. 
Dr. Lawrence F. Flick has for twenty years 
devoted himself to the study of consumption, 
particularly in its effects on society. In this 
work he has written a book which is in- 
tended, as he says in the preface, to “bring 
about a better understanding of things.” In 
the simplest language, with full knowledge 
of this work, Dr. Flick first describes what 
consumption is, its relation to inheritance, 
dissipation, alcohol and climate, the way ift 
which it is acquired, the risks in the house 
or store, the office, in conveyances, by meat 
and milk, and in other channels, progress of 
the disease, its treatment, the way it can be 
cured, and the public steps which can be 
taken for its prevention. No book on the 
subject is likely to prove as useful as a mat- 
ter of education. 295 pp. 12mo. 
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American Railways. By Edwin A. 

Pratt. Reprinted (with additions) from 
imes.” 309 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 140. 


American Railway Transportation. By 
Emory R. Johnson, Ph. D. This is a his- 
tory of the growth and development of the 
transportation services in this country. It 
is a vast and intricate subject, and its in- 
timate association with the lives of every 
adult person makes the record prepared by 
Professor Johnson one of absorbing and 
general interest. The author is assistant 
professor of transportation and commerce 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and was 
also a member of the Isthmian canal com- 
mission from 1899 to 1903. He has been 
known for years as one of the best authori- 
ties on the subject. He has made it one 
of special study, and the information he has 
acquired is probably surpassed by no other 
man in the country. Beginning with the 
construction of the first turnpike in this 
State he gradually follows the advancement 
in transportation facilities through the var- 
ious stages until the present day.  Illus- 
tration. 434 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Anglo-Saxon Century and the Unifica- 
tion of the English-speaking People, The. 
By John R. Dos Passos. 242 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


See review, page 147. 


Character Reading. By Mrs. Symes. A 
study of character reading divided into two 
parts. The general aspect of the face, 
features, turn of the lips, etc., are all des- 
cribed with much pains, and connected with 
certain forms of character. The last half of 
the work has an alphabetical guide in which 
various characteristics, such as ability, ac- 
curacy, acquisitiveness, are connected with 
their special signs. “Wrinkles and folds in 
the upper eyelids denote a great love of ac- 
curacy, especially in historical facts.” 
“Wrinkled lips indicate a steadfast friend.” 
“Large ears are associated with indecision.” 
“Perpendicular forehead stands for en- 
thusiasm.” “Lips closely pressed together 
in the center indicate purity.” “A dimple 
in the center of the chin indicates one more 
anxious to receive love than to bestow the 
same.” “A small lump at the base of the 
nose shows love of poetry.” Characetristic of 
this kind, both of feature and temperament, 
are continued over the entire map of the 
face with an accuracy shown by the quota- 
tions just made. 131 pp. 32 mo. 


Immortality of Animals, The. By E. D. 
Buckner, M. D. 291 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 146. 
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Place of Industries in Elementary Edu- 
cation, The. By Katharine E. Dopp. A 
discussion of the use of industries in the 
early stages of mental development, both for 
the purpose of imparting knowledge and in 
order to aid education. The work follows 
the teaching of Professors John Dewey and 
W. I. Thomas, and has grown out of the 
school carried on in connection with the 
pedagogic department of Chicago Univer- 
sity. The system urged differs from the 
kindergarten, and parts company with most 
of the principles with which the latter is 
founded. 208 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Practical Journalism. By Edwin L. 
Shuman. The author treats his subject trom 
the assured standpoint of one long trained. 
His advice, therefore, is full of value, while 
the lucidity of his style and the many topics 
of interest touched upon make the book at- 
tractive to the general reader. Illustrated. 
265 pp. Indexed. 12mo.—/ndianapolis News. 


Toilers of the Home. By Lillian Pet- 


tengill. 307 pp. I2mo. 
se 
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Bub and Sis. By Simon Durat. A 
rhyme story of New England country life, 
with some dialect in it, an occasional good 
line, and a constant touch of local interest, 
due to the somewhat minute study of the 
summer boarder and his landlady. The lines 
have a certain originality, and run smoothly, 
but without any distinctive charm or in- 
terest. Illustrated. 143 pp. I2mo. 


History of Johnny Quae Genus, The. 
This is a new edition, founded upon the 
edition of 1822. The chief features are the 
numerous interesting plates, the convenience 
of size, and the good taste of the binding. 
With colored illustrations by Thomas Row- 
landson. 251 pp. 18mo, 


Works of William Cullen 
This is the Roslyn edition 
of Bryant’s works. It is fully equipped with 
notes and index; with chronologies of 
Bryant’s life and poems, and a bibliography 
of his writings by Henry C. Sturges, and a 
memoir of his life by Richard Henry Stod- 


Poetical 
Bryant, The. 


, An English Garner. 321 pp. 


Book News 


dard. The poems are well arranged and 
the illustrations are in most cases both apt 
and artistic. There is a striking portrait 
of the poet in photogravure, made froma 
photograph by Sarony, taken in 1873. 4i8 
pp. 8vo. 


“This Spray of Western Pine,” By 
Lena Bogardus Lardner. Brief poems of 
Western life, some suggested by special 
occasions, some mere silhouettes, all full of 
a local interest. There are photographs, an 
occasional poem suggested by some special 
event, such as Roosevelt coming to Chicago, 
and many of the same order as those which 
appear in the poetry column of country 
newspapers. 46 pp. 12fmo. 


se 
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Parliamentary Pathfinder, The. By 
William H. Barrett. A quick reference 
manual of rules of order for the guidance 
of societies and other deliberative bodies. 
Embodies the best procedure of all authori- 
ties in brief alphabetical form. A two-color 
chart is included. 156 pp. Indexed. 32mo. 


se 
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New Evangelism, The. By Cortland 
Myers. This is personal work by the indi- 
vidual with some one in whom he or she is 
interested. The old methods of evangelism 
are not opposed in this book, but it is felt 
that they must give place on the whole to 
something better, that is, face to face work, 
whether by preacher, whether by pastor or 
Sunday school teacher -or ordinary church 
member. Doctor Myers speaks from pet 
sonal experience. 85 pp. I2mo. Paper. 


He & 


S$ 2°L. EB oC T t.0O Be 


Fifteenth Century Prose and Verse 
With an introduction by Alfred W. Pollard 
Indexed. 8y0. 


See review, page 130. 
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German Wit and Humor. A collection 
from various sources classified under appro- 
priate subject heading. Although entirely 
different from what is known as American 
wit, the German is noted for his dry humor 
and unique form of expression. The pres- 
ent volume is a collection from German 
literature of all ages especially collected and 
translated for this popular series. With 
portrait. 299 pp. 32mo. 


In Old Alabama. By Anne Hobson. 
Miss Hobson comes of a distinguished 
family, being the sister of Captain Rich- 
mond Pearson Hobson and granddaughter 
of North Carolina’s most famous Chief 
Justice. Her book promises new distinc- 
tions for the family, for it is perhaps the 
most accurate delineation of negro char- 
acter since “Uncle Remus.” “Miss Mouse,” 
the “little black merchant,” is the narrator 
of some exceedingly good stories; all center- 
ing about herself, the whole forming a 
remarkable and most humorous picture of 
life in a small southern town. Illustrated. 


237 pp. 12mo. 


Knocker, The. By Frank C. Voorhies. 
Humorous sketches, illustrated, of What is 
a knocker? What is a lobster? What is a 
nobleman? What is a New Yorker? What 
is an automobilist? What is a publisher? 
What is a floorwalker? What is a matinee 
idol?, etc. 12mo. ° 


Masterpieces of Latin Literature. 
Edited by Gordon Jennings Laing, Ph. D. 
This is a companion book to “Masterpieces 
of Greek Literature,” published last year. 
These are among the best classical compila- 
tions that we have, and the present one 
numbers among its selections some from 
Terence, Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, 
Petronius, Martiae, Juvenal, Cicero, Tacitus 
and Pliny. There are also valuable bio- 
graphical sketches and notes. With frontis- 
Piece. 496 pp. I2mo. 


Pun Book, The. Collected, edited and 
arranged from the notes of a learned pundit. 
A collection of brief witticisms from three 
to five lines long, based for the most part 


. puns collected from newspapers. 125 pp. 
1émo. 


Stuart Tracts. 1603-1693. With an in- 
troduction by C. H. Firth. An English 
Garner. <14 pp. 8vo. 

feview, page 130. “ 
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Cruising Among the Caribbees. By 
Charles Augustus Stoddard. These letters 
of a trip to the West Indies were originally 
published in 1895, first appearing in the New 
York Observer. They are now reissued, 
with corrections, based on a second trip 
since the disaster of Mont Pelee. The book 
opens on a short cursory chapter on the 
literature on the islands, in which the books 
of travel recently written have a brief refer- 
ence. The Windward Islands, Thomas to 
Martinique, and the Leeward Islands, in- 
cluding Trinidad and Jamaica, are described 
in succession, in easy, rapid diction, which 
presents with animation the surface appear- 
ance of the curving line of the West Indian 
archipelago. Revised and enlarged. IIlus- 
trated. 246 pp. 1I2mo. 


Old Paths and Legends of New Eng- 
land. By Katharine M. Abbott. Miss 
Abbott is well known for her volume, 
“Trolley Trips,” describing the old New 
England neighborhoods that may be reached 
by electric car. Her new book has grown 
out of the earlier work, and tells, as its sub- 
title indicates, of “saunterings over historic 
roads, with glimpses of picturesque fields 
and old homesteads, in Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and New Hampshire.” Miss 
Abbott has utilized her fund of material to 
draw a delightful picture of the quaint by- 
ways of New England. But in this book 
her wanderings are not restricted by day- 
light, or carfares, or gaps in the trolley cir- 
cuit. Historic spots of national interest, 
curious and charming out-of-the-way places, 
Indian legends, and Yankee folk-lore are 
given their full place in these entertaining 
pages. Illustrated. 484 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 


Round the Horn Before the Mast. By 
A. Basil Lubbock. In the middle of July, 
1899, the author of this breezy book found 
himself in San Francisco, with nothing to 
do and plenty of time in which to do it. He 
had “long had a wish to sail before the 
masts, and witness real sea life in all its 
dangers and hardships;” so he _ wisely 
selected the four-mast barque “Royalshire,” 
and signed on for a voyage home via Cape 
Horn. His account of his life on board ship 
makes first-class reading. Mr. Lubbock has 
a vigorous pen, a keen eye for the humorous 
and picturesque, and an optimistic way of 
looking «at life, which adds strength and 
brightness to his chronicle. Illustrated. 
New edition. 375 pp. 12mo.—London Pub- 
lishers’ Circular. 
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Aids to the Study of Dante. By Charles 
Allen Dinsmore. $1.50 postpaid. 


American Railway Transportation. By 
Emory R. Johnson. $1.50 postpaid. 


Anthony Wayne. By John R. Spears. $1.00 
postpaid. 


Bub and Sis. By Simon Durst. 80 cents; 

by mail, 85 cents. 
Career Triumphant, The. By Henry B. 
Boone. $1.08 postpaid. 


Change of Heart, A. By Margaret Sut- 
ton Briscoe. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Cruising Among the Caribbees. By Charles 
Augustus Stoddard. $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 


Diamond Necklace, The. By Frantz Funck- 
Brentano. Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 43 
cents. 


Diary of a Year, The. Edited by Mrs. 
Charles Brookfield. 90 cents postpaid. 


Dr. Jack’s Widow. By St. George Rath- 
borne. Paper. 10 cents; by mail, 15 cents. 


Doctor of Philosophy, A. By Cyrus ‘l'own- 
send Brady. 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 


Eleanor Dayton. By Nathaniel Stephenson. 

$1.08 postpaid. 
Essays and Addresses. By Jules Cambon. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Famous Children. By H. Twitchell. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.11. 


the MONTH 


Farewell Nikola. By Guy M. Boothby, 
Paper. 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents, 


Farmer Kilroy on Ivilooshoon. By Kilroy 
Bunks. 60 cents; by mail, 65 cents. 


Following the Ball. By A. T. Dudley; $1.00; 
by mail, $1.13. 


Frolicsome Four, The. By Edith L. and 
Ariadne Gilbert. 80 cents; by mail, 90 
cents. 


Gentleman from Jay, The. By George Will- 
iam Louttit. 90 cents; by mail, 98 cents. 


Good-bye, Proud World. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. $1.08 postpaid. 

Gorgo. By Charles K. Gaines. $1.08 post- 
paid. 

Hero Stories from American History. By 
Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball. 
57 cents; by mail, 67 cents. 


History of Arabic Literature. By Clement 


Huart. $1.25 postpaid. 


Innocent Industries. By Oscar Von Gotis 
Halch. 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Insect Folk, The. By Margaret W. Morley. 
57 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 


Jack Raymond. By E. L. Voynich 3% 
cents; by mail, 43 cents. Paper. 


Joe the Surveyor. By Edward Stratemeyer. 
80 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Book News 


NEW BOOKS of the MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


Joe’s Signal Code. By W. Reiff Hesser. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


Johanna. By B. M. Croker, 33 cents; by 
mail, 38 cents. Paper. 


Lassie of the Isles, A. By Adele E. Thomp- 
son. $1.00; by mail, $1.11. dy 


Law of Life. By Anna McClure Sholl. 


$1.08 postpaid. 


Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell. $2.25; 
by mail, $2.39. 


By Dom 
by mail, 


Lingard’s History of England. 
Henry Norbert Birt. $1.35; 
$1.68. 

Maids of Paradise, The. By Robert W. 

Chambers. $1.08 postpaid. 


Memoirs of the Life of John Mytton. By 
Nimrod. $1.10; by mail, $1.15. 


My Friend Annabel Lee. 
Laue. $1.08 postpaid. 


By Mary Mac- 


Old Paths and Legends of New England. 
By Katharine M. Abbott. $3.50; by mail, 
$3.73. 


Out for the Coin. By Hugh McHugh. 55 
cents; by mail, 60 cents. 


Parliamentary Pathfinder, The. By Will- 
jam Bartlett. 45 cents; by mail, 51 cents. 


Place of Industries in Elementary Educa- 
tion. By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.05. 


Practical Journalism. 
$1.25 postpaid. 


By E. L. Shuman. 


Promotion of Admiral, The.* By Morley 


Roberts. $1.08 postpaid. 


Pun Book, The. 38 cents; by mail, 43 cents. 


Red-Keggers, The. By~ Eugene Thwing. 


$1.08 postpaid. 
Romances of Colonial Days. By Geraldine 
Brooks. $1.25 postpaid. 


Rover’s Story. By Helena Higginbotham. 
80 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 


Sally Mrs. Tubbs. By Margaret Sidney. 
75 cents; by mail, 80 cents. 

Shadow of Victory, The. By Myrtle Reed. 
$1.20 postpaid. 

Story of Kennett, The. By Bayard Taylor. 
$1.08 postpaid. 

Tour of Doctor Syntax. $1.10; by mail, 
$1.15. 

Under Mad Anthony’s Banner. By James 

Ball Naylor. $1.08-postpaid. 


Vagabond, The. By Frederick Palmer. 


$1.08 postpaid. 


Ways of the Six-Footed. By Anna Bots- 
ford Comstock. 45 cents; by mail, 50 
cents. 

What to See in England. By Gordon- 
Home. $1.80; by mail;'$1.80. 

Wings of the Morning, The. By Louis 
Tracey. $1.08 postpaid. 

Young Heroes of Wire and Rail. By Alvah 

H. Kerr. $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Zut and Other Parisians. 
Carryl. $1.08 postpaid. 


By Guy Wetmore 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Book News 


@) V EK R S Owing to many requests for the 
superb copyright photo-engraving 


“Cd Scene on Chincoteague 
Lsland, F’treinta” 


which appeared in 


E have printed a special limited edition of this gem of art on extra 
heavy enameled paper, 1034 x 14 inches, in duo chrome ink without 

any advertising, suitable for framing. Copies will be carefully packed in a 
tube and mailed to any address in the United States, Canada or Mexico on 
receipt of six cents to cover cost of packing and mailing. But one copy will 
be sent to any single address, and to those only who return the accompanying coupon. 


[3 | Write name ani address on this blank 
To 
‘**FLORAL LIFE”’ 
PUBLISHING CO. Name ..... 
812 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. Street and N), 


Enclosed find six cents, for which 
please send to address given one copy 
of ‘‘A Scene on Chincoteague Island.”’ 


Town...... 


SS FRR 





Book News 


It is the opinion of all Scholars that the 


American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


gives the meaning of the original better than 
any other translation of the Holy Scriptures 


THE TEACHERS’ EDITION 


Contains in addition to the text edited by the American Revision Committee 
The. Concise Bible Dictionary which has short articles 
about the Bible, its writers, its history, etc., with numerous 
illustrations from recent photographs. Combined Concordance 
tothe American Standard Revised Bible which combines: 
Concordance, Subject Index, Scripture Proper Names with their 
pronunciation, etc., in one a-d-c list and Bible Atlas with twelve 
maps and index to every place mentioned theron. 


A Complete Biblical Library in a Single Volume 
Prices, $2.25 to $7.75 
THE INDIA PAPER TEACHERS’ EDITION 
will be ready about October Ist. Prices, $5.25 to $10.00 


REFERENCE EDITIONS 


with carefully selected references and topical headings prepared by the American 
Revision Committee 


Long Primer, 4to, with 12 Maps and Index. Prices, $1.50 to $9.00 


Long Primer, 4to, India Paper Edition. Prices, $6.00 to $12.00 
beautifully printed on Nelson’s India Paper and is only }j of an inch in thickness 
Bourgeois, 8vo, with 12 Maps and Index. Prices, $t.0o to $7.00 


Bourgeois, Svo, India Paper Edition. Frices, $4.00 to £9.00 


JUST PUBLISHED 
AN ATTRACTIVE MINION TYPE EDITION 


(without references) which will be welcomed by multitudes who wish a handy pocket 
Bible in good size type. Prices, 50 cents to $5.50 


The Minion Type India Paper Edition, beautifully printed on 
» Nelson’s India Paper will be ready about October rst 


Prices, £2.60 to $6.75 


AMERICAN STANDARD REVISED NEW TESTAMENT 
Minion, 32mo. Size, 34 x4% inches. Prices 25 cents to $2.50 


_ The Congregationalist says: ‘‘ We question whether the Christian public appre- 
ciates at all adequately the service which Thomas Nelson & Sons are doing in pro- 
viding various editions of the American Revised Bible and helps to its use. That 
publishing house is an American Bible Society whose skill and enterprise call for 
universal gratitude.”’ 


THOMAS NELSON ¢& SONS, Publishers, °F 3325" 
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Book News 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


OVER THE BORDER 


By ROBERT BARR, 


Author of ‘‘Tekla,’’ ‘‘A Woman Intervenes,” 
‘*In the Midst of Alarms,’ etc. 


A Dashing Story of Adventure 
Full of Love, Fighting and Intrigue 


a! Mr. Barr’s first novel in two years 


With an excellent picture of the stern old 
Protector, Cromwell, in his more 
kindly mood. 


For sale everywhere or sent postpaid. 
ROBERT BARR 


I2mo, Cloth, with frontispiece in colors, : $1.50 
5 and 7 East 16th St., 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, ° “"néwrorx. 


Denslow’s Picture Books 
FOR CHILDREN. 


One Ring Circus Three Bears 

Zoo Tom Thumb 

Humpty Dumpty House that Jack Built 
5 Little Pigs Mary had a Little Lamb 
A B C Book Old Mother Hubbard 
Jack and the Bean Stalk _ Little Red Riding Hood 


25 CENTS EACH. 


A Revolution in Children’s Picture Books. 


Nothing so beautiful, attractive and 
humorous has ever been made. 


Bright and harmonious. Colored picture 
on every page. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM CO., Publishers, New York 








Book News 


Crue 
Stories of 
| Great 
Americans 


haracter sketches of twelve great Americans. . John Hancock, by John R. 
Musick ; Thomas Jefferson, by Edward S. Ellis; Daniel Webster, by 
Elizabeth A. Reed ; George Washington, by Eugene Parsons ; Benjamin Franklin, 
by. Frank Strong ; James Otis, by John Clark Ridpath; John,Adams, by Samuel 
Willard ; Henry ‘Clay, by Howard W. Caldwe!l; Samuel Adams, by Samuel 
Fallows ; John Randolph, by Richard Heath Dabney ; ; Alexander Hamilton, by 
Edward S. Ellis; Abraham Lincoln, by Robert Dickinson. Sheppard. Each 
volume printed from large, clear type and profusely illustrated. Bound in linen 
cloth, 12 vols. in a box. 


Our Special Price, $1.80 
Philadelphia Jobn Wanamaker New York 


= PATENT POMPADOUR 


for simplicity, ele- Half-a-Dozen Housekeepers 


gance and style, is A STORY FOR GIRLS 


i CLOTH - 75c 
substitute used For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid by 


for this particular . é 
Faehto “ of H oly Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia 


Dressing. ORDI- 
NARY COLORS, 
$1.00. 


S. C. BECK 
36 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


of FAMOUS PERSONS) 
AUTOGRAPH | wy bauattnd ter 
BUSINESS CONNECTION wanted by LETTERS i. Broadway. New York. 


German Book-dealer. Address Z 3644, 
sare of Haasenstein & Vogler, A. G., 
NUREMBERG, GERMANY. 








Book: News 


JUST OUT 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


The Tu-tze’s Tower 


A Novet. By Lovuiss Betrs Epwarps. Illustrated by Joxy 
Stoan. (Griffin Series.) 12mo. Cloth extra, $1.00. 


M ISS EDWARDS is well known 
as a poetess of marked ability 
from her contributions to Harper's, 
Scribner’s, and the other leading 
magazines. This is her first novel, 
and from its high literary quality 
and striking originality of concep- 
tion and treatment it is sure to 
attract attention. 
Henry Haynie, in the Boston 7zmes, says: 


‘*A wonderfully interesting novel, It is 
indeed a great novel. It is a thrilling story 
of adventure and romance, it is full of virile 
power, and the style is not only beautiful but 
seldom equalled.’’ 


Forrest Morea, in the Hartford Courant, says: 


‘«Tt is not alone a story to take pleasure in reading, and forget time and 
space, sorrow and probability in absorption over, it is that and it is more—it is 
literature. It has an intellectual dignity and elevation not confined to pungent 
epigram or clever analysis, though these are plenty ; it is the symmetrical work 
of an artist. An unfailing humor of rare fineness is diffused throughout. With 
all this, it has a mastery of swift, thronging, breathless sensation of sudden and 
surprising development of plot, not surpassed by Victor Hugo.’’ 


The New York World says: 


‘<It is quite as fascinating as unusual,’’ 


The Philadelphia Ledger says: 


‘¢ The book is one of extraordinary strength, well worth reading, well worth 
_ thinking about, and well worth arguing about,’’ 


Henry T. Coates & Co., ses 





PROVINCE 


Pennsylvania and STATE 


A History from 1609 to 1790. By Albert S. Bolles, Ph. D., LL. D 


Lecturer in the University of Pennsylvania and Haverford College. 
The firg~work ever publishes treating fully of the history of Pennsylvania. 


T is divided into two parts. The-first part describing the career of William Penn; all of the 
Provincial Governors ; Politics ; Early Wars ; Causes of the Revolution ; Battles and other 
Military Events, especially the part performed by Pennsylvania Soldiers; all matters after 

Peace until the adoption of the Second Constitution in 1790. 

The second part contains special chapters relating to Immigration ; Land and Labor ; Trade ; 
Manufactures ; Local Government ; Highways and Transportation ; Climate and Health ; Society ; 
Dress and Amusements ; Religion ; Education and Literature ; Science and Invention ; Archi- 
tecture and Fine Arts of Pennsylvania. 


In two volumes, octavo, 1150 pages, 


Cloth, gilt top, $5.00. Half morocco, gilt top, $9.00 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
a ee, 





‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Ladies 


quality of stationery for 
their correspondence, should inquire 
for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 
Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented REBECCA 


of 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine Sunnybrook Farm 


Brands, the latter being unsurpassed By 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft Rebecca is sure to find her 
way to the hearts of those 
who have loved the Rug- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in gleses, Patsy, Polly, and 

Timothy, for she is one of 
& variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- Mrs. Wiggin’s best creations. 


factured and supplied to the trade 
only by PUBLISHED BY 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, PRICE, $1.25 


Dalton, Mass. U.S. A For Sale at all Bookstores 


Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 





Book News 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Edition of the 


LETTERS OF HORACE WALPOLE 


Edited by Mrs. PAGET TOYNBEE 


“HE DELEGATES OF THE CLARENDON PREsS have arranged with Mrs. PAGET ToyNnee for the publication 
of T :e Letters of -orace Walpole, in as complete a form as possible. The work is now in the press, and will be 
issued in sixteen volumes, The first portion (vols, i-iv) will be published in November, 1903, vols, y-x will be 
ready in November, tgo4, and the remainder (vols. xi-xvi) in November, 1905, 

It is confidently expected that this new edition, the first for nearly fifty years, of the greatest English letter. 
writer of the eighteenth (or perhaps of any) century, will be practically final, no pains having been spared in tracing 
letters in the hands of private owners, and in public collections, in this country, in England, and on the Continent. 

Mrs. Toynbee has been so fortunate as to obtain the use of over four hundred letters not included in the latest 
edition of the Collected Letters; more than a hundred of these have never before been printed. 


The work will be issued in three editions, as follows: 


I. 416 volumes, demy, 8vo, on hand-made paper, the number of copies limited to 260, at 
the subscription price of 
$125.00 net in cloth boards ; 
$175.00 net in full morocco. 
II. 8 double volumes, crown 8vo,on Oxford India paper, at the subscription price of $35.00 net, 
ILL. -46- volumes, crown 8vo, on ordinary paper, at the subscription price of $27.00 net. 


Specimen pages and further particulars will be sent on request. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 
91 and 93 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


acation 1S Over 


the household is settling down, and we are looking forward to the social life of the 
fall and winter, As the mind and body have been freshened by the summer outing, 
suppose we introduce a newness to the daily bill of fare. In 


Mrs. Rorer’s N EW Cook Book 


you will find an abundance of the best and newest things in cookery. It’s.a big book 
of 736 pages, handsomely illustrated. Every department is thoroughly exploited, 
practical instructions given, and an abundance of the best and choicest recipes. It 
is a book of Domestic Science, complete and up to-date. See one at your bookstore, 
or send to. us. You will be delighted with it. By-the-by it is not a revised edition 
of Mrs. Rorer’s other popular cook book, but an entirely NEW one. 


Bound in Washable Cloth, $2.00; postage 20 cents 


Bread and Bread-Making. By Mrs. Rorer. Cloth, 50 Cents 
Made Over Dishes. 50 Cents 
New Salads. 50 Cents 
How to Use a Chafing Dish. 25 Cents. 
Quick Soups. 25 Cents 


Arnold and Company, 418 Sansom St., Philadelphia 
$1 q 
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TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES : 
: : 
4 a is one of the most beautiful editions of Thackeray ever published for general circul atic 
: The volumes are-of convenient size ; the paper, manufactured especially for this editions i 
the best quality and the is clear and distinct. There are more than 300 illustrations, 
photogravure portrait of ! keray. The volumes are handsomely bound in fine cloth, . 
tops, — headbands, untrimmed edges, gold Cover decorations, wine-colored labels, and title p i 
in color, “8 
A SET OF THACKERAY IS NOT A LUXURY—IT IS A NECESSITY ~ : 


Decorated Covers: 


ee 


os <a % 
re ae 


five volumes, charges { 

reach you, send them at our expense, and 
et, ‘ us ‘$2.00 every month for twelve months,” ee 
touch with us during these months, on receipt of your request for these Bt ric 
a subscriber for one year, without additional cost to you, for ‘either yl 
's or The North American Review. In 





